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PREFACE. 



Men have written wisely and usefully, in illustration and 
aid of Agriculture, from the platform of pure science. Ac- 
quainted with the laws of vegetable growth and life, they 
so expounded and elucidated those laws that farmers appre- 
hended and profitably obeyed them. Others have written, 
to equally good purpose, who knew little of science, but were 
adepts in practical agriculture, according to the maxims and 
usages of those who have successfdlly followed and dignified 
the farmer's calling. T rank with neither of these honored 
classes. My practical knowledge of agriculture is meager, 
and mainly acquired in a childhood long bygone ; while, of 
science, I have but. a smattering, if even that. They are 
right, therefore, who urge that my qualifications for writing 
on agriculture are slender indeed. 

I only lay claim to an invincible willingness to be made 
wiser to-day than I was yesterday, and a lively faith in the 
possibility— nay, the feasibility, the urgent necessity, the 
imininence— of very great improvements in our ordinary deal- 
ings with the soil. I know that a majority of those who 

would live by its tillage feed it too sparingly and stir it too 
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slightly and grudgingly. I know that we do too little for it, 
and expect it, thereupon, to do too much for us. I know 
that, in other pursuits, it is only work thoroughly well done 
that is liberally compensated; and I see no reason why farm- 
ing should prove an exception to this stem but salutary law. 
I may be, indeed, deficient in knowledge of what constitutes 
good farming, but not in faith that the very best farming is 
that which is morally sure of the largest and most certain 
reward. 

I hope to be generally accorded the merit of having set 
forth the little I pretend to know in language that few can 
fail to understand. I have avoided, so far as I could, the use 
of terms and distinctions unfamiliar to the general ear. The 
little I know of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., I have kept 
to myself; since whatever I might say of them would be use- 
less to those already acquainted with the elementary truths 
of Chemistry, and only perplexing to others. K there is a 
paragraph in the following pages which will not be readily 
and fully understood by an average school-boy of fifteen 
years, then I have failed to make that paragraph as simple 
and lucid as I intended. 

Many farmers are dissuaded from following the sugges- 
tions of writers on agriculture by the consideration of ex- 
pense. They urge that, though men of large wealth may 
(perhaps) profitably do what is recommended, their means 
are utterly inadequate : they might as well be urged to work 
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their oxen in a silyer yoke with gold bows. I have aimed to 
commend mainly, if not uniformly, such improvements only 
on our grandfathers* husbandry as a farmer worth $1,000, or 
over, may adopt — ^not all at once, but gradually, and fix)m 
year to year. I hope I shall thus convince some farmers 
that draining, irrigation, deep plowing, heavy fertilizing, 
&c., are not beyond their power, as so many have too 
readily presumed and pronounced thenu 

That I should say very little, and that little vaguely, of 
the breeding and raising of animals, the proper time to sow 
or plant, &c., &c., can need no explanation. By far the 
larger number of those whose days have mainly been given 
. to farming, know more than I do of these details, and are 
better authority than I am with regard to them. On the 
other hand, I have traveled extensively, and not heedlessly, 
and have seen and pondered certain broader features of the 
earth's improvement and tillage which many stay-at-home 
cultivators have had little or no opportunity to study or 
even observe. By restricting the topics with which I deal, 
the probability of treating some of them to the average 
farmer's profit is increased. 

And, whatever may be his judgment on this slight work, 
I know that, if I could have perused one of like tenor half a 
century ago, when I was a patient worker and an eager reader 
in my father's humble home, my subsequent career would 
have been less anxious and my labors less exhausting than 
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they have been. Could I then have caught but a glimpse of 
the beneficent possibilities of a farmer's life — could I have 
realized that he is habitually (even though blindly) dealing 
with problems which require and reward the amplest knowl- 
edge of Nature's laws, the follest command of science, the 
noblest efibrts of the human intellect, I should have since 
pursued the peaceful, unobtrusive round of an enthusiastic 
and devoted, even though not an eminent or fortunate, tiller 
of the soiL Even the little that is unfolded in the ensuing 
pages would have sufficed to give me a far larger, truer, 
nobler conception of what the farmer of moderate means 
might and should be, than I then attained. I needed to 
realize that observation and reflection, study and mental 
acquisition, are as essential and as serviceable in his pursuit 
as in others, and that no man can have acquired so much 
general knowledge that a farmer's exigencies will not afford 
scope and use for it all. I abandoned the farm, because I 
fancied that I had already perceived, if I had not as yet 
clearly comprehended, all there was in the farmer's calling; 
whereas, I had not really learned much more of it than a 
good plow-horse ought to understand. And, though great 
progress has been made since then, there are still thousands 
of boys, in this enlightened age and conceited generation, 
who have scarcely a more adequate and just conception of 
agriculture than I then had. If I could hope to reach even 
one m every hundred of this class, and induce him to pon- 
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der, impartially, the contents of this slight volume, I know 
that I shall not have written it in vain. 

"We need to mingle more thought with our work. Some 
think till their heads ache intensely ; others work till their 
backs are crooked to the semblance of half an iron hoop ; 
but the workers and the thinkers are apt to be distinct 
classes ; whereas, they should be the same. Admit that it 
has always been thus, it by no means follows that it always 
should or shall be. In an age when every laborer^s son may 
be fairly educated if he will, there should be more fruit 
gathered from the tree of knowledge to justify the magnifi- 
cent promise of its foliage and its bloom. I r^oice in the 
belief that the graduates of our common schools are better 
ditch-diggers, when they can no otherwise employ them- 
selves to better advantage, than though they knew not how 
to read ; but that is not enough. If the untaught peasantry 
of Russia or Hungary grow more wheat per acre than the 
comparatively educated farmers of the United States, our 
education is found wanting. That is a vicious and defective 
if not radically false mental training which leaves its subject 
no better qualified for any usefid calling than though he were 
unlettered. But I forbear to pursue this ever-fruitful theme. 

I look back, on this day completing my sixtieth year, over 
a life, which must now be near its close, of constant effort to 
achieve ends whereof many seem in the long retrospect to 
have been transitory and unimportant, however they may 
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have loomed upon my vision when in their immediate pres- 
ence. One achievement only of our age and country — ^the 
banishment of human chattelhood from our soil — seems now 
to have been worth all the requisite efforts, the agony and 
bloody sweat, through which it was accomplished. But an- 
other reform, not so palpably demanded by justice and hu- 
nianity, yet equally conducive to the well-being of our race, 
presses hard on its heels, and insists that we shall accord it 
instant and earnest consideration. It is the elevation of Labor 
from the plane of drudgery and servility to one of self-respect, 
self-guidance, and genuine independence, so as to render the 
human worker no mere cog in a vast, revolving wheel, whose 
motion he can neither modify nor arrest, but a partner in the 
enterprise which his toil is freely contributed to promote, a 
sharer in the outlay, the risk^ the loss and gain, which it 
involves. This end can be attained through the training of 
the generation who are to succeed us to observe and reflect, 
to live for other and higher ends than those of present sensual 
gratification, and to feel that no achievement is beyond the 
reach of their wisely combined and ably self-directed efforts. 
To that part of the generation of farmers just coming upon the 
stage of responsible action, who have intelligently resolved 
that the future of American agriculture shall evince decided 
and continuous improvement on its past, this little book is 
respectfully commended. h. g. 

irew rort, Jffe&.8,1871. 
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WHAT I KNOW OF FARMING. 



I. 

WILL FARMmq PAT? 



I COMMENCE my essays with this question, because, 
when I urge the superior advantages of a rural life, I 
am often met by the objection that Farmmg does n't 
jfHiy. That, if true, is a serious matter. Let us con- 
sider : 

I do not understand it to be urged that the farmer 
who owns a large, fertile estate, w^ll-fenced, well- 
stocked, with good store of effective implements, 
cannot live and thrive by farming. "What is meant 
is, that he who has little but two brown hands to de- 
pend upon cannot make money, or can make very 
little, by farming. 

I think those who urge this poini have a very in- 
adequate conception of the difficulty encountered by 
every poor young man in securing a good start in 
life, no matter in what pursuit. I came to New-Tork 
when not quite of age, with a good constitution, a 
fair common-school education, good health, good hab- 
its, and a pretty fair trade — (that of printer.) I think 

(13) 
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14 WHAT I KNOW OF FAEMING. 

my outfit lor a campaign against adverse fortune was 
decidedly better than the average ; yet ten long years 
elapsed before it was settled that I could remain here 
and make any decided headway. Meantime, I drank 
no liquors, used no tobacco, attended no balls or other 
expensive entertainments, worked hard and long 
whenever I could find work to do, lost less than a 
month altogether by sickness, and did very little in 
the way of helping others. I judge that quite as 
many did worse than I as did better ; and that, of 
the young lawyera and doctors who try to establish 
themselves here in their professions, quite as many 
earn less as earn more than their bare board during 
the first ten years of their struggle. 

John Jacob Astor, near the close of a long, dili- 
gent, prosperous career, wherein he amassed a large 
fortune, is said to have remarked that, if he were to 
begin life again, and had to choose between making 
his first thousand dollars with nothing to start on, or 
with that thousand making aU that he had actually 
accumulated, he would deem the latter the easier 
task. Depend upon it, young men, it is and must be 
hard work to earn honestly your first thousand dol- 
lars. The burglar, the forger, the blackleg (whether 
he play with cards, with dice, or with stocks), may 
seem to have a quick and easy way of making a 
thousand dollars ; but whoever makes that sum hon- 
estly, with nothing but his own capacities and ener- 
gies as capital, does a very good five-years' work, and 
may deem himself fortunate if he finishes it so soon. 
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WILL FARMING PAT? 15 

I ha/oe known men do better, even at farming. I 
recollect one who, with no capital but a good wife 
and four or five hundred dollars, bought (near Boston) 
a farm of two himdred mainly rough acres, for $2,500, 
and paid for it out of its products within the next five 
years, during which he had nearly doubled its value. 
I lost sight of him then ; but I have not a doubt that, 
if he lived fifteen years longer and had no very bad 
luck, he was worth, as the net result of twenty years' 
effort, at least $100,000. But this man would rise at 
four o'clock of a winter morning, harness his span of 
horses and hitch them to his large market-wagon 
(loaded over night), drive ten miles into Boston, un- 
load and load back again, be home at fair breakfast- 
time, and, hastily swallowing his meal, be fresh as a 
daisy for his day's work, in which he would lead his 
hired men, keeping them clear of the least danger of 
falling asleep. Such men are rare, but they still ex- 
ist, proving scarcely anything impossible to an in- 
domitable will. I would not advise any to work so 
unmercifully ; I seek only to enforce the truth that 
great achievements are within the reach of whoever 
will pay their price. 

An energetic farmer bought, some twenty-five years 
ago, a large grazing farm in Northern Ycrmont, con- 
sisting of some 150 acres, and costing him about 
$3,000. He had a small stock of cattle, which was 
all his land would carry ; but he resolved to increase 
that stock by at least ten per cent, per annum, and 
to so improve his land by cultivation, fertilizing, 
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clover, &C.5 that it would amply carry that increase. 
Fifteen years later, he sold out farm and stock for 
$45,000, and migrated to the "West. I did not under- 
stand that he was a specially hard worker, but only 
a good manager, who kept his eyes wide open, let 
nothing go to waste, and steadily devoted his ener- 
gies and mfeans to the improvement of his stock and 
his farm. 

"Walking one day over the farm of the late Prof. 
Mapes, he showed me a field of rather less than ten 
acres, and said, " I bought that field for $2,400, a 
year ago last September. There was then a light 
crop of corn on it, which the seller reserved and took 
away. I underdrained the field that Fall, plowed 
and sub-soiled it, fertilized it liberally, and planted it 
with cabbage ; and, when these matured, I sold them 
for enough to pay for land, labor, and fertilizers, alto- 
gether." The field was now worth far more than 
when he bought it, and he had cleared it within fif- 
teen months from the date of its purchase. I con- 
sider that a good operation. Another year, the crop 
might have been poor, or might have sold much low- 
er, so as hardly to pay for the labor ; but there are 
risks in other pursuits as weU as in farming. 

A fruit-farmer, on the Hudson above Newburg, 
showed me, three years since, a field of eight or ten 
acres which he had nicely set with Grapes, in rows 
ten feet apart, with beds of Strawberries between the 
rows, from which he assured me that his sales per 
acre exceeded $700 per annum. I presume his out- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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lay for labor, including picking, was less than $300 
per annum ; but it had cost something to make this 
field what it then was. Say that he had spent $1,000 
per acre in under-draining, enriching and tilling this 
field, to bring it to this condition, including the cost 
of his plants, and still there must have been a clear 
profit here of at least $300 per acre. 

I might multiply illustrations ; but let the forego- 
ing suffice. I readily admit that shiftless farming 
doesn't pay — ^that poor crops don't pay — ^that it is 
hard work to make money by farming without some 
capital — that firost, or hail, or drouth, or floods, or 
insects, may blast the farmer's hopes, after he has 
done his best to deserve and achieve success ; but I 
insist that, as a general proposition, Goon Farming 
DOBS pay — ^that few pursuits afford as good a pros* 
pect, as full an assurance, of reward for intelligent, 
energetic, persistent effort, as this does. 

I am not arguing that every man should be a 
farmer. Other vocations are useful and necessary, 
and many pursue them with advantage to them- 
selves and to others. But those pursuits are apt to 
be modified by time, and some of them may yet be 
entirely dispensed with, which Farming never can 
be. It is the first and most essential of human pur- 
suits; it is every one's interest that this calling 
should be honored and prosperous. If not adequately 
recompensed, I judge that is because it is not wisely 
and energetically followed. My aim is to show 
how it may be pursued with satisfiiction and profit. 
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Necessity is the master of us all. A fanner may 
be as strenuous for deep plowing as I am — may firmly 
believe that the soil should be thoroughly broken up 
and pulverized to a depth of fifteen to thirty inches, 
according to the crop ; but, if all the team he can 
muster is a yoke of thin, light steers, or a span of 
old, spavined horses, which have not even a speaking 
acquaintance with grain, what shall he do ? So he 
may heartily wish he had a thousand loads of barn- 
yard manure, and know how to make a good use of 
every ounce of it ; but, if he has it not, and is not 
able to buy it, he can't always afford to forbear sow- 
ing and planting, and so, because he cannot secure 
great crops, do without any crops at aU. If he does 
the best he can, what better ccm he do ? 

Again : Many farmers have fields that must await 
the pleasure of Nature to fit them for thorough culti- 
vation. Here is a field — sometimes a whole farm — 
which, if partially divested of the primitive forest, is 
still thickly dotted with obstinate stimips and filled 
with green, tenacious roots, which could only be re- 

(i8) 
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moved at a heavy, perhaps ruinous, cost. A rich 
man might order them all dug out in a month, and 
see his order fully obeyed ; but, except to clear a spot 
for a garden or under very peculiar circumstances, it 
would not pay ; and a poor man cannot afford to in- 
cur a heavy expense merely for appearance's sake, or 
to make a theatrical display of energy. In the great 
majority of cases, he who farms for a living can't af- 
ford to pull green stumps, but must put his newly- 
cleared land into grass at the earliest day, mow the 
smoother, pasture the rougher portions of it, and wait 
for rain and drouth, heat and frost, to rot his stumps 
until they can easily be pulled or burned out as they 
stand. , 

So with regard to a process I detest, known as 
Pasturing. I do firmly believe that the time is at 
hand when nearly all the food of cattle will, in our 
Eastern and Middle States, be cut and fed to them — 
that we can't afford much longer, even if we can at 
present, to let them roam at will over hill and dale, 
through meadow and forest, biting off the better 
plants and letting the worse go to seed ; often poach- 
ing up the soft, wet soil, especially in Spring, so that 
their hoofs destroy as much as they eat ; nipping ^d 
often killing in their infancy the finest trees, such as 
the Sugar Maple, and leaving only such as Hemlock, 
Red Oak, Beech', &c., to attain maturity. Our race 
generally emerged from savageism and squalor into 
industry, comfort and thrift, through the Pastoral 
condition — the herding, taming, rearing and training 
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of animals being that department of husbandry to 
which barbarians are most jsasily attracted: hence, 
we cling to Pasturing long after the reason for it has 
vanished. The radical, incurable vice of Pasturing — 
that of devouring the better plants and leaving the 
worse to ripen and diffuse seed — can never be wholly 
obviated ; and I deem it safe to estimate that almost 
any farm will carry twice as much stock if their food 
be mainly cut and fed to them as it will if they are 
required to pick it up where and as it grows or grew. 
I am sure that the general adoption of Soiling instead 
of Pasturing will add immensely to the annual pro- 
duct, to the wealth, and to the population, of our 
older States. And yet, I know right well that many 
farms are now so rough and otherwise so unsuited to 
Soiling as to preclude its adoption thereon for many 
years to come. 

Let me indicate what I mean by Good Farming, 
through an illustration drawn from the Great "West : 

All over.the settled portions of the Yalley of the 
Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, there are large 
and small herds of cattle that are provided with little 
or no shelter. The lea of a fence or stack, the par- 
tial, protection of a young and leafless wood, they 
may chance to enjoy ; but that it is a ruinous waste 
to leave them a prey to biting frosts and piercing 
north-westers, their owners seem not to comprehend. 
Many farmers far above want will this Winter feed 
out fields of Com and stacks of Hay to herds of cat- 
tle that will not be one pound heavier on the 1st of 
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next May than they were on the Ist of last December 
— ^who will have required that fodder merely to pre- 
serve their vitality and escape freezirig to death. It 
has mainly been employed as fuel rather than as 
nourishment, and has served, not to put on flesh, but 
to keep out frost. 

Now I am familiar with the excuses fortius waste ; 
but they do not satisfy me. The poorest pioneer 
might have built for his one cow a rude shelter of 
stakes, and poles, and straw or prairie-grass, if he 
had realized its importance, simply in the light of 
economy. He who has many cattle is rarely without 
both straw and timber, and might shelter his stock 
abundantly if he only would. Nay, he could not 
have neglected or omitted it if he had clearly imder- 
stood that his beasts must somehow be supplied with 
heat, and that he can far cheaper warm them from 
without than from within. 

The broad, general, unquestionable trftths, on which 
I insist in behalf of Good Farming are these ; and I 
do not admit that they are subject to exception : 

I. It is very rarely impracticable to grow good 
crops, if you are willing to work for them. If your 
land is too poor to grow Wheat or Com, and you are 
not yet able to enrich it, sow Rye or Buckwheat ; if 
you cannot coax it to grow a good crop of anything, 
let it alone ; and, if you cannot run away from it, 
work out by the day or. month for your more fortu- 
nate neighbors. The time and means squandered in 
trying to grow crops where only half or quarter 
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crops can be made, constitute the heaviest item on 
the wrong side of oar farmers' balance-sheets ; taxing 
them more than their National, State, and local gov- 
ernments together do. 

II. Good crops rarely fail to yield a profit to the 
grower. I know there are exceptions, but they are 
very few. Keep your eye on the farmer who almost 
imiformly has great Grass, good Wheat, heavy 
Com, &c., and, unless he drinks, or has some other 
bad habit, you will find him growing rich. I am 
confident that white blackbirds are nearly as abund- 
ant as farmers who have become poor while usually 
growing good crops. 

III. The fairest single test of good farming is the 
increasing productiveness of the soil. That farm 
which averaged twenty bushels of grain to the acre 
twenty years ago, twenty-five bushels ten years ago, 
and will measure up thirty bushels to the acre from 
this year's crd^, has been and is in good hands. I 
know no other touchstone of Farming so unerring as 
that of the increase or decrease from year to year 
of its aggregate product. If you would convince me 
that X. is a good farmer, do not tell me of some great 
crop he has just grown, but show me that his crop 
has regularly increased from year to year, and I am 
satisfied. 

— ^I shall have more to say on these points as I pro- 
ceed. It suffices for the present if I have clearly in- 
dicated what I mean by Good and what by Bad 
Farming. 
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"When my father was over sixty years old, and had 
lived some twenty years in Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania, he said to me: "I have several times re- 
moved, and always toward the West ; I shall never 
remove again ; but, were I to do so, it would be to- 
ward the East. Experience has taught me that the 
advantages of every section are counterbalanced by 
disadvantages, and that, where any crop is easily 
produced, there it sells low, and sometimes canfiot be 
sold at all. I shall live and die right here ; but, were 
I to remove again, it would not be toward the West/' 

This is but one side of a truth, and I give it for 
whatever it may be worth. Had my father plunged 
into the primitive forest in his twenty-fifth rather 
than his forty-fifth year, he would doubtless have be- 
come more reconciled to pioneer life than he ever didL 
I would advise no one over forty years of age to 1 
undertake, with scanty means, to dig a farm out of 1 
the dense forest, where great trees must be cut down 
and cut up, rolled into log-heaps, and burned to ashes 1 
where they grew. Where half the timber can bo \ 
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Bold for enough to pay the cost of cutting, the case is 
different ; but I know right well that digging a farm 
out of the high woods is, to any but a man of wealth, 
a slow, hard task. Making one out of naked prairie, 
five to ten miles from timber, is less diflScult, but not 
much. He who can locate where he has good timber 
on one side and rich prairie on the other is fortunate, 
and may hope, if his health be spared, to surround 
himself with every needed comfort within ten years. 
Still, the pioneer's life is a ragged one, especially for 
women and children ; and I should advise any man 
who is worth $2,000 and has a family, to buy out an 
" improvement " (which, in most cases, badly needs 
improving) on the outskirt of civilization, rather than 
plunge into the pathless forest or push out upon the 
imbroken prairie. I rejoice that our Public Lands 
are free to actual settlers ; I believe that many are 
thereby enabled to make for themselves homes who 
otherwise would have nothing to leave their children ; 
yet I much prefer a home within the boundaries of 
civilization to one clearly beyond them. There is a 
class of drinking, hunting, frolicking, rarely working, 
frontiersmen, who seem to have been created on pur- 
pose to erect log cabins and break paths in advance 
of a different class of settlers, who regularly come in 
to buy them. out and start them along after a few 
years. I should here prefer to follow rather than lead. 
If Co-operation shall ever be successfully applied to 
the improvement of wild lands, I trust it may be 
otherwise. 
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He who has a fann abeady, and is content with it, 
has no reason to ask, " Whither shall I go ?" and he 
may rest assured that thoroughly good farming will 
pay as well in New England as in Kansas or in Min- 
nesota. I advise no man who has a good farm any- 
where, and is able to keep it, to sell and migrate. I 
know men who make money by growing food within 
twenty miles of this city quite as fast as they could 
in the "West. If you have money to buy and work 
it, and know how to make the most of it, I believe 
you may find land really as cheap, all things consid- 
ered, in Yermont as in "Wisconsin or Arkansas. 

And yet I believe in migration — ^believe that there 
are thousands in the Eastern and the Middle States 
who would improve their circumstances and prospects 
by migrating to the cheaper lands and broader oppor- 
tunities of the West and South. For, in the first 
place, most men are by migration rendered more en- 
ergetic and aspiring ; thrown among strangers, they 
feel the necessity of exertion as they never felt it be- 
fore. Needing almost everything, and obliged to 
rely whoUy on themsjelves, they work in their new 
homes as they never did in their old ; and the conse- 
quences are soqn visible all around them. 

" A stem chase is a long chase," say the sailors ; 
and he who buys a farm mainly on credit, intending 
to pay for it out of its proceeds, finds interest, taxes, 
sickness, bad seasons, hail, frost, drouth, tornadoes, 
floods, &c., &c., deranging his calculations and im- 
peding his progress, until he is often impelled to 
2' • 
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give up in despair. There are men who can sur- 
mount every obstacle and defy discouragement^ — 
these need no advice ; but there are thousands who, 
having little means and large families, can grow into 
a good farm more easily and far more sm*ely than 
they can pay for it ; and these may wisely seek homes 
where population is yet sparse and land is consequent- 
ly cheap. Doubtless, some migrate who might bet- 
ter have forborne ; yet the instinct which draws our 
race toward sunset is nevertheless a true one. The 
East will not be depopulated ; but the West will grow 
more rapidly in the course of the next tweniy years 
than ever in the past. The Railroads which have 
brought Kansas and Minnesota within three days, 
and California within a week of us, have rendered 
this inevitable. 

But the South also invites immigration as she never 
did till now. Her lands are still very cheap ; she is 
better timbered, in the average, than the West ; her 
climate attracts; her unopened mines and unused 
water-power call loudly for enterprise, labor and 
skill. It is absurd to insist that her soil is exhausted 
when not one-third of it has ever yet been plowed. 
I do not advise solitary migration to the South, be- 
cause she needs schools, mills, roads, bridges, 
churches, &c., &c., which the solitary immigrant can 
neither provide nor well do without : and I have no 
assurance that he, if obliged to work out for present 
bread, would find those ready to employ and willing 
to pay him ; but let a hundred Northern fanners and 
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mechanics worth $1,000 to $3,000 each combine to 
select (through chosen agents) and buy ten or twenty 
thousand acres in some Southern State, embracing hill 
and vale, timber and tillage, water-power and miner- 
als, and divide it equitably among themselves, after 
laying it out with roads, a park, a village-plat, sites 
fei churches, schools, &c., and I am confident that 
they can thus make pleasant homes more cheaply and 
speedily there flwa almost anywhere eke. 

Good farming land, improved or unimproved, is 
this day cheaper in the United States, all things con- 
sidered, than in any other country — cheaper than it 
can long remain. So many are intent on short cuts 
to riches that the soil is generally neglected, and may 
be bought amazingly cheap in parts of Connecticut 
as well as in Iowa or Nebraska. "When I was last in 
Illinois, I rode for some hours beside a gray-coated 
farmer of some sixty years, who told me this : " I 
came here thirty years ago, and took up, at $1J per 
acre, a good tract of land, mainly in timber. I am 
now selling off the timber at $100 per acre, reserv- 
ing the land." That seems to me a good operation — 
not so quick as a comer in the stock-market, but 
far safer. And, while I would advise no man to incur 
debt, I say most earnestly to all who have means, 
^^Look out the place where you would prefer to live 
and die; take time to suit yourself thoroughly; 
choose it with reference to your means, your calling, 
your expectations, and, if you can pay for it, hwy it. 
Do not imagine that land is cheap in the West or 
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the South only ; it is to be found cheap in every 
State by those who are able to own and who know 
how to use it.*' 

I earnestly trust that the obvious advantages of 
settling in colonies are to be widely and rapidly im- 
proved by our people, nearly as follows : One thous- 
and heads of femilies unite to form a colony, contribute 
$100 to $500 each to defifay the cost of seeking out 
and securing a suitable location, and send out two or 
three of the most capable and trustworthy of their num- 
ber to find and purchase it ; and now let their lands be 
surveyed and divided into village or city lots at or near 
the center, larger allotments (for mechanics' and mer- 
chants' homes) surrounding that center, and far larger 
(for farms) outside of these ; and let each member, on 
or soon after his arrival, select a village-lot, out-lot, 
farm, or one of each if he chooses and can pay for 
them. Let ample reservations of the best sites for 
churches, school-houses, a town hall, public park, etc., 
be made in laying out the village, and let each pur- 
chaser of a lot or farm be required to plant shade-trees 
along the highways which skirt or traverse it. If 
irrigation by common effort be deemed necessary, let 
provision be made for that. Run up a large, roomy 
structure for a family hotel or boarding-house ; and 
now invite each stockholder to come on, select his land, 
pay for it, and get up some sort of a dwelling, leaving 
his family to follow when this shall have been rendered 
habitable ; but, if they insist on coming on with him 
and taking their chances, so be it. 
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PBEPASING TO VASM. 

I WBTTB mainly for beginners — ^for young persons, 
and some not so young, who are looking to farming 
as the vocation to which their future years are to be 
given, by which their living is to be gained. In this 
chapter, I would counsel young men, who, not having 
been reared in personal contact with the daily and 
yearly round of a farmer's cares and duties, purpose 
henceforth to live by farming. 

To these I would earnestly say, *^ No baste I" Our 
boys are in too great a hurry to be men. They want 
to be bosses before they have qualified themselves to 
be eflScient journeymen. I have personally known 
several instances of young men, fresh from school or 
from some city vocation, buying or hiring a farm and 
undertaking to work it ; and I cannot now recall a 
single instance in which the attempt has succeeded ; 
while speedy failure has been the usual result. The 
assumption that farming is a rude, simple matter, re- 
quiring little intellect and less experience, has buried 
many a well-meaning youth under debts which the 
best efforts of many subsequent years will barely 

(^9) 
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enable him to pay off. In my opinion, half our fiwm- 
ers now living would say, il* questioned, that they 
might better have waited longer before buying or 
hiring a farm. 

When I was ten years old, my father took a job of 
clearing off the mainly fallen and partially rotten 
timber — ^largely White Pine and Black Ash — ^from 
fifty acres of level and then swampy land ; and he 
and his two boys gave most of the two ensuing years 
(1821-2) to the rugged task. When it was finished, 
1 — ^a boy of twelve years — could have taken just such 
a tract of half-burned primitive forest as that was 
when we took hold of it, and cleared it by an expen- 
diture of seventy to eighty per cent, of the labor we 
actually bestowed upon that. I had learned, in clear- 
ing this, how to economize labor in any future under- 
taking of the kind ; and so every one learns by ex- 
perience who steadily observes and reflects. He 
must have been a very good farmer at the start, or a 
very poor one afterward, who cannot grow a thousand 
bushels of grain much cheaper at thirty years of age 
than he could at twenty. 

To every young man who has had no farming ex- 
perience, or very little, yet who means to make farm- 
ing his vocation, I say. Hire out, for the coming year, 
to the very best farmer who will give you anything 
like the value of your labor. Buy a very few choice 
books, (if you have them not already,) which treat 
of Geology, Chemistry, Botany, and the application 
of their truths in Practical Agriculture ; give to these 
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the close and thoughtful attention of your few leisure 
hours ; keep your eyes wide open, and set down in a 
note-book or pocket-diary each night a minute of 
whatever has been done on the farm that day, making 
a note of each storm, shower, frost, hail, etc., and 
also of the date at which each planted crop requires 
tillage or is ripe enough to harvest, and ascertaining, 
so far as possible, what each crop produced on the 
farm has cost, and which of them all are produced at 
a profit and which at a loss. At the year's end, hire 
again to the same or another good farmer and pursue 
the same course ; and so do till you shall be twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age, which is young 
enough to marry, and quite young enough to under- 
take the management of a farm. By this time, if 
you have carefully saved and wisely invested your 
earnings, you will have several hundred dollars; and, 
if you do not choose to migrate to some region where 
land is very cheap, you will have found some one 
willing to sell you a small farm on credit, taking a 
long mortgage as security. Tour money — assuming 
that you have only what you will have earned — ^will 
aU be wanted to fix up your building, buy a team and 
cow, with the few implements needed, and supply 
you with provisions till you can grow some. If you 
can start thus experienced and full-handed, you may, 
by diligence, combined with good fortune, begin to 
make payments on your mortgage at the close of 
your second year. 
I hate debt as profoundly as any one can, hut I do 
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not consider this really running into debt. One has 
more land than he needs, and does not need his pay 
for it forthwith ; another wants land, but lacks the 
means of present payment. They two enter into an 
agreement mutually advantageous, whereby the poor- 
er has the present use and ultimate fee-simple of the 
farm in question, in consideration of the payment of 
certain sums as duly stipulated. Technically, the 
buyer becomes a debtor ; practically, I do not regard 
him as such, until payments fall due which he is un- 
able promptly to meet. Let him rigorously avoid 
all other debt, and he need not shrink from nor be 
ashamed of this. 

I have a high regard for scientific attainments ; I 
wish every young man were thoroughly instructed in 
the sciences which underlie the art of farming. But 
all the learning on earth, though it may powerfully 
help to make a good farmer, would not of itself make 
one. "When a young man has learned all that semi- 
naries and lectures, books and cabinets, can teach 
him, he still needs practice and experience to make 
him a goodrfarmer. 

— " But wouldn't you have a young man study in 
order that he may become a good farmer ?" 

— ^If he has money. Yes. I believe a youth worth 
four or five thousand dollars may wisely spend a 
tenth of his means in attending lectures, and even 
courses of study, at any good seminary where Natural 
Science is taught and applied to Agriculture. But 
life is short at best ; and he who has no means, or 
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very little, cannot really afford to attend even an 
Agricultural College. He can acquire so much of 
Science as is indispensable in the cheaper way I have 
indicated. He cannot wisely consent to spend the 
best years of his life in getting ready to live. 

He who has already mastered the art of farming, 
and has adequate means, may of course buy a farm 
to-morrow, though he be barely or not quite of age. 
He has little to learn from me. Yet I think even 
such have often concluded, in after years, that they 
were too hasty in buying land 7— that they might 
profitably have waited, and deliberated, and garnered 
the treasures of experience, before they took the grave 
step of buying their future home; with regard to 
which I shall make some suggestions in my next 
chapter. 

But I protest against a young man's declining or 
postponing the purchase of a farm merely because he 
is not able to buy a great one. Twenty acres of ara- 
ble soil near a city or manufacturing village, forty 
acres in a rural district of any old State, or eighty 
acres in a region just beginning to be peopled by 
"White men, is an ample area for any one who is worth 
less than $2,000. If he understands his business, he 
will find profitable employment hereon for every 
working hour : if he does not understand farming, 
he will buy his experience dear enough on 'this, yet 
more cheaply than he would on a wider area. Until 
he shall have more money than he needs, let him be- 
ware of buying more land than he absolutely wants. 
2* 
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No one need be told at thifl day that good land is 
cheaper than poor — ^that the former may be bonght 
at less cost than it can be made. Yet this, like 
most truths, may be given nndne emphasis. It 
should be considered in the light of the less obvious 
truth that Every fa/rmer may make advantageous use 
of SOME poor l(md. The smallest farm should have 
its strip or belt of forest ; the larger should have an 
abundance and variety of trees ; and sterile, stony 
land grows many if not most trees thriftily. Even 
at the risk of arousing Western prejudice, I maintain 
that New-England, and all broken, hilly, rocky 
countries, have a decided advantage (abundantly 
counterbalanced, no doubt) over regions of great fer- 
tility and nearly uniform facility, in that human 
stupidity and mole-eyed greed can never wholly di- 
vest them of forests — that their sterile crags and 
steep acclivities must mainly be left to wood forever. 
Avarice may strip them of their covering of to-day ; 
but, defying the plow and the spade, they cannot be 
so denuded that they will not be speedily reclothed 
with trees and foliage. 

(34) 
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I am not a believer that " Five Acres " or " Ten 
Acres " suffice for a farm. I know where money is 
made on even fewer than five acres ; but they who 
do it are few, and men of ,excepti(Hial capacity and 
diligence. Their achievements are necessarily con- 
fined to the vicinage of cities or manufacturing vil- 
lages. The great majority of all who live by Agri- 
culture want room to turn upon — ^want to grow grass 
and keep stock — and, for such, no mere garden or 
potato-patch will answer. They want genuine farms. 

Yet, go where you may in this country, you will 
hear a farmer saying of his neighbor, '' He has too 
much land," even where the criticism might justly 
be reciprocated. We cannot all be mistaken on this 
head. 

There are men who can each manage thousands 
of acres of tillage, just as there are those who can 
skillftdly wield an army of a hundred thousand menu 
Napoleon said there were two of this class in th% 
Europe of his day. There are others who cannot 
handle a hundred acres so that nothing is lost through 
neglect or oversight. Eules must be adapted to 
average capacities and circumstances. He who ex- 
pects to live by cattle-rearing needs many more acres 
than he who is intent on grain-growing ; while he 
who contemplates vegetable, root, and fruit culture, 
needs fewer acres still. As to the direction of his 
efforts, each one will be a law imto himself. 

If I were asked, by a young man intent on farm 
ing, to indicate the proper area for him, I would 
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say, Buy ju8t so large a farm as half your means 
win pa/y for. In other words, ^' If you are worth 
$20,000, invest half of it in land, the residue in 
stock, tools, etc. ; and ob§erve the same rule of pro- 
portion, whether you be worth $1,000,000 or only 
$1,000. K you are worth just nothing at all, I 
would invest in land the half of that, and no more. 
In other words, I would either wait to earn $500 or 
over, or push Westward till I found land that costs 
practically nothing. 

This, then, I take to be the gist of the popular 
criticism on our farmers as having unduly enlarged 
their borders : They have more land than they home 
capital to stock and tHZ to the best advantage. He 
who has but fifty acres has too much if he lets part 
of his land lie idle and unproductive for lack of team 
or hands to tiU it eflSciently ; while he who has a 
thousand acres has none too much if he has the means 
and talents wherewith to make the best of it all. 

I have said that I consider the soil of New Eng- 
land as cheap, all things considered, for him who is 
able to buy and work it, as that of Minnesota or Ar- 
kansas — that I urge migration to the West only upon 
those who cannot pay for farms in the old States. I 
doubt whether the farmers of any other section have, 
in the average, done better, throughout the last ten 
years, than the butter-makers of Vermont, the cheese- 
dairymen of this State. And yet there is, in the 
ri^gy? rocky, patchy character of most of our Eastern 
farms, an insuperable barrier to the most economic, 
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effective cultivation. K the ridges were further 
apart — if each rocky or gravelly knoll were not in 
close proximity to a strip of bog oi* morass — ^it would 
be different. But the genius of our age points un- 
mistakably to cultivation by steam or some other me- 
chanical application of power; and this requires 
spacious fields, with few or no obstacles to the equa- 
ble progress of the plow. I apprehend that, for this 
reason, the growth of bread-corn eastward of the 
Hudson can never more be considerably extended, 
so long as the boundless, fertile prairies can so easily 
pour their exhaustless supplies upon us. Fruits, 
Vegetables, Roots and Grass, we must continue to 
grow, probably in ever-increasing abundance; but 
we of the East will buy our bread-corn largely if not 
mainly from the West. 

He, therefore, who buys land in the Eastern States 
should regard primarily its capacity to produce those 
crops in which the East can never be supplanted — 
Grass, Fruits, Vegetables, Timber. If a farm will 
also produce good Com or Wheat, that is a recom- 
mendation ; but let him place a higher value on those 
capacities which will be more generally required and 
drawn upon. 

In the West, the case is different; for, though 
Wheat-culture still recedes before the footsteps of 
advancing population, and Minnesota may soon cease 
to grow for others, as Western New-York, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Northern Illinois, have already done, yet 
Indian Com, being the basis of both Beef and Pork, 
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will long hold its own in the Yalley of the Ohio and 
in that of the Upper Mississippi. As it recedes 
slowly Westward, Clover and Timothy, Butter and 
Cheese, will press closely on its footsteps. 

Good neighbors, good roads, good schools, good 
mechanics at hand, and a good church within reach, 
will always be valued and sought : few farmers are 
likely to disregard them. Let whoever buys a farm 
whereon to live resolve to buy once for all, and let 
him not forget that health is not only wealth but 
happiness — ^that an eligible location and a beautiful 
prospect are elements of enjoyment not only for our- 
selves but our friends ; let him not fancy that all the 
land will soon be gobbled up and held at exorbitant 
prices, but believe that money will almost always 
command money's worth of whatever may be need- 
ed, so that he need not embarrass himself to-day 
through fear that he may not be able to find sellers 
to-morrow, and he can hardly fail to buy judiciously 
and thus escape that worst species of home-sickness — 
sickness of home. 
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"Whoever finds himself the newly installed owner 
and occupant of a fann, should, before doing much 
beyond growing a crop in the ordinary way, study 
well its character, determine its capacities, make him- 
self well acquainted with its peculiarities of soil and 
surface, with intent to make the most of it in his fu- 
ture operations. I would devote at least a year to 
this thoughtful observation and study. 

To one reared amid the rugged scenery of New- 
England, or on either slope of the Allegheny ridge, 
all prairie farms look alike, just as a European sup- 
poses this to be the case with all negroes. A better 
acquaintance will show the average prairie quarter- 
section by no means an unbroken meadow, " level as 
a house -floor," but diversified by water-courses, 
" sloughs," and gentle acclivities — sometimes by con- 
siderable ravines and " barrens " or elevated " swales," 
thinly covered with timber, or brush, or both. But 
I will contemplate more especially a Northern farm, 
made up of hill and vale or glade, rocky ridge and 
skirting bog or other low land, with a wood-lot on 

(39) 
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the rear or not far distant, and clumps or belts of 
timber irregularly lining brook and ravine, or lurk- 
ing in the angles and sinuosities of walls and wooden 
fences, and a ragged, mossy orchard sheltered in some 
quiet nook, or sprawling over some gravelly hill-side. 
A brook, nearly dry in August, gurgles down the 
hill-side or winds through the swamp ; while fields, 
moderately sloping here and nearly level there, in- 
terposed as they can be, have severally been devoted, 
for a generation or more, alternately to Grain and 
Grass^the latter largely preponderating. We will 
suppose this farm to measure from 50 to 150 acres. 

Now, the young man who has bought or inherited 
this farm may be wholly and consciously tmable to 
enter upon any expensive system of improvement 
for the next ten years — ^may fully realize that four or 
five days of each week must meantime be given to 
the growing or earning of present bread — ^yet he 
should none the less study well the capacities and 
adaptations of each acre, and mature a comprehen- 
sive plan for the ultimate bringing of each field into 
the best and most useful condition whereof it is sus- 
ceptible, before he cuts a living tree or digs a solitary 
drain. He is morally certain of doing something — 
perhaps many things — that he will sadly wish un- 
done, if he fails to study pecidiarities and mature a 
plan before he begins to improve or to fit his several 
fields for profitable cultivation. 

And the first selection to be made is that of a pas- 
ture, since I am compelled to use an old, familiar 
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name for what should be essentially a new thing. 
This pasture should be as near the center of the farm 
as may be, and convenient to the bams and barn- 
yard that are to be. It should have some shade, but 
no very young trees; should be dry and rolling, with 
an abundance of the purest living water. The 
smaller this pasture-lot may be, the better I shall like 
it, provided you fence it very stoutly, connect it with 
the barn-yard by a lane if they are not in close prox- 
imity, and firmly resolve that, outside of this lot, this 
lane, this yard and the adjacent stable, your cattle 
shall never be seen, unless on the road to market. 
Very possibly, the day may come wherein you will 
decide to dispense with pasturing altogether; but 
that is, for the present, improbable. OTie pasture you 
will have ; if yon live in the broad West, and purpose 
to graze extensively, it will doubtless be a large one ; 
but permitting your stock to ramble in Spring and 
Fall all over your own fields — (and perhaps your 
neighbors' also) — in quest of their needful food, biting 
off the tops of the finer young trees, trampling down 
or breaking off some that are older, rubbing the 
bark off of your growing fruit-trees, and doing dam- 
age that years will be required to repair, I most 
vehemently protest against. 

The one great error that misleads and corrupts 
mankind is the presumption that something may he 
had for nothing. The average farmer imagines that 
whatever of flesh or of milk may accrue to him from 
the food his cattle obtain by browsing over his fields 
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or through his woods, is so much clear gain — ^that 
they do the needful work, while he pockets the net 
proceeds. But the universe was framed on a plan 
which requires so much for so much ; and this law 
will not submit to defiance or evasion. Under the 
unnatural, exceptional conditions which environ the 
lone squatter on a vast prairie, something may be 
made by turning cattle loose and letting them shift 
for themselves ; but this is at best transitory, and at 
war with the exigencies of civilization. Whoever 
lives within sight of a school-house, or within hear- 
ing of a church-bell, is under the dominion of a law 
alike inexorable and beneficent — ^the law that requires 
each to pay for all he gets, and reap only where he 
has sown. 

You can hardly have a pasture so small that it will 
not afford hospitality to weeds and prove a source 
of multiform infestations. The plants that should 
mature and be diffused will be kept down to the 
earth ; those which should be warred upon and eradi- 
cated will flourish untouched, ripen their seed, and 
diffuse it far and wide. Thistles, White Daisy, and 
every plant that impedes tillage and diminishes crops, 
are nourished and diffused by means of pastures. 

I hold, therefore, that the good farmer will run a 
mowing-machine over his pasture twice each Sum- 
mer — say early in June, and then late in July — or, 
if his lot be too rough for this, will have it clipped 
at least once with a scythe. Cutting all manner of 
worthless if not noxious plants in the blossom, will 
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benefit the soil which their seeding would tax; it 
will render the eradication of weeds from your till- 
age a far easier task ; and it will prevent your being 
a nuisance to your neighbors. I am confident that 
no one who has formed the habit of keeping down 
the weeds in his pasture wiU ever abandon it. 

I think each pasture should have (though mine, as 
yet, has not) a rude shed or other shelter whereto the 
cattle may resort in case of storm or other inclemency. 
How much they shrink as well as suffer from one cold, 
pelting rain, few fully realize ; but I am sure that 
" the merciful man" who (as the Scripture says) " is 
merciful to his beast," finds his humanity a good pay- 
ing investment. I doubt that the rule would fail, 
even in Texas ; but I am contemplating civilized hus- 
bandry, not the rude conditions of tropical semi-bar- 
barism. If only by means of stakes and straw, give 
cattle a chance to keep dry and warm when they 
must otherwise shiver through a rainy, windy day 
and night on the cold, wet ground, and I am sure 
they will pay for it. 

In confining a herd of cattle to such narrow limits, 
I do not intend that they shall be stinted to what 
grows there. On the contrary, I expect them to be 
fed on Winter Rye, on Cut Grass, on Sowed Com, 
Sorghum, Stalks, Roots, etc., etc., as each shall be in 
season. With a good mower, it is a light hour^s work 
before breakfast to cut and cart to a dozen or twenty 
head as much grass or com as they will eat during the 
day. But let that point stand over for the present. 
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I AM not at all sentimental — ^much less mawldsli — 
regarding the destruction of trees. Descended from 
several generations of timber-cutters (for my paternal 
ancestors came to America in 1640), and myself en- 
gaged for tliree years in land-clearing, I realize that 
trees exist for use rather than for ornament, and have 
no more scruple as to cutting timber in a forest than 
as to cutting grass in a meadow. Utility is the rea- 
son and end of all vegetable growth — of a hickory's 
no less than a cornstalk's. I have always considered 
"Woodman, spare that tree," just about the most 
mawkish bit of badly versified prose in our language, 
and never could guess how it should touch the sen- 
sibilities of any one. Understand, then, that I urge 
the planting of trees mainly because I believe it will 
fo/y^ and the preservation, improvement, and exten- 
sion, of forests, for precisely that reason. 

Yet I am not insensible to the beauty and grace 
lent by woods, and groves, and clumps or rows of 
trees, to the landscape they diversify. I feel the 
force of Emerson's averment, that " Beauty is its 
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own excuse for being," and know that a homestead 
embowered in, belted by, stately, graceful elms, 
maples, and evergreens, is really vtorth more, and 
will sell for more, than if it were naked field and 
meadow. I consider it one positive advantage (to 
balance many disadvantages) of our rocky, hilly, 
rugged Eastern country, that it will never, in all 
probability, be so denuded of forests as the rich, 
facile prairies and swales of the Great Yalley may be. 
Our winds are less piercing, our tornadoes less de- 
structive, than those of the Great West. I doubt 
whether there is another equal area of the earth's 
surface whereon so many kinds of valuable trees grow 
spontaneously and rapidly, defying eradication, as 
throughout New-England and on either slope of the 
Alleghenies ; and this profusion of timber and foliage 
may well atone for, or may be fairly weighed against, 
many deficiencies and drawbacks. The Yankee, who 
has been' accustomed to see trees spring up spontane- 
ously wherever they were not kept down by ax, or 
plow, or scythe, and to cross running water every 
half mile of a Summer day's journey, may well be 
made homesick, by two thousand miles of naked, 
dusty, wind-swept Plains, whereon he finds no water 
for fifty to a hundred miles, and knows it impossible 
to cut an ax-helve, much more an axle-tree, in the 
course of a wearying journey^ No Eastern farmer 
ever realized the blessedness of abundant and excel- 
lent wood and water until he had wandered far from 
his boyhood's home. 
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No one may yet be able fully to explain the inter- 
dependence of these two blessings ; biit the fact re- 
mains. All over " the Plains," there is evidence that 
trees grew and flourished where none are now found, 
and that springs and streams were then frequent and 
abiding where none now exist. A prominent citizen 
of Nevada, who explored southward from Austin to 
the Colorado, assured me that his party traveled for 
days in the bed of what had once been a considerable 
river, but in which it was evident that no water had 
flowed for years. And I have heard that, since the 
Mormons have planted trees over considerable sec- 
tions of Utah, rains in Summer are no longer rare, 
and Salt Lake evinces, by a constant though moder- 
ate increase of her volume of waters, that the equilib- 
rium of rain-fall with evaporation in the Great 
Basin has been fully restored — or rather, that the 
rain-fall is now taking the lead. 

I have a firm faith that all the great deserts of the 
Temperate and Torrid Zones will yet be reclaimed 
by irrigation and tree-planting. The bill which Con- 
gress did not pass, nor really consider, whereby it 
was proposed, some years since, to give a section of 
the woodless Public Lands remote from settlement to 
every one who, in a separate township, would plant 
and cherish a quarter-section of choice forest-trees, 
ought to have been passed — with modifications, per- 
haps, but preserving the central idea. Had ten thous- 
and quarter-sections, in so many different townships 
of the Plains, been thus planted to timber ten to 
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twenty years ago, and protedied from fire and devas- 
tation till now, the value of those Plains for settle- 
ment would have been nearly or quite doubled. 

A capital mistake, it seems to me, is being made by 
some of the dairy farmers of our own State. One 
who has a hundred acres of good soil, whereof twenty 
or thirty are wooded, cuts off his timber entirely, cal- 
culating that the additional grass that he may grow 
in its stead wiU p«y for all the coal he needs for fuel, 
so that he will make a net gain of the time he has 
hitherto devoted each "Winter to cutting and hauling 
wood. He does not consider how much his soil wiU 
lose in Summer moisture, how his springs and run- 
nels will be dried up, nor how the sweep of harsh 
winds will be intensified, by baring his hill-tops and 
ravines to sun and breeze so utterly. In my deliber- 
ate judgment, a farm of one hundred acres will yield 
mcyre feed, with far greater uniformity of product from 
year to year, if twenty acres of its ridge-crests, ravine- 
sides, and rocky places, are thickly covered with tim- 
ber, than if it be swept clean of trees and all devoted 
to grass. Hence, I insist that the farmer who sweeps 
off his wood and resolves to depend on coal for fuel, 
hoping to increase permanently the ^product of his 
dairy, makes a sad miscalculation. 

Spain, Italy, and portions of France, are now suf- 
fering from the improvidence that devoured their for- 
ests, leaving the future to take care of itself. I pre- 
sume the great empires of antiquity suffered from the 
same folly, though to a much greater extent. The 
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remains of now extinct races who formerly peopled 
and tilled the central valleys of this continent, and 
especially the Territory of Arizona, probably bear 
witness to a similar recklessness, which is paralleled 
by our fathers' and our own extermination of the 
magnificent forests of White Pine which, barely a 
century ago, covered so large a portion of the soil of 
our Northern States. Vermont sold White Pine 
abundantly to England through Canada within my 
day : she is now supplying her own wants from Can- 
ada at a cost of not less than five times the price she 
sold for ; and she will be paying still higher rates be- 
fore the close of this century. I entreat our farmers 
not to preserve every tree, good, bad, or indifferent, 
that may happen to be growing on their lands — ^but, 
outside of the limited districts wherein the primitive 
forest must still be cut away in order that land may 
be obtained for cultivation, ioplcmt and rear a/t least 
two letter trees for every one they may he impelled to 
cut down. How this may, in the average, be most 
judiciously done, I will try to indicate in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 
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Is my judgment, the proportion of a small farm 
that should be constantly devoted to trees (other than 
fruit) is not less than one-fourth ; while, of farms ex- 
ceeding one hundred acres in area, that proportion 
should be not less than one-third, and may often be 
profitably increased to one-half. I am thinking of 
such as are in good part superficially rugged and 
rocky, or sandy and sterile, such as New-England, 
eastern New- York, northern New-Jersey, with both 
slopes of the Alleghenie^, as well as the western third 
of our continent, abound in. It may be that it is ad- 
visable to be content with a smaller proportion of 
timber in the Prairie States and the broad, fertile in- 
tervales which embosom most of our great rivers for 
at least a part of their course ; but I doubt it And 
there is scarcely a farm in the whole countiy, outside 
of the great primitive forests in which openings have 
but recently been made, in which some tree-planting 
is not urgently required. 

** Too much land," you will h^ar argued on ^tery 
ftide as a reason for poor farmiug and mes^er crops. 

3 C49) 
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Ask an average fanner in New-England, in Virginia, 
in Kentucky, or in Alabama, why the crops of his 
section are in the average no better, and the answer, 
three times in four, will be, " Our farmers have too 
much land" — ^that is, not too much absolutely, but 
too much relatively to their capital, stock, and gen- 
eral ability to till eflfectively. The habitual grower 
of poor crops will proflfer this explanation quite as 
freely and frequently as his more thrifty neighbor. 
And what everyone asserts must have a basis of 
truth. 

Now, I do not mean to quarrel with the instinct 
which prompts my countrymen to buy and hold too 
much land. They feel, as I do, that land is still 
cheap almost anywhere in this country — cheap, if not 
in view of the income now derived from it, cer- 
tainly in contemplation of the price it must soon 
command and the income it might, under better 
management, be made to yield. Under this convic- 
tion — or, if you please, impression — every one is in- 
tent on holding on to more land than ho can profit- 
ably till, if not more than he can promptly pay for. 

What I do object to is simply this — ^that thousands, 
who have more land than they have capital to work 
profitably, will persist in half-tilling many acres, in- 
stead of thoroughly fanning one-half or one third so 
many, and getting the rest into wood so fast as may 
be. I am confident that two-thirda of all our farm- 
ers would improve their circumstances and increase 
their incomes by concentrating their efibrts, their 
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meMis, their fertilizers, upon half to two-thirds of 
the area they now skim and skin, and giving the 
residue back to timber-growing. 

In my own hilly, rocky, often boggy, "Westchester 
— ^probably within six of being the oldest Agricul- 
tural County in the Union — ^I am confident that ten 
thousand acres might to-morrow be given back to 
forest with profit to the owners and advantage to all 
its inhabitants. It is a fruit-growing, milk-producing, 
truck-farming county, closely, adjoining the greatest 
city of the New World ; hence, one wherein land can 
be cultivated as profitably as almost anywhere else — 
yet I am satisfied that half its surface may be more 
advantageously devoted to timber than to grass or 
tillage. Nay ; I doubt that one acre in a hundred 
of rocky land — that is, land ribbed or dotted with 
rocks that the bar or the rock-hook cannot lift from 
their beds, and which it will not as yet pay to blast 
— ^is now tilled to profit, or ever will be until it shall 
be found advisable to clear them utterly of stone 
breaking through or rising within two feet of the sur- 
face. The time will doubtless arrive in which many 
fields wiU pay for clearing of stone that would not 
to-day ; these, I urge, should be given up to wood 
now, and kept wooded until the hour shall have struck 
for ridding them of every impediment to the steady 
progress of both the surface and the subsoil plow. 

Were aU the rocky crests and rugged acclivities of 
this County bounteously wooded once more, and kept 
60 for a generation, our floods would be less injcai- 
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ouSj 6m springs unfailing, and our streiffls fliprd 66t^ 
gtatt and eqaable ; our blasts wonld be less bitter, 
and our gales less destructive to fruit; we should 
hare vastly more birds to delight us by their melody 
and aid us in onr not very successful war with de- 
voTiring insects ; we should grov^ peaches, cherries, 
and other delicate fruits, which the violent capriced 
of our seasons, the remorselei^ devastations of oui' 
visible and invisible insect enemies, have all but an- 
nihilated ; and we should keep more cows and make 
more milk on two-thirds of the land now devoted to 
grass than we actually do from the whol6 of it. And 
what is true of Westchester is measurably true of 
every rural county in the Union. 

I have said that I believe in cutting trees as well 
as in growing them ; I have not said, and do not . 
mean to say, that I believe in cutting everything 
clean as you go. That was Once proper in "Westches- 
ter; it is still advisable in forest-covered regions, 
where the Sun must be let in before cropd can be 
grown ; but, in nine cases out of ten, timber should 
be thinned or culled out rather than cut off; and, for 
ev^ tree taken away, at least tWo should be plaited 
or set out. 

We have pretty well outgrowh the folly of letting 
every apple-tree beat such fruit ad it will ; though iu 
the orchaM of my fether^s little farm in Amherst, 
N. H., whereon 1 was bom, no tree had ever been 
grafted when I bade idieu to it in 1820 ; and I pre- 
sume none ha& b6en to this day. By this time, almost 
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every fiurmer realizes that he c(m^t qfford to grow lit- 
tle, gnarly, villainondy sour or detestably bitter- 
sweet apples, when, by duly setting a graft at a cost 
of two dimes, he may make that identical tree yield 
Greenings or Pippins at least as bounteously. I pre- 
sume the cumulative experience of fifty or sixty gen- 
erations of apple-growers has ripened this conclusion. 
Why do they not infer readily and generally that 
growing indifferent timber where the best and most 
valued would grow 83 rapidly, is a stupid, costly 
blunder? It seems to me that whoever has attained 
the conviction that apple-trees should be grafted 
ought to know that it is wasteful to grow Red Oak, 
Beech, White Maple, and Alder, where White Oak, 
Hickory, Locust, and White Pine, might be growp 
with equal facility, in equal luxuriance, provided tho 
right seeds were planted, and a little pains taken tp 
keep down, for a year or two, the shoots spontaneously 
sent up by the wrong ones. 

North of the Potomac, and east of the Ohio, and 
(I presume) in limited districts elsewhere, rocky, 
sterile woodlands, costing $2 to $60 per acre accord- 
ing to location, etc., are to-day the cheapest property 
to be bought in the United States. Even though 
noOiing were done with them but keep out fire and 
cattle, and let the young trees grow as they will, 
money can be more profitably and safely invested in 
lands covered by young timber than in anything else. 
The parent, who would invest a few thousands for 
the beiiefit of ohUdren or grandchildren stiU young, 
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may buy woodlands which will be worth twenty 
times their present cost within the next twenty years. 
But better oven than this would it be to buy np 
rocky, craggy, naked hill-sides and eminences which 
have been pastured to death, and, shuttmg out cat- 
tle inflexibly, scratch these over with plow, mattock, 
hoe, or pick, as circumstances shall dictate, plant 
them thickly with Chestnut, Walnut, Hickory, White 
Oak, and the seeds of Locust and White Pine. I 
say Locust, thongh not yet certain that this tree must 
not be started in garden or nursery-beds and trans- 
planted when two «or three years old, so puny and 
feeble is it at the outset, and so likely to be smother- 
ed under leaves or killed out by its more fstvored 
neighbors. I have experiments in progress not yet 
matured, which may shed light on this point before 
I finish these essays. 

PUmt thiddyy and of diverse kinds, so as to cover 
the ground promptly and choke out weeds and shrubs, 
with full purpose to thin and prune as circumstances 
shall dictate. 

Many farmers are averse to planting timber, be- 
cause (they think) nothing can be realized therefrom 
for the next twenty or thirty years, which is as long 
as they expect to live. But this is a grave miscalcu- 
lation. Let us suppose a rocky, hilly pasture-lot of 
ten or twenty acres rudely scratched over as I have 
suggested, and thickly seeded with hickory nuts and 
white oak acorns only : within five years, it will 
yield abundantly of hoop-poles, though the better, 
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more promising half be left to mature, as they 
should be; two years later, another and larger crop 
of hoop-poles may be cut, still sparing the best ; and 
thenceforth a valuable crop of timber may be taken 
from that land ; for, if cut at the proper season, at 
least two thrifty sprouts will start from every stump ; 
and so that wood will yield a clear income each year 
while its best trees are steadily growing and matur- 
ing. I do not advise restriction to those two species 
of timber ; but I insist that a young plantation of 
forest-trees may and should yield a clear income in 
every year after its fourth. 

As to the Far West — the Plains, the Parks, and the 
Great Basin — there is more money to be made by 
dotting them with groves of choice timber than by 
working the richest veins of the adjacent mountains. 
Whoever will promptly start, near a present or pros- 
pective railroad, forty acres of choice trees — Hick- 
ory, White Oak, Locust, Chestnut, and White Pine 
— ^within a circuit of three hundred miles from Den- 
ver, on land which he has made or is making pro- 
vision to irrigate — ^may begin to sell trees therefrom 
two years hence, and persist in selling annually 
henceforth for a century — ^at first, for transplanting ; 
very soon, for a variety of uses in addition to that. 

— ^But this paper grows too long, and I must post- 
pone to the next my more especial suggestions to 
young farmers with regard to tree-planting. 
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PLANTING AND OBOWING TBEES* 

Whoever has recently boii^it, inherited, or other- 
wise become the owner of a farm, has usually fomid 
some part or parts of it devoted to wood ; and this, 
if not in excess, he will mainly preserve, while he 
studies and plans with a view to the ultimate devo- 
tion to timber of just those portions of his land that 
are best adapted to that use. In locating that timber, 
I would have him consider these suggestions : 

I. Land wisely planted with trees, and fenced so 
far as need be to keep out cattle, costs nothing. 
Whatever else you grow involves labor and expendi- 
ture; trees grow of their own accord. You may 
neglect them utterly — ^may wander over the earth 
and be absent for ten or twenty years, while your 
fences decay and your fields are overcropped to ex- 
haustion ; even your meadows may be run out by 
late mowing and close feeding at both ends of the 
season, till a dozen acres will hardly subsist a span 
of horses and a cow ; but your woods need only to 
be let alone to insure that their value shall have de- 
cidedly increased during your absence. They wiU 
(56) 
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richly reward labor and care in thinning, trimming, 
and transplanting — you may profitably employ in 
them any time that you can spare them — ^but they 
will do very well if simply let alone. And, unlike any 
other product with which I am acquainted, you may 
take crop after crop of wood from the same lot, and 
the soil will be richer and more productive after 
the last than it was before the first. Whether wholly 
because their roots permeate and break up the soil 
during their life and enrich it in their decay, or for 
diverse reasons, it is certainly true that land — and 
especially poor land — ^is enriched by growing upon 
it a crop of almost any timber, the evergreens pos^ 
sibly excepted. So, should you ever have land that 
you cannot till to profit, whether because it is too 
poor, or because yon have a suflSciency that is better, 
you should at once devote it to wood. 

II. Your springs and streams will be rendered more 
equable and enduring by increasing the area and the 
luxurijmce of your timber. They may have become 
scanty and capricious under a policy of reckless, whole- 
sale destruction of trees \ they will be reenforced and 
reinvigorated by doubling the area of your woods, 
while quadrupling the number, and increasing the 
average size., of your trees. 

III. All ravines and steep hill-sides sbould be 
devoted to trees. Every acre too rocky to be thor- 
oughly cleared of stone and . plowed should be se* 
apart for tree^owing. Wherever the soil wiH be 
gullied or washed away by vicdent rains if un4«P tillt 
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age, it should be excluded from cultivation and 
given up to trees. Men often doubt the profit of heavy 
manuring; and well they may, if three-fourths of 
the fertilizers applied are soaked out and swept away 
by flooding rains or sudden thaws and floated off 
to some distant sea or bay; but let all that is ap- 
plied to the soil only remain there till it is carted 
away in crops, and it will hardly be possible to man- 
ure too highly for profit. 

lY. Trees, especially evergreens, may be so dis- 
posed as to modify agreeably the average temperature 
of your farm, or at least of the most important parts 
of it. When I bought my place — or rather the first 
installment of it — ^the best spot I could select for a gar- 
den lay at the foot of a hill which half surrounded it 
on the south and east, leaving it exposed to the full 
sweep of north and north-west winds ; so that, 
though the soil was gravelly and warm, my garden 
was likely to be cold and backward. To remedy 
this, I planted four rows of evergreens (Balsam Fir, 
Pine, Bed Cedar, and Hemlock), along a low ridge 
bounding it on the north, following an inward curve 
of the ridge at its west end ; and those evergreens 
have in sixteen years grown into very considerable 
trees, forming a shady, cleanly, inviting bower, or 
sylvan retreat, daintily carpeted with the fallen 
leaves of the overhanging firs. I judge that the 
average temperature of the soil for some yards 
southward of this wind-break is at least five degrees 
higher, throughout tho growing season, than it fixr* 
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merly was or would now be if these evergreens were 
swept away; while the aspect of the place is agreea- 
bly diversified, and even beautified, by their appear- 
ance. I believe it would sell for some hundreds of 
dollars more vrith than without that thrifty, growing 
clump of evergreens. 

V. I have already urged, though not strongly 
enough, that crops, as well as springs, will be im- 
proved by keeping the crests of ridges thickly 
wooded, thus depositing moisture in Winter and 
Spring, to be slowly yielded to the adjacent slopes 
during the heat and drouth of Summer. I firmly 
believe that the slopes of a hill whose crest is heavily 
wooded will yield larger average crops than slope 
and crest together would do if both were bare of 
trees. 

VI. The banks of considerable streams, i)onds, etc., 
may often be so planted with trees that thctee will 
shade more water than land, to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the fish, and the protection of those 
banks from abrasion by floods and rapid currents. 
Sycamore, Elm, and WiUow, do well here; if choice 
Grape-Vines are set beside and allowed to run over 
some of them, the eflfect is good, and the grapes ac- 
ceptable to man and bird. 

VII. Never forget that a good tree grows as thriflr 
ily and surely as a poor one. Many a farmer has to- 
day ten to forty acres of indifferent cord-wood where 
he might, at a very slight cost, have had instead 
an equal quantity of choice timber, worth ten times 
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as much. Hickory, Chestnut, and Walnut, .while 
they yield nuts that can be eaten or sold, are worth 
far more as timber than an equal bulk of Beech, 
Birch, Hemlock, or Eed Oak. Chestnut has mor^ 
than doubled in value within the last few years, 
mainly because it has been found excellent for the 
inside wood-work of dwellings. Locust also seems 
to be increasing in value. Ten acres of large, thrifty 
Locust near this City would now buy a jwretty good 
farm ; as I presume it would, if located near any of 
our great cities, 

VIII. Where several good varieties of Timber are 
grown together, some insect or atmospheric trouble 
may blast one of them, yet leave the residue alive 
and hearty. And, if all continue thrifty, some may 
be cut out and sold, leaving others more room to 
grow and rapidly attain a vigorous maturity. 

IX. Wherever timber has become scarce and valu«h 
ble, a wood-lot should be thinned out, nevermore^ 
cleared off, unless it is to be devoted to a different' use- 
It seems to me that destroying a forest because wq 
want timber is like smotjhering a hive of bees because 
we want honey. 

X. Timber should be cut with intelligent referenoe 
to the future. Locust and other valuable trees that 
it is desirable should throw up shoots from the 
stump, and rapidly reproduce their kind, should ba 
cut in March or April ; while trees that you want 
to exterminate should be cut in August, so that they 
m^y noti sprout. There may bQ exceptions tp thk 
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rule ; but I do not happen to recollect any. Ever- 
greens do not sprout ; and I think these should be 
cut in "Winter — at all events, not in Spring, when full 
of sap and thus prone to mpid decay. 

XI. Tour plantation will furnish pleasant and pro- 
fitable employment at almost any season. I doubt 
that any one in this country has ever yet bestowed so 
much labor and care on a young forest as it will 
amply reward. Sow your seeds thickly; begin to 
thin the young trees when, they are a foot high, and 
to trim them so soon as they are three feet, and you 
may have thousands thriving on a fertile acre, and 
pushing their growth upward with a rapidity and to 
an altitude outrunning all preconception. 

XII. Springs and streams will soon appear where 
none have appeared and endured for generationsj^ 
when we shall have reclothed the nakedness of the 
Plains with adequate forests. Eains will become mod- 
erately frequent where they are now rare, and con* 
fined to the season when they are of least use to the 
husbandman. 

I may have more to say of trees by-and-by, but 
rest here for the ixre9ent. The importance pf the 
topiq can hardly be overrated. 
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My farm is in the township of Newcastle, "West* 
Chester Connty, N. Y., 35 miles from our Oity Hall, 
and a little eastward of the hamlet known as Chap^ 
paqua, called into existence by a station on the Har- 
lem Railroad. It embraces the sonth-easterly half 
of the marsh which the railroad here traverses from 
south to north — ^my part measuring some fifteen 
acres, with five acres more of slightly elevated dry 
land between it and the foot of the rather rugged 
hill which rises thence on the east and on the south, 
and of which I now own some fifty acres, lying 
whoUy eastward of my low land, and in good part 
covered with forest. Of this, J bought more than 
half in 1853, and the residue in bits from time to 
time as I could afford it The average cost was be- 
tween $130 and $140 per acre : one small and poor 
old cottage being the only building I found on the 
tract, which consisted of the ragged edges of two 
adjacent farms, between the western portions of which 
mine is now intei^posed, while they still adjoin each 
other beyond the north and south road, hdf a mile 
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from the railroad, on which their buildings are located 
and which forms my eastern boundary. My stony, 
gravelly upland mainly slopes to the west ; but two 
acres on my east line incline toward the road which 
bounds me in that direction, while two more on my 
south-east comer descend to the little brook which, 
entering at that comer, keeps irregularly near my 
south line, until it emerges, swelled by a smaller run- 
nel that enters my lowland from the north and tra- 
verses it to meet and pass off with the larger brook- 
let aforesaid. I have done some draining, to no great 
purpose, on the more level portions of my upland ; 
but my lowland has challenged my best efforts in 
this line, and I shall here explain them, for the en- 
couragement and possible guidance of novices in 
draining. Let me speak first of 

2£y DiffiouUies. — This marsh or bog consisted, 
when I first grappled with it, of some thirty acres, 
whereof I then owned less than a third. To drain it 
to advantage, one person should own it all, or the 
different owners should cooperate ; but I had to go 
it alone, with no other aid than a freely accorded 
privilege of straightening as well as deepening the 
brook which wound its way through, the dryer mea- 
dow just below me, forming here the boundary of 
two adjacent farms. 1 spent $100 on this job, 
which is stiU imperfect ; but the first decided fall in 
the stream occurs nearly a mile below me ; and you 
tire easily of doing at your own cost work which 
benefits several others as much as yourself. My 
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<Jrainage will never be perfect tDl tliifl brook, witH 
that far larger one in which it is merged sixty roda 
below me, shall have been sunk three or four feet, s,% 
a further expense of at least $500. 

This bog or swamp, when I first bought into it, 
was mainly dedicated to the use of frogs, muskrat^ 
and snapping-turtles. A few small water-elms and 
soft maples grew upon it, with swamp alder partly 
fringing the western base of the hill east of it, where 
the rocks which bad, through thousands of years, 
rolled from the hill, thickly covered the surface, with 
springs bubbling np around and SLmong them. J)^ 
qaying stumps and imbedded fragments of ti*ees ar** 
gued that timber formerly covered this marsh as 
well as the encircling hills. A tall, dense growth of 
blackberry briers, thoroughwort, and all manner of 
marsh-weeds and grasses, covered the center of the 
swamp each Summer ; but my original portion of it, 
being too wet for these, was mainly addicted to 
hassocks or tussocks of wiry, worthless grass ; thei? 
matted roots rising in hard bunches a few inches 
above the soft, bare, encircling mud. The bog 
ranged in depth from a few inches to five or six 
feet, and was composed of black, peaty, vegetable 
mold, diversified by occasional streaks of clay or 
sand, all resting on a substratum of hard, coai'se 
gravel, out of which two or three springs bubbled 
up, in addition to the half a dozen which poui'ed in 
from the east, and a tiny rivulet which (except i© a 
v^xy 4j7> bal tiipe) added the tribute cf tJurM or 
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four more, which sprang from the base of a higher 
shelf of the hill near the middle of what is now my 
farm. Add to these that the brook which brawled 
and foamed down my hill-side near my south line as 
aforesaid, had brought along an immensity of pebbles 
and gravel of which it had mainly formed my five 
aores of dryer lowland, had thus built up a pretty 
swale, whereon it had the bad habit of filling up one 
channel, and then cutting another, more devious and 
eccentric, if possible, than any of its predecessors — 
and you have some idea of the obstacles I encoun- 
tered and resolved to overcome. One of my first 
substantial improvements was the cutting of a 
straight channel for this current and, by walling it 
with large stones, compelling the brook to respect 
necessary limitations. It was not my fault that some 
of those stones were set nearly upri^t, so as to veneer 
the brook rather than thoroughly constrain it : hence, 
some of the stones, undermined by strong currents, 
were pitched forward into the brook by high Spring 
freshets, so as to require resetting more carefully. 
This was a mistake, but not one of 

My Bhmdera. — These, the natural results of inex- 
perience and haste, were very grave. Not only had 
I had no real experience in draining when I began, 
but I could hire no foreman who knew much more of 
it than I did. I ought to have begun by securing an 
ample and sure fall where the water left my land, 
and next cut down the brooklet or open ditch into 
which I intended to drain to the lowest practicable 
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point — so low, at least, that no drain running into it 
should ever be troubled with back-water. Nothing 
can be more useless than a drain in which water 
stagnates, choking it with mud. Then I should have 
bought hundreds of Hemlock or other cheap boards, 
slit them to a width of four or five inches, and, hav- 
ing opened the needed drains, laid these in the bot- 
tom and the tile thereupon, taking care to hreakjointj 
by covering the meeting ends of two boards with the 
middle of a tile. Laying tile in the soft mud of a 
bog, with nothing beneath to prevent their sinking, 
is simply throwing away labor and money. I cannot 
wonder that tile-draining seems to many a humbug, 
seeing' that so many tile are laid so that they can 
never do any good. 

Having, by successive purchases, become owner of 
fully half of this swamp, and by repeated blunders 
discovered that making stone drains in a bog, while 
it is a capital mode of getting rid of the stone, is no 
way at all to dry the soil, I closed my series of ex- 
periments two years since by carefully relaying my 
generally useless tile on good strips of board, sinking 
them just as deep as I could persuade the water to 
run off freely, and, instead of allowing them to dis- 
charge into a brooklet or open ditch, connecting each 
with a covered main of four to six-inch tile ;* these 
mains discharging into the running brook which 
drains all my farm and three or four of those above 
it just where it runs swiftly off from my land. If a 
thaw or heavy rain swells the brook (as it sometimes 
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,will) 60 that it rises above my outlet aforesaid, the 
strong current formed by the concentration of the 
clear contents of so many drains will not allow the 
muddy water of the brook to back into it so many 
as three feet at most ; and any mud or sediment that 
may be deposited there will be swept out clean when- 
ever the brook shall have fallen to the drainage level. 
For this and similar excellent devices, I am indebted 
to the capital engineering and thorough execution of 
Messrs. Chickering & Gall, whose work On my place 
has seldom required mending, and never called for 
reconstruction. 

My Success. — ^I judge that there are not many tracts 
more difficult to drain than mine was, considering all 
the circumstances, except those which are frequently 
flowed by tides or the waters of some lake or river. 
Had I owned the entire swamp, or had there been a 
fall in the brook just below me, had I had any prior 
experience in draining, or had others equally inter- 
ested cooperated in the good work, my task would 
have been comparatively light. As it was, I made 
mistakes which increased the cost and postponed the 
success of my eflforts ; but this is at length complete. 
I had seven acres of Indian Com, one of Corn Fod- 
der, two of Oats, and seven or eight acres of Grass, 
on my lowland in 1869 ; and, though the Spring 
months were quite rainy, and the latter part of 
Summer rather dry, my crops were all good. I did 
not see better in Westchester County ; and I shall be 
quite content with as good hereafter. Of my seven 
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bundred bushels of Oom (ears,) I judge that two- 
tbirds would bo accounted fit for seed anywh^e; 
my Grass was cut twice, aod yielded one large crop 
and another heavier than the average first crop 
throughout our State. My drainage will require 
some care bencefoi*tb ; but the fifteen acres X have 
reclaimed from utter uselessness and obstructions are 
decidedly the best part of my farm. Uplands may 
be exhausted ; these never can be. 

The experience of another season (1870) of pro- 
tracted drouth has fully justified my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I had this year four acre^ of Corn, and 
as many of Oats, on my swamp, with the residue in 
Grass; and they were all good. I estimate my 
first Hay-crop at over two and a half tuns per acre, 
while the rowen or aftermath bfi^rely exceeded half a 
tun per acre, because of the severity of the drouth, 
which began in July and lasted till October. My 
Oats were good, but npt remarkably so ; and I had 
810 bushels of ears of sound, ripe Com from four 
acres of drained swamp and two and a half of up- 
land. I estimate my upland Com at seventy (shelled) 
bushels, and my lowland at fifty-five (shelled) bushels 
per acre. Others, doubtless, had more, despite the 
unpropitious season ; but my crop was a fair one, and 
I am content with it. My upland Corn was heavily 
manured ; my lowland but moderately. There are 
many to tell you how much I lose by my farming • 
I only say that, as yet, no one else has lost a farthing 
by it, and I do not opmplain. 
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Havin0 narrated my own e2[p6ri^i6e in drldning 
with entire unreserve, I here submit the general 
conclnsions to which it has led me : 

I. While I doubt that there is any land above 
water that would not be improved by a good system 
of underdrains, I am sure that there is a great deal 
that could not at present be drained to profit. 
Forests, hill-side pastures, and most dry gravelly or 
sandy tracts, I place in this cat^ory. Perhaps one- 
third of New-England, half of the Middle States, 
and three-fourths of the Mississippi Valley, may ulti- 
mately be drained with profit. 

n. AU swamp lands without exception, nearly all 
day soils, and a majority of the flat or gently roll- 
ing lands of this country, niust eventually be drained, 
if they are to be tilled with the best results. I doubt 
that there is a garden on earth th^t would not be 
(unless it already had been) improved by thorough 
underdraining. 

in. The uses of underdrains are maiiy and di- 
verse. To carry off surplus water, though the most 
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obvious, stands by no means alone. 1. XJnderdrained 
land may be plowed and sowed considerably earlier 
in Spring than undrained soil of like quality. 2. 
Drained fields lose far less than others of their 
fertility by washing. 3. They are not so liable to be 
gullied by sudden thaws or flooding rains. 4. Where 
a field has been deeply subsoiled, I am confident that 
it will remain mellow and permeable by roots longer 
than if undrained. 5. Less water being evaporated 
from drained than from undrained land, the soil will 
be warmer throughout the growing season ; hence, 
the crop will be heavier, and will mature earlier. 6. 
Being more porous and less compact, I think the soil 
of a drained field retains more moisture in a season of 
drouth, and its growing plants suffer less there&om, 
than if it were undrained. In short, I thoroughly 
believe in underdraining. 

IV. Tet I advise no man to run into debt for drain- 
ing, as I can imagine a mortgage on a farm so heavy 
and pressing as to be even a greater nuisance than 
stagnant water in its soil. Labor and tile are dear 
with us ; I do not expect that either will ever be so 
cheap here as in England or Belgium. What I 
would have each farmer in moderate circumstances 
do is to d/rai/n, his wettest field next Fall — ^that is, after 
finishing his haying and before cutting up his com — 
taking care to secure abundant fall to carry off the 
water in time of flood, and doing his work tho- 
roughly. Having done this, let him subsoil deeply, 
fertilize amply, till carefully, and watch the result. 
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I think it will soon satisfy him that such draining 
pays. 

Y. I do not insist on tile as making the only good 
drain ; but I have had no success with any other. 
The use of stone, in my opinion, is only justified 
where the field to be drained abounds in them and 
no other use can be made of them. To make a good 
drain with ordinary boulders or cobble-stones re- 
quires twice the excavation and involves twice the 
labor necessarily expended on tile-draining ; and it is 
neither so effective nor so durable. Earth will be 
carried by water into a stone drain ; rats and ^her 
vermin will burrow in it and dig (or enlarge) holes 
thence to the surface ; in short, it is not the thing. 
Better drain with stone where they are a nuisaace 
than not at all ; but I predict that you will dig them 
up after giving them a fair trial and replace them 
with tile. In a wooded country, where tile were 
scarce and dear, I should try draining with slabs or 
cheap boards dressed to a uniform width of six or 
eight inches, and laid in a ditch dug with banks in- 
clined or sloped to the bottom, so as to form a sort 
of Y ; the lower edge of the tAvo side-slabs coming 
together at the bottom, and a third being laid widely 
across their upper edges, so as to form a perfect cap 
or cover. In firm, hard soil, this would prove an 
cfBcient drain, and, if well made, would last twenty 
years. Uniformity of temperature and of moisture 
would keep the slabs tolerably sound for at least so 
long; and, if the top of this drain were two feet 
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below the 6urfa<to, no plowing or trampling &f^T it 
would harm it. 

VI. As to draining by whati8 called a Mole Plow, 
which simply makes a waterway through the subsoil 
at a depth of three feet or thereabout, I have no 
acquaintance with it but by hearsay. It seems to 
me morally impossible that drains so made should 
not be lower at some points than at others, so as to 
retain their fill of water instead of carrying it rap- 
idly off ; and I am sure that plowing, or even carting 
heavy loads over them, must gradually choke and 
destroy them. Yet this kind of draining is compara- 
tively so cheap, and may, with a strong team, be ef- 
fected so rapidly, that I can account for its popular- 
ity, especially in prairie regions. Whca-e the subsoil 
is rocky, it is impracticable ; where it is hard-pan, it 
must be very difficult; whei'e it is loose sand, it can- 
not endure ; but in clays or heavy loams, it may, for 
a few years, render excellent service. I wish the 
heavy clays of Vermont, more especially of the 
Ohamplain basin, were well furrowed or pierced by 
even such drains ; for I atn confident that they 
would temporarily improve both soil and crop ; and, 
if they soon gave out, they would probably be re- 
placed by others more durable. 

^-I shall not attempt to give instructions in drain- 
making ; but I urge every novice in the art to pro- 
cure Waring's or some other work on the subject and 
study it carefully : then, if he can obtain at a &ir 
price the services of an experi^ieed drainer, hire him 
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to supervise tlie work. One point only do I insist on 
— that is, draining into a main rather than an open 
ditch or brook; for it is difficult in this or any 
harsher climate to prevent the crumbling of your 
outlet tile by frost. Below the Potomac or the Ar- 
kansas, this may not be apprehended ; and there it 
may be best to have your drains separately discharge 
from a roadside bank or into an open ditch, as they 
vrill thus inhale more air, and so help (in Summer) 
to warm and moisten the soil above them ; but in our 
climate I believe it better to let your drains discharge 
into a covered main or mains as aforesaid, than into 
an open ditch or brook. 

Tile and labor are dear with us ; I presume labor 
will remain so. But, in our old States, there are 
often laborers lacking employment in November and 
the Winter months ; and it is the wisest and truest 
charity to proflfer them pay for work. Some will re- 
ject it unless the price be exorbitant ; but there are 
scores of the deserving poor in almost every rural 
county, who would rather earn a doUar per day than 
hang around the grog-shops waiting for Spring. Get 
your tiles when you can, or do not get them at all, but 
let it be widely known that you have work for those 
who will do it for the wages you can afford, and you 
will soon have somebody to earn jotr money. Hav- 
ing staked out your drains, set these to work at dig* 
ging them, even though you should not be able to 
tile them for a year. Cut your outlet deep, and your , 
land will profit by a year of open drains. 
4 
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While few can have failed to realize the important 
part played by Water in the economy of vegetation, 
I judge that the question — " How can I secure to my 
growing plants a . suflSciency of moisture at all 
times?" — ^has not always presented itself to the farm- 
er's mind as demanding of him a practical solution. 
To rid his soil and keep it free of superfluous, but 
especially of stagnant water, he may or may not 
accept as a necessity; but that, having provided for 
draining away whatever is excessive, he should turn 
a short comer and begin at once to provide that 
water shall be supplied to his fields and plants when- 
ever they may need it, he is often slow to apprehend. 
Yet this provision is but the counterpart and com- 
plement of the other. 

I had sped across Europe to Yenice, and noted with 
interest the admirable, effective irrigation of the 
great plain of Lombardy, before I could call any land 
my own. I saw there a region perhaps thirty miles 
wide by one hundred and fifty along the east bank 
of the Po, rising very gently thence to the foot of the 
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Austrian Alps, which Providence seems to have 
specially adapted to be improved by irrigation. The 
torrents of melted snow which in Spring leap and 
foam adown the southern face of the Alps, bringing 
with them the finer particles of soil, are suddenly 
arrested and form lakes (Garda, Maggiore, Como, 
etc.) just as they emerge upon the plain. These 
lakes, slowly rising, often overflow their banks, with 
those of the small rivers that bear their waters west- 
ward to the Po ; and this overflow was a natural 
source of abiding fertility. To dam these outlets, 
and thus control their currents, was a very simple 
and obvious device of long ago, and was probably 
begun by a very few individuals (if by more than 
one), whose success incited emulation, until the pres- 
ent extensive and costly system of irrigating dams 
and canals was gradually developed. When I trav- 
ersed Lombardy in July, 1851, the beds of streams 
naturally as large as the Pemigewasset, BattenkiU, 
Canada Creek, or Humboldt, were utterly dry ; the 
water which would naturally have flowed therein 
being wholly transferred to an irrigating canal (or to 
canals) often two or three miles distant. The reser- 
voirs thus created were filled in Spring, when the 
streams were fullest and their water richest, and 
gradually drawn upon throughout the later growing 
season to cover the carefully leveled and graded fields 
on either side to the depth of an inch or two at a 
time. If any failed to be soon absorbed by the soil, 
it was drawn off as here superfluous, and added to 
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the current employed to moiBten and fertilize the 
field next below it ; and bo field after field was re- 
freshed and enriched, to the husbandman's satisfaction 
and profit. It may be that the rich glades of English 
Lancashire bear heavier average crops ; but those of 
Lombardy are rarely excelled on the globe. 

Why should not our Atlantic slope have its Lom- 
bardy? Utah, Nevada, and California, exhibit raw, 
crude suggestions of such a system ; but why should 
the irrigation of the New World be confined to 
regions where it is indispensable, when that of the 
Old is not ? I know no good reason whatever for 
leaving an American field unirrigated where water 
to flow it at will can be had at a moderate cost. 

When I first bought land (in 1853) I fuUy purpos- 
ed to provide for irrigating my nearly level acres at 
will, and I constructed two dams across my upland 
stream with that view; but they were so badly 
planned that they went off in the flood caused by a 
tremendous rain the next Spring; and, though I 
rebuilt one of them, I pubmitted to a miscalculation 
which provided for taking the water, by means of a 
syphon, out of the pond at the top and over the bank 
that rose fifteen or twenty feet above the surface of 
the water. Of course, air would work into the pipe 
after it had carried a stream unexceptionably for two 
or three days, and then the water would run no longer. 
Had I taken it from the bottom of the pond through 
my dam, it would have run forever, (or so long as 
there was water covering its inlet in the pond ;) but 
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bad engineering flung me ; and I have never since 
had the heart (or the means) to revise and correct its 
errors. 

My next attempt was on a mnch humbler scale, 
and I engineered it myself. Toward the north end 
of my farm, the hill-side which rises east of my low- 
land is broken by a swale or terrace, which gives me 
three or four acres of tolerably level upland, along 
the upper edge of which five or six springs, which 
never wholly fail, burst from the rocks above and 
unite to form a petty runnel, which dries up in very 
hot or dry weather, but which usually preserved a 
tiny stream to be lost in the swamp below. North of 
the guUy cut down the lower hill-side by this stream- 
let, the hill-side of some three acres is quite steep, 
still partially wooded, and wholly devoted to pastur- 
age. Making a petty dam across this runnel at the 
top of the lower acclivity, I turned the stream aside, 
so that it should henceforth run along the crest of 
this lower hill, falling off gradually so as to secure a 
free current, and losing its contents at intervals 
through variable depressions in its lower bank. Dam 
and artificial water-course together cost me $90, which 
was about twice what it should have been. That 
rude and petty contrivance has now been ten years 
in operation, and may have cost $5 per annimi for 
oversight and repairs. Its effect has been to double 
the grass grown on the two acres it constantly irri- 
gates, for which I paid $280, or more than thrice the 
cost of my irrigation. But more : my hill-side, while 
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it was well grassed in Spring, always gave out direct- 
ly after the first dry, or hot week ; so that, when I 
most needed feed, it afforded none ; its herbage being 
parched up and dead, and thus remaining till refresh- 
ed by generous rains. I judge, therefore, that my 
irrigation has mora them doubled the product of those 
two acres, and that these are likely to lose nothing in 
yield or value so long as that petty irrigating ditch 
shall be maintained. 

I know this is small business. But suppose each 
of the hundred thousand New-England farms, where- 
of five to ten acres might be thus irrigated at a cost 
not exceeding $100 per farm, had been similarly 
prepared to flow those acres last Spring and early 
Summer, with an average increase therefrom of 
barely one tun of Hay (or its equivalent in pasturage) 
per acre. The 500,000 tuns of Hay thus realized 
would have saved 200,000 head of cattle from being 
sent to the butcher while too thin for good beef, 
while every one of them was required for further 
use, and wiQ have to be replaced at a heavy cost 
Shall not these things be considered ? Shall not all 
who can do so at moderate cost resolve to test on 
their own farms the advantages and benefits that 
may be secured by Irrigation ? 
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THE POSSIBILrnES OF IRRIGATION. 

I HAVE given an account of my poor, little experi- 
ment in Irrigationj because it is one wliich almost 
every farmer can imitate and improve upon, however 
nan'ow his domain and slender his fortune. I pre- 
sume there are Half a Million homesteads in the 
United States which have natural facilities for Irri- 
gation at least equal to mine ; many of them fiw 
greater. Along either slope of the ADeghenies, 
throughout a district at least a thousand, miles long 
by three hundred wide, nearly every farm might be 
at least partially irrigated by means of a dam costing 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars; so might 
at least half the farms in New-England and our own 
State. On the prairies, the plans must be different, 
and the expense probably greater, but the results ob- 
tained would bounteously reward the outlay. I shall 
not see the day, but there are those now living who 
will see it, when Artesian wells will be dug at points 
where many acres may be flowed from a gentle swell 
in the midst of a vast plain, or at the head of a fertile 
valley, expressly, or at least mainly, that its waters 
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may be led across that plain, adown that valley, in 
irrigating streams and ditches, until they have been 
wholly drank up by the soil. I have seen single wells 
in California that might be made to irrigate suflSci- 
ently hundreds of acres, by the aid of a reservoir into 
which their waters could be discharged when the soil 
did not require them, and there retained until the 
thirsty earth demanded them. 

An old and successful farmer in my neighborhood 
affirms that "Water is the cheapest and best fertilizer 
ever applied to the soil. If this were understood to 
mean that no other is needed or can be profitably 
applied, it would be erroneous. Still, I think it 
clearly true that the annual product of most farms 
can be increased, and the danger of failure averted, 
more cheaply by the skillful application of water than 
by that of any other fertilizer whatever, Plaster 
(Gypsxmi) possibly excepted. 

I took a run through Yirginia last Summer, not far 
from the 1st of August. That State was then suffer- 
ing intensely from droutH, as she continued to do for 
some weeks thereafter. I am quite sure that I saw 
on her thirsty plains and hillsides not less than three • 
hundred thousand acres planted with Indian Com, 
whereof the average product could not exceed ten 
bushels per acre, while most of it would fall far below 
that yield, and there were thousands of acres that 
would not produce one soimd ear 1 Every one deplor- 
ed the failure, correctly attributing it to the prevaQ- 
ing drouth. And jet, I passed hundreds if not 
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thousands of places where a very moderate outlay 
would have suflSced to dam a stream or brooklet issu- 
ing fron^ between two spurs of the Blue Eidge, or the 
Alleghenies, so that a refreshing current of the copious 
and fertilizing floods of Winter and Spring, warmed 
by the fervid suns of June and July, could have been 
led over broad fields lying below, so as to vanquish 
drouth and. insure geijerous harvests. Nay; I feel 
confident that I could in many places have construc- 
ted rude works in a week, after that drouth begisin to 
be felt, that would have saved and made the Com on 
at least a portion of the planted acres through ivhich 
the now shrunken brooks danced and laughed idly 
down to the larger streams in the wider and equally 
thirsty valleys. Of course, I know that this would 
have been imperfect irrigation — a mere stop-gap — 
that the cold spring-water of a parched Summer can- 
not fertilize as the hill-wash of Winter and Spring, if 
thriftily garnered and warmed through and through 
for sultry weeks, would do ; yet I believe that very 
many farmers might, even then, have secured partial 
crops by such irrigation as was still possible, had they, 
even at the eleventh hour, done their best to retrieve 
the errors of the past. 

For the present, I would only counsel every farmer 
to give his land a careful scrutiny with a view to ir- 
rigation in the future. No one is obliged to do any 
fester than his means will justify ; and yet it may be 
well to have a clear comprehension of all that may 
ultimately be done to profit, even though much of 
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it must long remain nnattempted. In many cases, 
a stream may be dammed for the power which it will 
aflford for two or three months of each year, if it 
shall appear that this nse is quite consistent with its 
employment to irrigation, when the former alone 
would not justify the requisite outlay. It is by thus 
making one expense subserve two quite independent 
but not inconsistent purposes that success is attained 
in other pursuits ; and so it may be in farming. 

As yet, each farmer must study his own resources 
with intent to make the most of them. If a manage- 
able stream crosses or issues from his land, he must 
measure its fall thereon, study the lay of the land, 
and determine whether he can or cannot, at a toler- 
able cost, make that stream available in the irriga- 
tion of at least a portion of his growing crops when 
they shall need water and the skies decline to supply 
it. On many, I think on most, farms situated among 
hills, or upon the slopes of mountains, something 
may be done in this way — done at once, and with 
immediate profit. But this is rudimentary, partial, 
fragmentary, when compared with the irrigation which 
yet shall be. I am confident that there are points on 
the Carson, the Humboldt, the Weber, the South 
Platte, the Cache-le-Poudre, and many less noted 
streams which thrid the central plateau of our conti- 
nent, where an expenditure of $10,000 to $50,000 
may be judiciously made in a dam, locks and canals, 
for the purposes of irrigation and milling combined, 
with a moral certainty of realizing fifty per cent, an- 
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nually on the outlay, with a steady increase in the 
value of the property. If my eye did not deceive 
rae, there is one point on the Carson where a dam 
that need not cost $50,000 would irrigate one hundred 
square miles of rich plain which, when I saw it eleven 
years ago, grew nought but the worthless shrubs of the 
desert, simply because nothing else could endure the 
intense, abiding drouth of each Nevada Summer. 
Such palpable invitations to thrift cannot remain for- 
ever unimproved. 

In regions like this, where Summer rains are the 
rule rather than the exception, the need of irrigation 
is not so palpable, since we do or may secure decent 
average crops in its absence. Yet there is no farm 
in our country that would not yield considerably 
more grain and moriB grass, more fruit and more veg- 
etables, if its owner had water at command which 
he could apply at pleasure and to any extent he should 
deem requisite. Most men, thus empowered, would 
at first irrigate too often and too copiously ; but ex- 
perience would soon temper their zeal, and teach 
them 

" The predoufl art of Not too mucli ; " 

and they would thenceforth be careful to give their 
soU drink yet, not drown it. 

Whoever lives beyond the close of this century, 
and shall then traverse our prairie States, will see 
them whitened at intervals by the broad sails of 
windmills erected over weUs, whence every gale or 
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breeze will be employed in pumping water into the 
ponds OP reservoirs so located that water may be 
drawn therefrom at will and diflFused in gentle 
streamlets over the surrounding fields to invigorate 
and impel their growing crops. And, when all has 
been done that this paper faintly foreshadows, our 
people will have barely indicated, not by any means 
exhausted, the beneficent possibilities of irrigation. 

The diflBiculty is in making a beginning. Too 
many farmers would fain conceal a poverty of 
thought behind an affectation of dislike or contempt 
for novelties. " Humbug 1 " is their stereotyped 
comment on every snggestion that they might wisely 
and profitably do something otherwise than as their 
grandfathers did. They assume that those respected 
ancestors did very well without Irrigation; where- 
fore, it cannot now be essential. But the circum- 
stances have materially changed. The disappear- 
ance of the dense, high woods that formerly almost 
OP quite snrrounded each farm has given a sweep 
to the heated, parching winds of Summer, to which 
our ancestors were strangers. Our springs, our 
streams, do not hold out as they once did. Our 
Summer drouths are longer and fiercer. Even 
though onr grandfathers did not, we do need and 
may profit by Irrigation. 
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PLOWING DEBP OB SHALLOW, 

Etjles absolutely without exception are rare ; and 
they who imagine that I insist on plowing all lands 
deeply are wrong for I hold that much land should 
never be plowed at all. In fact, I have seen in my 
life nearly as large an area that ought not as I have 
that ought to be plowed, by which I mean that half 
the land I have seen may serve mankind better if de- 
voted to timber than if subjected to tillage. I per- 
sonally know farmers who would thrive far better 
if they tilled but half the area they do, bestowing on 
this all the labor and fertilizers they spread over the 
whole, even though they threw the residue into com- 
mon and left it there. I judge that a majority of our 
farmers could increase the recompense of their toil 
by cultivating fewer acres than they now do. 

Nor do I deny that there are soils which it is not 
advisable to plow deeply. Prof. Mapes told me he 
had seen a tract in West Jersey whereof the soil was 
but eight inches deep, resting on a stratum of cop- 
peras (sulphate of iron,) which, being upturned by 
the plow and mingled with the soil, poisoned the 
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crops planted thereon. And I saw, last Summer, on 
the intervale of New Eiver, in the western part of 
Old Virginia, many acres of Com which were thrifty 
and luxuriant in spite of shallow plowing and in- 
tense drouth, because the rich, black loam which had 
there been deposited by semi-annual inundations, 
until its depth ranged from two to twenty feet, was so 
inviting and permeable that the corn-roots ran helow 
the bottom of the furrow about as readily as above 
that line. I do not doubt that there are many mil- 
lions of acres of such land that would produce tol- 
erably, and sometimes bounteously, though simply 
scratched over by a brush harrow and never plowed 
at all. In the infancy of our race, when there were 
few mouths to fill and when farming implements 
were very rude and ineffective, cultivation was all 
but confined to these facile strips and patches, so 
that the utility, the need, of deep tillage was not ap- 
parent. And yet, we know the crops often failed 
utterly in those days, plunging whole nations into 
the miseries of famine. 

The primitive plow was a forked stick or tree-top, 
whereof one prong formed the coulter, the other and 
longer the beam; and he who first sharpened the 
coulter-prong with a stone hatchet was the Whitney 
or McCormick of his day. The plow in common use 
to-day in Spain or Turkey is an improvement on 
this, for it has an iron point ; still, it is a miserable 
tooL "When, at five years old, I first rode the horse 
which drew my father's plow in furrowing for or culti- 
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vating his com, it had an iron coulter and an iron 
share ; but it was mainly composed of wood. Ta the 
hard, rocky soil of New-Hampshire, as full of bowl- 
ders and pebbles as a Christmas pudding is of plums, 
plowing with such an implement was a sorry busings 
at best. My father hitched eight oxen and a horse 
to his plow when he broke up pebbly green-sward, 
and found an acre of it a very long day's work. I 
hardly need add that subsoUing was out of the ques- , 
tion, and that six inches was the average depth of his I 
furrow. — J 

I judge that the best Steel Plows now in use do 
twice the execution that his did with a like expendi- 
ture of power — that we can, with equal power, plow 
twelve inches as easily and rapidly as he plowed six. 
Ought we to do it ? Will it pay ? 

I first farmed for myself in 1845 on a plat of eight 
acres, in what was then the open country skirting the 
East River nearly abreast the lower point of Black- 
well's Island, near Fiftieth-st., on a little indentation 
of the shore known as Turtle Bay. None of the 
Avenues east of Third was then opened above Thir- 
tieth-st. ; and the neighborhood, though now perfor- 
ated by streets and covered with houses, was as rural 
and secluded as heart could wish. One fine Spring 
morning, a neighbor called and offered to plow for 
$5 my acre of tillage not cut up by rows of box and 
other shrubs ; and I told him to go ahead. I came 
home next evening, just as he was finishing the job, 
which I contemplated most ruefully. His plow was 
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a pocket edition ; his team a single horse ; his furrows 
at most five inches deep. I paid him, but told him 
plainly that I would have preferred to give the 
money for nothing. He insisted that he' had plowed 
for me as he plowed for others aU around me. " I 
will tellyoUj" I rejoined, " exactly how this will work. 
Throughout the Spring and early Summer, We shall 
have frequent rains and moderate heat : thus far, my 
crops will do well. But then will come hot weeks, 
with little or no rain ; and they will dry up this 
shallow soil and every thing planted thereon." 

The result signally justified my prediction. We 
had frequent rains and cloudy, mild weather, till the 
1st of July, when the clouds vanished, the sun came 
out intensely hot, and we had scarcely a sprinkle till 
the 1st of September, by which time my Com and 
Potatoes had about given up the ghost. Like the 
seed which fell on stony ground in the Parable of the 
Sower, that which I had planted had withered away 
'^ because there was no root ;" and my prospect for a 
harvest was utterly blighted, where, with twelve 
inches of loose, fertile, weU pulverized earth at their 
roots, my crops would have been at least respectable. 
When I became once more a farmer in a small way 
on my present place, I had not forgotten the lesson, 
and I tried to have plowed deeply and thoroughly 
so much land as I had plowed at all. My first Sum- 
mer here (1853) was a very dry one, and crops failed 
in consequence around me aad aU over the country ;, 
yet mine were at least fair ; and I was largely indebt- 
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ed for them to relatively deep plowing. I hare since 
Buffered from frost (on my low land), from the rotting 
of seed in the ground, from the ravages of insects, 
etc. ; but never by drouth ; and I am entirely confi- 
dent that Deep Plowing has done me excellent ser- 
vice. My only trouble has been to get it done ; for 
there are apt to be reasons — (haste, lateness in the 
season, etc.) — ^for plowing shallowly for "just this 
time," with full intent to do henceforth better. 

I close this paper with a statement made to me by 
an intelligent British farmer living at Maidstone, 
south of England. He said : 

" A few years ago there came into my hands a field 
of twelve acres, which had been an orchard ; but the 
trees were hopelessly in their dotage. They must be 
cut down ; then their roots must be grubbed out ; so 
I resolved to make a clean job of it, and'give the field 
a thorough trenching. Choosing a time in Autumn 
or early Winter when labor was abundant and cheap, 
I had it turned over three spits (27 inches) deep ; the 
lowest being merely reversed ; the next reversed and 
placed at the top ; the surface being reversed and 
placed below the second. The soil was strong and 
deep, as that of an orchard should be ; I planted the 
field to Garden Peas, and my first picking was very 
abundant. About the time that peas usually begin to 
wither and die, the roots of mine struck the rich soil 
which had been the first stratum, but was now the 
second, and at once the stalks evinced a new life — 
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threw out new blossoms, which were followed by 
pods ; and so kept on blossoming and forming peas 
for weeks, until this first crop far more than paid the 
cost of trenching and cultivation." 

Thus far my English friend. Who will this year 
try a patch of Peas on a plat made rich and mellow 
for a depth of at least two feet, and frequently moist- 
ened in Summer by some rude kind of irrigation? 

The fierceness of our Summer suns, when not 
counteracted by frequent showers, shortens deplor- 
ably the productiveness of many Vegetables and 
Berries. Our Strawberries bear well, but too brief- 
ly; our Peas wither up and cease to blossom after 
they have been two or three weeks plump enough 
to pick. Our Easpberries, Blackberries, etc., fruit 
well, but are out of bearing too soon after they begin 
to yield their treasures. I am confident that this 
need not be. With a deep, rich soil, kept moistened 
by a periodical flow of water, there need not and 
should not be any such haste to give over blooming 
and bearing. The fruit is Nature's attestation of 
the geniality of the season, the richness and abun- 
dance of the elements inhering in the soil or supplied 
to it by the water. Double the supply of these, and 
sterility should be postponed to a far later day than 
that in which it is now inaugurated. 
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PLOWING GOOD AND BAD. 

There are so many wrong ways to do a thing to 
but one right one that there is no reason in the im- 
patience too often evinced with those who contrive 
to swallow the truth wrong end .foremost, and there- 
upon insist that it won't do. For instance : A farmer 
hears something said of deep plowing, and, without 
any clear understanding of or firm faith in it, resolves 
to give it a trial. So he buys a great plow, makes up 
a strong team, and proceeds to turn up a field hitherto 
plowed but six inches to a depth of a foot : in other 
words, to bury its soil under six inches of cold, sterile 
clay, sand, or gravel. On this, he plants or sows 
grain, and is lucky indeed if he realizes half a crop. 
Hereupon, he reports to his neighbors that Deep 
Plowing is a humbug, as he suspected all along ; but 
now he knows, for he has tried it. There are several 
other wrong ways, which I will hurry over, in order 
to set forth that which I regard as the right one. 

Here is a middling farmer of the old school, who 
walks carefully in the footsteps of his respected 
grandfather, but with inferior success, because sixty 
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anmial harvests, though not particularly luxuriant, 
have partially exhausted the productive capacity of 
the acres he inherited. He now gamers from fifteen 
to thirty bushels per acre of Com, from ten to twenty 
of Wheat, from fifteen to twenty of Eye, from twenty 
to thirty of Oats, and from a tun to a tun and a half 
of Hay, as the season proves more or less propitious, 
and just contrives to draw from his sixty to one 
hundred acres a decent subsistence for his family ; 
plowing, as his father and grandfather did, to a 
depth of five to seven inches : What can Deep Plow- 
ing do for him f 

I answer — ^By itself, nothing whatever. If in 
every other respect he is to persist in doing juBt as 
his father and his grandfether did, I doubt the ex- 
pediency of doubling the depth of his furrows. 
True, the worst effects of the change would b.e re- 
alized at the outset, and I feel confident that his 
six inches of subsoil, having been made to change 
places with that which formerly rested upon it, must 
gradually be wrought upon by air, and rain, and 
frost, until converted into a tolerably productive 
soil, through which the roots of most plants would 
easily and speedily make their way down to the 
richer stratum which, originally surface, has been 
transposed into subsoil. But this exchange of posi- 
tions between the original surface and subsoil is not 
what I mean by Deep Plowing, nor anything like it. 
What I dx) mean is this : 

Having thoroughly underdrained a field, so that 
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water wilJ not stand upon any part of its surface, no 
matter hew much may there be deposited, the next 
step in order is to increase the depth of the soil. To 
this end, procure a regular sub-soil plow of the most 
approved pattern, attach to it a strong team, and let 
it follow the breaking-plow in its furrow, hfting and 
pulverizing the sub-soil to a depth of not less than 
six inches, but leaving it in position exactly where it 
was. The surface-plow turns the next furrow upon 
this loosened sub-soil, and so on till the whole field is 
thus pulverized to a depth of not less than twelve 
inches, or, better still, fifteen. Now, please remem- ^ 
ber that you have twice as much soil per acre to 
fertilize as there was before ; hence, that it conse- 
quently requires twice as much manure, and you will 
have laid a good foundation for increased crops. I 
do not ssLj that all the additional outlay will be re- 
turned to you in the increase of your next crop, for I 
do not believe anything of the sort ; but 1 do believe 
that this crop will be considerably larger for this 
generous treatment, especially if the season prove re- 
markably dry or uncommonly wet ; and that you will 
have insured better crops in the years to come, in- 
cluding heavier grass, after that field shall once more 
be laid down ; and that, in case of the planting of 
that field to fruit or other trees, they will grow faster, 
resist disease better, and thrive longer, than if the 
soil were still plowed as of old. (I shall insist here- 
after on the advantage and importance of subsoiling 
orchards.) 
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Take another aspect — ^that of subsoiling hill-sides 
to prevent their abrasion by water : 

I have two bits of warm, gravelly hill-side, which 
bountifully yield Corn, Wheat and Oats, but which 
are addicted to washing. I presume one of these 
bits, at the south-east comer of my farm, has been 
plowed and planted not less than one hundred times, 
and that at least half the fertilizers applied to it have 
been washed into the brook, and hence into the Hud- 
son. To say that $1,000 have thus been squandered 
on that patch of ground, would be to keep far within 
the truth. And, along with the fertilizers, a large 
portion of the finer and better elements of the ori- 
ginal soil have thus been swept into the brook, and 
so lavished upon the waters of our bay. But, since 
I had those lots thoroughly subsoUed, all the water 
that falls upon them when in tillage sinks into the 
soil, and remains there until drained away by filtra- 
tion or evaporation ; and I never saw a particle of 
soil washed from either save once, when a thaw of 
one or two inches on the surface, leaving the ground 
solidly frozen beneath, being quickly followed by a 
pouring rain, washed away a few bushels of the 
loosened and sodden surface, proving that the law by 
virtue of which these fields were formerly denuded 
while in cultivation is still active, and that Deep 
Plowing is an effective and all but unfailing antidote 
for the evil it tends to incite. 

We plow too many acres annually, and do not plow 
them so thoroughly as we ought. In the good time 
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coming, wlien Steam shall have been bo harnessed to 
a gang of six to twelve plows that, with one man 
guiding and firing, it will move as fast as a man 
ought to walk, steaming on and thoroughly pulver- 
izing from twelve to twenty-five acres per day, I be- 
lieve we shall plow at least two feet deep, and plow 
not less than twice before putting in any crop what- 
ever. Then we may lay down a field in the confi- 
dent trust that it will yield from two and a half to 
three tuns of good hay per annum for the next ten 
or twelve years ; while, by the help of irrigation and 
occasional top-dressing, it may be made to average 
at least three tuns for a life-time, if not forever. 

When my Grass-land requires breaking up — as it 
sometimes does — I understand that it. was not prop- 
erly laid down, or has not been been well treated 
since. A good grazing farmer once insisted in my 
hearing that grass-land should never be plowed — that 
the vegetable mold forming the surface, when the 
timber was first cut ofi^, should remain on the surface 
forever. Considering how uneven the stumps and 
roots and cradle-knolls of a primitive forest are apt 
to leave the ground, I judge that this is an extreme 
statement. But land once thoroughly plowed and 
subsoiled ought thereafter to be kept in grass by 
liberal applications of Gypsum, well-cured Muck, 
and bam-yard Manure to its surface, without needing 
to be plowed again and reseeded. Put back in 
Manure what is taken off in Hay, and the Grass 
should hold its own. 
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My Kttle, hilly, rocky farm teaches lessons of thor- 
oughness which I would gladly impart to the boys 
of to-day who are destined to be the farmers of the 
last quarter of this century. I am sure they will find 
profit in farming better than their grandfathers did, 
and especially in putting their land into the best possi- 
ble condition for effective tillage. There were stones 
in' my fields varying in size from that of a brass kettle 
up to that of a hay-cock — some of them raising their 
heads above the surface, others burrowing just below 
it — ^which had been plowed around and over perhaps 
a hundred times, till I went at them with team and 
bar, or (where necessary) with drill and blast, turned 
or blew them out, and hauled them away, so that they 
will interfere with cultivation nevermore. I insist 
that this is a profitable operation — ^that a field which 
will not pay for such clearing should be planted with 
trees and thrown out of cultivation conclusively. 
Dodging and skulking from rock to rock is hard upon 
team, plow, and plowman ; and it can rarely pay. 
Land ribbed and spotted with fast rocks will pay if 
(96) 
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judicionsly planted with Timber — ^possibly if well set 
in Fruit — but tilling it from year to year is a thank- 
less task ; and its owner may better work by the day 
for his neighbors than try to make his bread by suoh 
tillage. 

So with fields soaked by springs or, sodden with 
stagnant water. If you say you cannot afford to 
drain your wet land, I respond that you can still less 
afford to tiU it without draining. If you really can- 
not afford to fit it for cultivation, your next best 
course is to let it severely alone. 

A poor man who has a rough, rugged, sterile farm, 
which he is unable to bring to its best possible con- 
dition at once, yet which he clings to and must live 
from, should resolve that, if life and health be spared 
him, he will reclaim one field each year until all that 
is not devoted to timber shall have been brought into 
high condition. When his Summer harvest is over, 
and his Fall crops Have received their last cultiva- 
tion, there will generally be from one to two Autumn 
months which he can devote mainly to this work. 
Let him take hold of it with resolute purpose to im- 
prove every available hour, not by running over the 
largest possible area, but by dealing with one field 
60 thoroughly that it will need no more during a long 
life-time. If it has stone that the plow will reach, 
dig them out; if it needs draining, drain it so 
ttoronghly that it may hereafter be plowed in 
Spring so soon as the frost leaves it ; and now let 
soil and subsoil be so loosened and pulverized that 
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roots may freely penetrate them to a depth of fifteen 
to twenty inches, finding nourishment all the way, 
with incitement to go further if ever failing mois- 
ture shall render this necessary. Drouth habitually 
shortens our Fall crops from ten to fifty per cent. ; it 
is sure to injure us more gravely as our forests are 
swept away by ax and fire ; and, while much may be 
done to mitigate its ravages by enriching the soil so 
as to give your crops an early start, and a rank, lux- 
uriant growth, the farmer's chief reliance must still 
be a depth of soil adequate to withstand weeks of 
the fiercest sunshine. 

I have considered what is urged as to the choice of 
roots to run just beneath the surface, and it does not 
signify. Eoots seek at once heat and moisture ; if 
the moisture awaits them close to the surface, of 
course they mainly run there, because the heat is 
there greatest. If moisture fails there, they must 
descend to seek it, even at the cost of finding the 
heat inadequate — though heat increases and descends 
under the fervid suns which rob the sur&ce of mois- 
ture. Make the soil rich and mellow ever so far 
down, and you need not fear that the roots will de- 
scend an inch lower than they should. They under- 
stand their business; it is yov/r sagacity that may 
possibly prove deficient. 

I suspect that the average farmer does fiir too little 
plowing — ^by which I mean, not that he plows too 
few acres, for he often plows too many, but that he 
should plow oftener as well aa deeper and more 
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thoroughly. I spent three or four of my boyish 
Summers planting and tilling Com and Potatoes on 
fields broken np just before they were planted, nevei 
cross-plowed, and of course tough and intractable 
throughout the season. The yield of Com was mid- 
dling, considering the season ; that of Potatoes more 
than middling; yet, if those fields had been well 
plowed in the previous Autumn, cross-plowed early 
in the Spring, and thoroughly harrowed just before 
planting-time, I am confident that the yield would 
have been fiir greater, and the labor (save in har- 
vesting) rather less — ^the cost of the Fall plowing 
being over-balanced by the saving of half the time 
necessarily given to the planting and hoeing. 

Fall Plowing has this recommendation — ^it lightens 
labor at the busier season, by transfering it to one of 
comparative dullness. I may have said that I con- 
sider him a good farmer who knows how to make a 
rainy day equally effective with one that is dry and 
fair ; and, in the same spirit, I count him my master 
in this art who can make a day's work in Autumn or . 
Winter save a day's work in Spring or Summer. 
Show me a farmer who has no land plowed when 
May opens, and is just waking up to a consciousness 
that his fences need mending and his trees want 
trimming, and I will guess that the sheriff will be 
after him before May comes round again. 

There is no superstition in the belief that land is 
(or may be) enriched by Fall Plowing. The Autumn 
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gales are freighted with the more volatile elements 
of decaying vegetation. These, taken np wherever 
they are given oflf in fexcess, are wafted to and de- 
posited in the soils best fitted for their reception. 
Regarded simply as a method of fertilizing, I do not 
say that Fall Plowing is the cheapest ; I do say that 
any poor field, if well plowed in the Fall, will be in 
better heart the next Spring, for what wind and rain 
will meantime have deposited thereon. Frost, too, 
in any region where the ground freezes, and es- 
pecially where it freezes and thaws repeatedly, plays 
an important and beneficial part in aerating and pul- 
verizing a freshly plowed soil, especially one thrown 
up into ridges, so as to be most thoroughly exposed to 
the action of the more volatile elements. The farmer 
who has a good team may profitably keep the plow 
running in Autumn until every rood that he means 
to till next season has been thoroughly pulverized. 

In this section, our minute chequer-work of fences 
operates to obstruct and impede Plowing. Our pre- 
decessors wished to clear their fields, at least super- 
ficially, of the loose, troublesome bowlders of granite 
wherewith they were so thickly sown ; they mistak- 
enly fancied that they could lighten their own toil 
by sending their cattle to graze, browse, and gnaw, 
wherever a crop was not actually on the ground ; so 
tliey fenced their farms into patches of two or ten 
acres, and thought they had thereby increased their 
value! That was a sad miscalculation. Weeds, 
briars and bushes were sheltered and nourished by 
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these waUs; weasels, rats and other destructive ani- 
mals, found protection and impunity therein ; a 
wide belt on either side was made useless or worse; 
while Plowing was rendered laborious, diflBcult, and 
inefficient, by the necessity of turning after every 
few hundred steps. We are growing slowly wiser, 
and burying a part of these walls, or building them 
into concrete bams or other useful structures; but 
they are still far too plentiful, and need to be dealt 
with more sternly. O squatter on a wide prairie, on 
the bleak Plains, or in a broad Pacific valley, where 
wood must be hauled for miles and loose stone are 
rarely visible, thank Qod for the benignant dispensa- 
tion which has precluded you from half spoiling your 
farm by a multiplicity of obstructing, deforming 
fences, and so left its soil free and open to be every- 
where pervaded, loosened, permeated, by the reno- 
vating Plow 1 
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OOMMEBOIAL FEBTILIZEBS — GTPSUM. 

Pkioes vary so widely in different localities that no 
fertilizer can be pronounced everywhere cheapest or 
best worth buying ; and yet I doubt that there is a 
rood of our country's surface in fit condition to be 
cultivated to which Gypsum (Plaster, of Paris) might 
not be applied with profit. Where it costs $10 or 
over per tun, I would apply it sparingly — say, one 
bushel per acre — ^while I judge three bushels per acre 
none too much in regions where it may be bought 
much cheaper. Even the poor man who has but one 
cow, should buy a barrel of it, and dust his stable 
therewith after cleaning it each day. He who has a 
stock of cattle should never be without it, and should 
freely use it, alike in stable and yard, to keep down 
the noisome odors, and thus retain the volatile ele- 
ments of the manure. Every meadow, every pas- 
ture, should be sown with it at least triennially; 
where it is abundant and cheap, as in Central New- 
York, I would apply it each year, unless careful ob- 
servation should satisfy me that it no longer sub- 
served a good purpose. 

As to the ti/me of application, while I judge any 
(102) 
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season will do, my present impression is that it will 
do most good if applied when the Summer is hottest 
and the ground driest. If, for instance, you close 
your haying in mid-Summer, having been hurried by 
the rapid ripening of the grass, and find your mea- 
dows baked and cracked by the intense heat, I reckon 
that you may proceed to dust those meadows with 
Gypsum with a moral certainty that none of it will 
be wasted. So if your Com and other Tall crops are 
suffering ifrom and likely to be stunted by drouth, I 
advise the application of Gypsum broadcast, as evenly 
as may be and as bounteously as its price and your 
means will allow. I do not believe it so well to 
apply it specially to the growing stalks, a spoon-full 
or so per hiU ; and I doubt that it is ever judicious 
to plant it m the hill with the seed. The readiest 
and quickest mode of application is also, I believe, 
the best. 

now Gypsum impels and invigorates vegetable 
growth, I do not pretend to know ; but that it does 
80 was demonstrated by Nature long before Man 
took the hint that she freely gave. The city of Paris 
and a considerable adjacent district rest on a bed of 
Gypsum, ranging frona five to twenty feet below the 
surface, and considerably decomposed in its upper 
portion by the action of water. This region produces 
"Wheat most luxuriantly, and I presume has done so 
from time immemorial. At length it crawled through 
the hair of the tillers of this soil that the substance 
which did so much good fortuitously, and (as it were) 
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because it could not do otherwise, might do still more 
if applied to the soil, with deliberate intent to test 
its value as a fertilizer. The result we all under- 
stand. 

Gypsum is a chemical compound of Sulphur and 
lame — so much is agreed ; and the theory of chemists 
has been that, as the winds pass over a surface sown 
with it, the Ammonia which has been exhaled by a 
tl^ousand barn-yards, bogs, &c., having a stronger 
affinity for Sulphur than Lime has, dissolves the 
Gypsum, combines with the Sulphur, forming a Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, and leaves the Lime to get on as 
it may. I accept this theory, having no reason to dis- 
trust it ; and, knowing that Sulphate of Ammonia is 
a powerful stimulant of vegetable growth (as any one 
may be assured by buying a little of it from some 
druggist and making tlie necessary application),'! can 
readily see how the desired result might in this way 
be produced. For our purpose, however, let it suf- 
fice that it is produced, of which almost any one may 
be convinced by sowing with Gypsum and passing by 
alternate strips or belts of the same clover-field. I 
suspect that not many feiUlizers repay their cost put 
of the first crop ; but I account Gypsum one of them ; 
and I submit that no farmer can afibrd not to try it. 
That its good effect is diminished by many and fre- 
quent applications, is highly probable ; but there is no 
hill or slope to which Gypsum has never yet been 
applied which ought not to make its acquaintance 
this very year. I am confident that there are pastures 
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which might he made to increase their yield of Grass 
one-third by a moderate dressing of it. 

I have heard Andrew B. Dickinson, late of Steuben 
County, and one of the best unscientific, unlearned 
farmers ever produced by our State, maintain that ho 
can not only enrich his own fatm but impoverish hiu 
neighbors' by the free use of Gypsum on his woodlesa 
hills. The chemist's explanation of this effect in 
above indicated. The plastered land attracts and 
absorbs not only its own fair proportion of the breeze- 
borne Ammonia, but much that, if the equilibrium 
had not been disturbed by such application, would 
have been deposited on the adjacent hills. As Mr. 
D. makes not the smallest pretensions to science, the 
coincidence between his dictum and the chemist's 
theory is noteworthy. 

Now that our country is completely gridironed 
with' Canals and Kailroads, bringing whatever has a 
mercantile value very near every one's door, I sug- 
gest that no township should go without Gypsum. 
Five dollars will buy at least two barrels of it almost 
anywhere ; and two barrels may be sown over five or 
six acres. Let it be sown so that its effect (or non- 
effect) may be palpable ; give it a fair, careful trial, 
and await the result. If it seem to subserve no 
good purpose, be not too swift to enter up judgment; 
but buy two barrels more, vary your time and 
method of application, and try again. If the result 
be still null, let it be given up that Gypsum is not 
the fertilizer needed juat there — that some ill-under- 
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Btood peculiarity of soil or climate renders it there 
ineffective. Then let its use be there abandoned ; 
but it will still remain true that, in many localities 
and in countless instances, Gypsum has ^been fully 
proved one of the best and cheapest commercial fer- 
tilizers known to mankind. 

I never tried, but on the strength of others' testi- 
mony believe in the improvement of soils by means 
of calcined clay or earth. Mr. Andrew B. Dickin- 
son showed me where he had, during a dry Autumn 
plowed up the road-sides through his farm, started 
fires with a few roots or sticks, and then piled on 
sods of the upturned clay and grass-roots till the fire 
was nearly smothered, when each heap smoked and 
smouldered like a little coal-pit till all of it that was 
combustible was reduced to ashes, when ashes and 
burned clay were shoveled into a cart and strewn 
over his fields, to the decided improvement of their 
crops. Whoever has a clay sod to plow up, and is 
deficient in manure, may repeat this experiment with 
a moral certainty of libera! returns. 
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ALKALIS . . . SALT — ^ASHES — ^LIME. 

I DO not know a rood of our country's surface so 
rich in aU the materials which enter into the produc- 
tion of the Grains, Grasses, Fruits, and Vegetables, 
which are the objects and rewards of cultivation, 
that it could not be improved by the application of 
fertilizers ; if there be such, I heartily congratulate 
the owners, and advise them not to sell. Nor do I 
believe that there are many acres so fertile that they 
would not produce more Indian Com, more Hemp, 
more Cotton, and more of whatever may be their ap- 
propriate staple, if judiciously fertilized. If there be 
farms or fields originally so gbod that manure would 
not increase their yield, I am confident that the first 
half-dozen crops will have taken that conceit out of 
them. Prairies and river-bottoms may yield ever so 
bounteously ; but that very luxuriance of growth in- 
sures their gradual exhaustion of certain elements of 
crops, which must needs be replaced or thw product 
will dwindle. Whoever has sold a thousand bushels 
of grain, or its equivalent in meff,t, from his farm, has 
thereby impoverished that farm, unless he has ap- 
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plied something that balances its loss. *^ I perceive 
that virtue has gone out of me," observed the Saviour, 
because the hem of his garment had been touched ; 
and every field that had been cropped might make a 
similar rfeport whenever its annual loss by abstrac- 
tion has not been balanced by some kind of fertilizer. 
The farmer who grows the largest crops is the most 
merciless exhauster of the soil, unless he balances his 
annual drafts (as good farmers rarely fail to do) by at 
least equal reenforcements of the productive capacity 
of his fields. 

The good jGarmer begins by inquiring, "Wherein 
was my soil originally deficient ? and of what ha^ it 
been exhausted by subsequent crops ?" I judge that 
my gravelly hill-sides would reward the application 
of two hundred loads (or tuns) of pure clay per acre, 
as I think the clay flats which border Lake Cham- 
plain would pay for a like application of sand or fine 
gravel where that material is found in convenient 
proximity; and yet I know very well that, on at 
least three-fourths of our country's area, such appli- 
cation would cost far more than it would be worth. 
Every farmer must act on his knowledge of his soil 
and its peculiar needs, and not blindly follow the dic- 
tum of another. Yet I know few farms which, were 
they mine, I would not consider enhanced in value 
by a vigorous application of amne alkaline substance 
— Lime, Salt, Ashes, or some of the cheaper Nitrates. 
I should be very glad to apply one thousand bushels 
of good house-made, hard-wood Ashes to my twenty 
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acres of arable upland, if I could buy them, delivered, 
at twenty-five cents per bushel ; but they are not to 
be had. I doubt that there are a hundred acres of 
warm, dry, gravelly or sandy soil east of the Alle- 
ghanies that would not amply reward a similar ap- 
plication. But Ashes in quantity are unattainable, 
since no good farmer sells them, and Coal is the chief 
fuel of cities and villages. The Marls of New-Jersey 
I judge fully equal in average value to Ashes which 
have been nearly deprived of their potash by leach- 
ing, but not quite half equal, bushel for bushel, to 
tmleached Ashes. I judge that average Marl is 
worth 10 cents per bushel where Ashes may be had 
for 26. But Marl is found only in a few localities, 
and a material worth but 10 cents per bushel will 
not bear transportation beyond 40 miles by wagon or 
200 by water. Salt is only found or made at a few 
points, and is too dear for general use as a fertilizer. - 
Where the refuse product of Salt-Works can be 
cheaply bought, good farmers will eagerly compete 
for it, if their lands at aH resemble mine. I judge 
the tun of Potash I ordered fifteen years ago 
from Syracuse, paying $50 and transportation, was 
the cheapest fertilizer I ever bought. It was so im- 
pregnated with Salt (from the boiling over of the 
salt-kettles into the ashes) as to be worthless for other 
than agricultural purposes; but I mixed it with a 
large pile of Muck that I had recently dug, and, six 
or eight months thereafter, applied the product to a 
very poor^ gravelly hill-aide which I bad ju^t V<^^^ 
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up ; and the immediate result was a noble crop of 
Corn. That hill-side has not yet forgotten the appli- 
cation. 

— If I shonld try to explain just how and why Lime 
IS a fertilizer, I shonld probably fail ; and I am well 
assured that liming has in some cases been overdone ; 
yet I think most observers will concm* in my state- 
ment that amy region which has ieen limed year after 
year jprod/aceB crops of noticeable eaxeUence, I cite as 
examples Chester and Lancaster Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, with Stark and adjacent counties of Ohio. 
Possibly, results equally gratifying might be secured 
by applying some other substance ; I only Tcnow that 
frequently limed lands are generally good lands, as 
their crops do testify. I heartily wish that the flat 
clay intervales of Western Vermont could have a 
fair trial of the virtues of liming. I should expect 
to see them thereby rendered friable and arable; no 
longer changing speedily from the semblance of tar 
to that of brick, but readily plowed and tilled, and 
yielding liberally of Grain as weU as Grass. I am 
confident that most farms in our country will pay 
for liming to the extent of fifty bushels per acre 
where the cost of quick -lime does not exceed ten 
cents per bushel ; and most farmers, by taking, hot 
from the kiln, the refuse lime that is deemed unfit 
for building purposes, can obtain it cheaper than that. 

I wish some farmer who gives constant personal 
attention to his work — as I cannot — ^would make 
some careful tests of the practical value of alkalis. 
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For instance: the abundance and tenacity of our 
common sorrel is supposed to indicate an acid condi- 
tion of the soU ; and all who have tried it know that 
sorrel is hard to kill by cultivation. I suggest that 
whoever is troubled with it should cover two square 
rods with one bushel of quick-lime just after plow- 
ing and harrowing this Spring ; then apply another 
bushel \x>f(mr square rods adjacent ; then make simi- 
lar applications of ashes to two and four square rods 
respectively, taking careful note of the boundaries of 
each patch, and leaving the rest of the field destitute 
of either application. I will not anticipate the re- 
sult : more than one year may be required to evolve 
it; but I am confident that a few such experiments 
would supply data whereof I am in need ; and there 
are doubtless others whose ignorance is nearly equal 
to mine. 

Many have applied Lime to their fields without 
realizing any advantage therefrom. In some cases, 
there was already a sufficiency of this ingredient in 
the soU, and the application of more was one of those 
many wasteful blunders induced by our ignorance of 
Chemistry. But much Lime is naturally adultera- 
ted with other minerals, especially with Manganese, 
so that its application to most if not to all soils sub- 
serves no good end. Li the absence of exact, scien- 
tific knowledge, I would buy fifty bushels of quick- 
lime, apply them to one acre running through a field, 
and watch the efiect. If it does n't pay, you have 
a bad article, or your soil is not deficient in Lime. 
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SOILS AND FEBTILIZEBS. 

A FAEMEB Id a manufacturer of articles wherefrom 
mankind are fed and clad ; his raw materials are the 
soil and the various substances he mingles therewith 
or adds thereto in order to increase its productive 
capacity. His- art consists in transforming by cul- 
tivation crude, comparatively worthless, and even 
noxious, offensive materials into substances grateful 
to the senses, nourishing to the body, and sometimes 
invigorating, even strengthening, to the mind. 

I have heard of lands that were naturally rich 
enough ; I never was so lucky or perchance so dis- 
cerning as to find them. Tet I have seen Illinois ^ 
bottoms whereof I was assured that the soil was fully 
sixteen feet deep, and a rich, black alluvium from top 
to bottom ; and I do not question the statements 
made to me from personal observation that portions 
of the strongly alkaline plain or swale on which Salt 
Lake City is built, being for the first time plowed, 
irrigated, and sown to Wheat, yielded ninety bushels 
of good grain per acre. I never saw, yet on evidence 
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believe, that pioneer settlers of the Miami Valley, 
wishing, some years after settling there, to sell their 
farms, advertised them as peculiarly desirable in 
that the barns stood over a creek or "branch,'* 
which swept away the manure each Winter or Spring 
without trouble to the owner ; and I have myself 
grown both Wheat and Oats that were very rank and 
heavy in straw, yet which fell so flat and lay so dead 
that the heads scarcely bore a kernel. Had I been a 
wiser, better farmer, I should have known how to 
stiifen the straw and make it do its oflice, in spite of 
wind and storm. 

[And let me here say, lest I forget it in its appro- 
priate place, that I am confident that most farmers 
sow grain too thickly for any but very poor land. If 
one thinks it necessary to scatter three bushels of 
Oats per acre, I tell him that he should apply more 
manure and less seed — that land which requires three 
bushels of seed is not rich enough to bear Oats. He 
might better concentrate his manure on half so much 
land, and save two-thirds of his seed.] 

I do not hold that the remarkably rich soils I have 
instanced needed fertilizing when first plowed; I 
will presume that they did not. Tet, having never 
yet succeeded in manuring a corn-field so high that 
a few loads more would not (I judge) have increased 
the crop, I doubt whether even the richest Illinois 
bottoms would not yield more Com, year by year, if 
reenforced with the contents of a good barn-yard. 
And, when the first heavy crop of Com has been 
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taken from a field, that field — ^no matter how deep and 
fertile its soil — ^is loss rich in corn-forming elements 
than it was before. Just so sure as that there is no 
depletion or shrinkage when nothing is taken from 
nothing, so sure is it that something cannot be taken 
from something without diminishing its capacity to 
yield something at the next call. Rotation of crops 
is an excellent plan ; for one may flourish on that 
which another has rejected ; but this does not over- 
bear Nature's inflexible exaction of so much for so 
much. Hence, if there ever was a field so rich that 
nothing could be added that would increase its pro- 
ductive capacity, the first exacting crop thereafter 
taken from it diminished that capacity, and rendered 
d fresh application of some fertilizer desirable. 

Tears ago, a Western man exhibited at our Farm- 
ers' Club a specimen of the soil of his region which 
was justly deemed very rich, taken from a field 
whereon Com had been repeatedly grown without 
apparent exhaustion. A chemical analysis had been 
made of it, which was submitted with the soil. It 
was claimed that nothing could improve its capacity 
for producing the great Illinois staple. Prof. Mapes 
dissented from this conclusion. " This soil," said he, 
'* while very rich in nearly every element which 
enters into the composition of Corn, gives barely a 
trace of Chlorine, the base of Salt. Hence, if five 
bushels per acre of Salt be applied to that field, and 
it does not thereupon yield five bushels more per 
annum of Com, I will agree to eat the field." 
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Many men fertilize their poor lands only, supposing 
that the better can do without. I judge that to be a 
mistake. My rule would be to plant the poorest with 
such choice trees as thrive without manure, and pile 
the fertilizers upon the better. It seems to me 
plain that of two fields, one of which has a soil con- 
taining nine-tenths of the elements of the desired 
crop, while the other shows but one to three-tenths, 
it is a more hopeful and less thankless task to enrich 
the former than the latter. If you are required to 
supply to a field nearly everything that your pro- 
posed crop will withdraw from it, I do not see where 
the profit comes in ; but if you are required to supply 
but a tenth, because the soil as you found it stood 
ready to contribute the remaining nine-tenths, it 
seems to me that the margin for profit is here de- 
cidedly tJie greater. 

How many tuns of earth ought a farmer to bo 
obliged to turn over and over in ordfer to obtain 
therefrom a hundred bushels of Com? Two hun- 
dred ? Five hundred ? A thousand ? JFi/ve thousand ? 
Other things being equal, no one will doubt that, if 
he can make the Com from one hundred tuns of soil, 
it were better to do so than to employ five hundred 
or five thousand. It seems clear to my mind that, 
though other conditions be unequal, it is generally 
well fx> endeavor to produce the required quantity 
from the smaller rather than the larger area. 

I fuUy share the average farmer's partiality for 
bam-yard manure in preference to most, if not all, 
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commercial fertilizer^. In my judgment, almost any 
farmer who has cattle, with fit shelter and Winter 
fodder, can maJke fertilizers far cheaper than he can 
buy them. I judge that ahnost every farmer who has 
paid $100 or over for Guano (for instance), might 
have more considerably enriched his farm by draw- 
ing muck from some convenient bog or pond into his 
barn-yard in August or September and carting it 
thence to his fields the next Fall. If he can get no 
muck within a mile, let him cut, when they are 
in blossom, all the weeds that grow near him, es- 
pecially by the road-side, cart them at once into his 
barn-yard, and there convert them into fertilizers. 
In Autumn, replace the hay-rack on the wagon or 
cart, and pile load after load of freshly-fallen leaves 
into your yard; taking them, if you may, from the 
sides of roads and fences, and from any place where 
they may have been lodged or heaped by the winds, 
your own wood-lot excepted. Plow the turf oif of 
any scurvy lot or road-side, and pile it into the barn- 
yard; nay, dig a hundred loads of pure clay, and 
place it there, if you can get it at a small expense, and 
your average soil is gravelly or sandy. The farmer 
who is unable or reluctant to buy commercial fertil- 
izers should apply his whole force every Autumn to 
replenishing his barn-yard with that material which 
he can obtain most oasily which the trampling of his 
cattle may readily convert into manure. A month is 
too little, two months would not be too much, to de- 
vote to this good work. Some may seem obhged to 
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postpone it to Winter ; but that is to run the risk of 
embarrassment by frost or snow, and encounter the 
certainty that your material will be inferior in 
quality, or not so well fitted to apply to grain-crops 
the ensuing Fall. 

— All this, you may say, is not instruction. We 
ought to know exactly what lands are enriched by 
Gypsum, and what, if any, are not ; why these are 
fertilized, why those are not, by a common appli- 
cation ; how great is the profit of such application in 
any case ; and what substitute can mc^t nearly sub- 
serve the same ends where Gypsum is not to be 
had. I admit all you claim, and do not doubt that 
there shall yet be a Scientific Agriculture that will 
fully answer your requirements. As yet, however, 
it exists but in suggestions and fragments; and 
attempts to complete it by naked assertions and 
sweeping generalizations tend rather to mislead and 
disgust the young farmer than really to enlighten and 
guide him. At all events, I shall aim to set forth 
as true no more than I know, or with good reason 
confidently believe. • 

I close by reiterating my belief that no farmer evetr 
yet impoverished himself by making too much ma- 
nure or by applying too much of his own manufeo- 
ttire. I cannot speak so confidently of Imyi/ng com- 
mercial fertilizers; but these I will discuss in my 
next chapter. 
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BONES — ^PHOSPHATES — GITANO. 

1 HATE to check improvement or chill the glow of 
Faith ; yet I do so keenly apprehend that many of 
our people, especially among the Southern cotton- 
growers, are squandering money on Commerc^l Fer- 
tilizers, that I am bound to utter my note of warning, 
even though it should pass wholly unheeded. Let me 
make my position as clear as I can. 

I live in a section which has been cultivated for 
more than two centuries, while its proximity to a 
great city has tempted to crop it incessantly, ex- 
haustively. Wheat while its original surface soil of 
six to twelve inches of vegetable mold (mainly com- 
posed of decayed forest-leaves) remained; then Com 
and Oats ; at length. Milk, Beef, and Apples — ^have 
exhausted the hiU-sides and gentler slopes of West- 
chester County, except where they have been kept in 
heart by judicious culture and liberal fertilizing; 
and, even here, that subtle element, Phosphorus, 
which enters minutely but necessarily into the com- 
position of every animal and nearly every vegetable 
structure, has been gradually drawn away in Grain, 
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in Milk, hi Bones, and not restored to the soil by the 
application of ordinary manures. I am convinced 
that a field niay be so manured as to give three tuns 
of Hay per acre, yet so destitute of Phosphorus that 
a sound, healthy animal cannot be grown therefrom. 
For two centuries, the tillers of Westchester County 
knew nothing of Chemistry or Phosphorus, and al- 
lowed the unvalued bones of their animals to be ex- 
ported to fetten British meadows, without an eflFort to 
retain them. Hence, it has become absolutely essen- 
tial that we buy and apply Phosphates, even though 
the prioe be high; for our land can no longer do 
without them. Wherever a steer or heifer can oc- 
casionally be caught gnawing or mumbling over an 
old bone, there Phosphates are indispensable, no 
matter at what cost. Better pay $100 per tun for a 
dressing of one* hundred pounds of Bone per acre 
than try to do without. 

But no lands recently brought into cultivation — ^no 
lands where the bones of the animals fed thereon 
have been allowed, for unnumbered years past, to 
mingle with the soil — can be equally hungry for 
Phosphates ; and I doubt that any cotton-field in the 
South wiU ever return an outlay of even $50 per tun 
for any Phosphatic fertilizer whatever. That any 
preparation of Bono, or whereof Bone is a principal . 
element, will increase the succeeding crops, is un- 
doubted ; but that it will ever return its cost and a 
decent margin of profit, is yet to be demonstrated to 
my satisfaction. 
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No doubt, there are special cases in which the ap- 
plication even of Peruvian Guano at $90 per tun is 
advisable. A compost of Muck, Lime, &c., equally 
efficient, might be far cheaper ; but months would be 
required to prepare and perfect it, and meantime the 
farmer would lose his crop, or fail to make one. K 
a tun of Guano, or of some expensive Phosphate, 
will give him six or eight acres of Clover where ho 
would otherwise have little or none, and he needs 
that Clover to feed the team wherewith he is break- 
ing up and fitting his farm to grow a good crop next 
year, he may wisely make the purchase and applica- 
tion, even though he may be able to compost for 
next year's use twice the value of fertilizers for the 
precise cost of this. But I am so thorough in my 
devotion to '^ home industry," that I hold him an un- 
skillful farmer who cannot, nine times in ten, make, 
mainly from materials to be found on or near his 
farm, a pile of compost for $100 that will add more 
to the enduring fertility of his farm than anything 
he can bring from a distance at a cost of $150. 

Understand that this is a general rule, and subject, 
like all general rules, to exceptions. Gypsxmi, I 
think every farmer should buy ; Lime also, if his soil 
needs it ; Phosphates in some shape, if past ignor- 
ance or folly has allowed that soil to be despoiled of 
them; Wood Ashes, if any one can be found so 
brainless as to sell them ; Marl, of course, where it is 
found within ton miles; Guano very rarely, and 
mainly when something is needed to make a crop be- 
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fore coarser and colder fertilizers can be brought into 
a condition of fitness for use ; but the general rule I 
insist on is this : A good farmer will, in the course of 
twenty or thirty years, make at least $10 worth of 
fertilizers for every dollar's worth he buys from any 
dealer, unless it be the sweepings or other excretions 
of some not distant city. 

I have used Guano frequently, and, though it has 
generally made its mark, I never yet felt sure that it 
returned me a profit over its cost. Phosphates have 
done better, especially where applied to Com in the 
hill, either at the time of planting or later; yet my 
strong impression is that Flour of Bone, applied 
broadcast and freely, especially when Wheat or Oats 
are sown on a field that is to be laid down to Grass, 
pays better and more surely than anything else I 
prder from the City, Gypsum, and possibly Oyster- 
Shell Lime, excepted. 

My experience can be no safe guide for others, 
since it is not proved that the anterior condition and 
needs of their soils are precisely like those of mine. 
I apprehend that Guano has not had a fair trial on 
my place — that carelessness in pulverizing or in ap- 
plication has caused it to " waste its sweetness on the 
desert air,'* or that a drouth following its application 
has prevented the due development of its virtues. 
And still my impression that Guano is the brandy of 
vegetation, supplying to plants stimulus rather than 
nutrition, is so clear and strong that it may not easily 
be eflfaced. It seems to me plainly absurd to send 
6 
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ten thousand miles for this stimulant, when this or 
any other great city annually poisons its own atmos- 
phere and the adjacent waters with excretions which 
are of very similar character and value, and which 
Science and Capital might combine to utilize at less 
than half the cost of like elements in the form of 
Guano. 

My object in this paper is to incite experiment and 
careftil observation. No farmer should absolutely 
trust aught but his own senses. A Rhode Islander 
once assured me that he applied to four acres of thin, 
slaty gravel one hundred pounds per acre of Nitrate 
of Soda which cost him $4 per hundred, and obtain- 
ed therefrom four additional tuns* of good Hay, 
worth $15 per tun : Net profit (after allowing for the 
cost of making the Hay), say $30. He might not be 
so fortunate on a second trial, and there may not be 
another four acres of the earth's surface where 
Nitrate of Soda would do so well ; but, should I ever 
have a fair opportunity, I mean to see what a little 
of that Nitrate will do for me. And I hope farmers 
may more and more be induced to conform in prac- 
tice to the Apostolic precept, *' Prove all things: 
Hold fast that which is good." No one's success o^, 
failure in a particular instance should be conclusive 
with others, because of the infinite diversity of ante- 
cedent and attendant circumstances; but if every 
thrifty farmer would give to each of the commercial 
fertilizers — ^Lime, Gypsum, Guano, Raw Bone, Phos- 
phates, Ashes, Salt, Marl, etc. — such a careful trial 
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as he might, observing closely and recording carefully 
the results, we should soon have a mass of facts and 
results, wherefrom deductions might be drawn of 
signal practical value to the present and to future 
generations. 

I firmly believe that great results of signal benefi- 
cence are to be slowly but surely Achieved by means 
of the household convenience known as the Earth- 
Closet, and by kindred devices' for rendering inoflfen- 
fiive and utilizing the most powerful fertilizer pro- 
duced on every farm and in every household. That 
is a vulgar squeamishness which leaves it to poison 
the atmosphere and offend the senses on the 
assumption that it is too noisome to be dealt with or 
utilized. A true refinement counsels that it be daily 
ijovered, and its odor absorbed or suppressed by earth,, 
or muck, or ashes, and thus prepared for removal to 
and incorporation with the soil. It ia far within the 
truth to estimate our National loss by the waste of 
this material at $1 per head, or $4:0',000,000 in all 
per annum: a waste which is steadily diminishing^ 
the productive capacity of our soiL This cannot, 
must not, be allowed to continue. We must devise 
or adopt eome mode of securing and applying this 
powerful fertilizer ; and I defer to that which is al- 
ready in extensive and daily expanding use. Let 
whoever can do better ; but meantime let us welconae 
and diffuse the Earth Closet. 
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The time will be, I cannot doubt, when chemists 
can tell us the exact positive or relative value of a 
cord of Muck — ^how this swamp or that pond affords 
a choice article, while the product of another will 
hardly pay for digging. There may be chemists 
whose juc^gment on these points is now worth far 
more than mine, since mine is worth exactly nothing. 
I do know, however, that Muck is a valuable fer- 
tihzer, and that digging and composting it d/oea pay. 
I judge that I have transferred at least three thou- 
sand loads of it from my swamp to my upland ; and 
the effect has been all that I expected. Let me 
speak of Muck generally, in the light of my own ex- 
perience. 

Wherever jocks in ridges come to the surface of a 
valley, plain, or gentle slope, water is apt to be col- 
lected or retained by them, forming ponds or shal- 
lower pools, which may or may not dry up in Sum- 
mer, but which are seldom dry late in Autumn, when 
plants are dying and leaves are falling. The latter, 
caught in their descent by the harsh winds of the 
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season, are swept along the bare, dry ground, till 
they strike the water, which arrests tlieir progress 
and soon engulfs them. Thus an acre of watery sur- 
face will often collect and retain the dead foliage of 
five to ten acres of forest ; and next Fall will render 
its kindred tribute, and the next, and the next, for 
ever. There cannot be less than fifty millions of 
acres of Swamps in our old States (including Maine) ; 
whereof I presume the larger area was covered with 
water imtil the slow contributions of leaves and 
weeds filled them above the level at which water is 
no longer retained on the surface. And still, they 
are so moist and boggy, and their rank vegetation is 
so retentive, that the leaves swept in fi-om the adja- 
cent hills and glades are firmly retained and aid to 
increase the depth of their vegetable mold, which 
varies from a few inches to twenty and even thirty 
feet. In my old County of "Westchester, I roughly 
estimate that there are at least five thousand acres of 
bog, whereof but a very few hundreds have yet been 
subdued to the uses of cultivation. 

Whoever digs a quantity of Swamp Muck and ap- 
plies it directly to his fields or garden, will derive 
little or no immediate benefit therefrom. It is green, 
sour, cold, and more likely to cover his farm thickly 
and persistently with Sorrel, Eye-smart, Kag-weed, 
Pursley, and other infestations, than to add a bushel 
per acre to his crop of Grain or Eoots. And thus 
many have tried Muck, and, on trial, pronounced it 
a pestilent humbug. 
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But let any farmer turn his whole force into a bog 
or marsh directly after finishing his Summer harvest 
(when it is apt to be driest and warmest), and, hav- 
ing freed it of water to the best of his ability, dig and 
draw out one hundred cords of its black, oozy sub- 
stance, and he will know better than to unite in that 
hasty judgment. If the bog be near his farm-yard, 
let the Muck be shoveled at once into a cart and 
drawn thither ; bat, if not, let it be simply brought 
out in wheel-barrows and deposited, not more than 
two feet deep, on the most convenient bank that is 
well drained and perfectly dry. Here let it dry and 
drain till after Fall harvest, and then begin to draw 
it gradually into the yards, and especially where it 
may be worked over by swine and scratched over for 
seeds and insects by fowls. Assuming that the farm- 
yard is lowest in the centre and allows no liquid to 
escape save by evaporation, the Muck may Well be 
dumped on the drier sides; thence, after being 
worked over and trampled through and through, to 
be shoveled into the centre and replaced by fresh 
anivals. A hmidred cords may thus be so mixed and 
ripened as to be fit to draw out next May and used 
as a fertilizer for Grain or Roots, though, if not so 
treated, it should lie exposed to sun and wind a full 
year ; being applied in the Fall to crops of Winter 
grain or spread upon the fields to be planted or sow- 
ed next Spring. All the manure made during the 
Winter should be spread over that which lies in the 
yard at least monthly ; and then new Muck drawn in, 
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to be rooted or scratched over, trampled into the un- 
derlying strata, and overspread in its turn. Thus 
treated, I am confident that each hundred cords of 
Muck will be equal in value to an equal quantity of 
manure, though it may not give up its fertilizing 
properties so freely to the first crop that follows its 
application. I have land that did not yield (in pas- 
ture) the equivalent of half a tun of hay per annum 
when I bought it, that now yields at least three tuns 
of good hay per annum ; and its renovation is mainly 
due to a free application of Swamp Muck. 

To those who have a good stock of animals, with 
Muck convenient to their yards, I would not recom- 
mend any other treatment than the foregoing ; but 
there are many who keep few animals, or whose 
muck-beds lie at the back of their farms, two or three 
hundred rods from their barns ; while they wish to 
fertilize the fields in this quarter, which have been 
slighted in former applications, because of the dis- 
tance over which manure had to be hauled. If these 
possess or can buy good hard-wood, house-made Ashes 
at twenty-five cents or less per bushel, I woxdd say, 
Mix these well, at the rate of two or three bushels to 
the cord, with your Muck as you dig it ; work it over 
the next Spring, and apply it the ensuing Fall, so as 
to give it a full year to ripen and sweeten, and it will 
be all right. But, if you have not and cannot get 
the Ashes, and ccm procure dirty, refuse Salt from 
some meat-packer or wholesale grocer, apply this as 
you would have applied the Ashes, but in rather 
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larger quantity ; and, if you can get neither Aslies 
nor Salt, use quick Lime, as fresh and hot from the 
kiln as you can apply it. The best Lime is that from 
bmiied Oyster-SheDs ; I consider this, if nowise slaked, 
nearly equal to refuse Salt; but Oyster-Shell Liine is 
too dear at most inland points ; and here the refose 
of the kilns — ^that which is not good enough for 
mason-work — must be used. Usually, the lime- 
burner has a* load or more of this at the clearing 
out of every kiln, which he will sell quite cheap if it 
be taken out of his way at once ; and this should be 
looked for and secured. Being inferior in quality 
(often because imperfectly burned), it should be ap- 
plied in larger quantity — ^not less than four bushels 
to each cord of Muck. 

I will not here describe the process of mixing Salt 
with Lime commended by Prof. Mapes, because it is 
not easy to bring these two ingredients together so 
as to mix them with the Muck as it is dug : and, 
though I have used them after Prof. Mapes's recipe, 
and purpose to do so hereafter, I do not feel certain 
that any positive advantage results from their blended 
application as a Chloride of Lime. If I should gain 
further light on this point before completing this 
series, I shall not fail to impart it. 
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If 1 were to estimate tlie average absolute loss 
of the fanners of this country from Insects at 
$100,000,000 per annxmi, I should doubtless be far 
below the mark. The loss of fruit alone by the de- 
vastations of insects, within a radius of fifty miles 
from this City, must amount in value to Millions. In 
my neighborhood, the Peach once flourished, but 
flourishes no more, and Cherries have been all but 
annihilated. Apples were till lately our most profit- 
able and perhaps our most important product ; but 
the worms take half our average crop and sadly 
damage what they do not utterly destroy. Plums 
we have ceased to grow or expect ; our Pears are 
generally stung and often blighted ; even the Currant 
has at last its fruit-destroying worm. We must fight 
our paltry adversaries more efficiently, or allow them 
to drive us wholly from the field. 

Now, I have no doubt that our best aUies in this 
inglorious warfare are the Birds. They would save 
us, if we did not destroy them. The British plowman, 
turning his sod with a myriad of crows, blackbirds, 
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etc., chasing his steps and all but getting under his 
feet in their eager quest of grubs, bugs, etc., is a 
spectacle to be devoutly thankful for. Whenever 
clouds of birds shall habitually darken our fields in 
May and (less notably) throughout the Summer 
months, we may reasonably hope to grow fair crops 
of our favorite JFruits from year to year, and realize 
that we owe them to the constant, and zealous, 
though not quite disinterested, efforts of our friends, 
the Birds. 

But I do not regard the ravages of Insects as en- 
tirely due to the reckless destruction and consequent 
scarcity of our Birds. I hold that their multiplica- 
tion and their devastations are largely incited by the 
degeneracy of our plants caused by the badness of our 
culture. On this point, consider a statement made 
to me, some fifteen or twenty years ago, by the late 
Gov. William F. Packer, of Pennsylvania : 

"I know (said Gov. P.) the narrow valley of a 
stream that runs into the west branch of the Susque- 
hanna, which was cleared of the primitive forest 
some forty or fifty years since, and has ever since 
been alternately in tillage and grass. A road ran 
through the middle of it, dividing it into two«narrow 
fields. A few years ago, this road was abandoned, 
and the whole of this little valley, including the 
road-way, thrown into a single field, which was 
thereupon sown to Wheat. At harvest- time, this re- 
markable phenomenon was presented : A good crop 
of sound grain on the strip four or five rods wide 
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formerly covered by the road; while nearly every 
berry on either side of it was destroyed by the weevil 
or midge." 

Now I do not infer from this fact that insect 
ravages are wholly due to our abuse and exhaustion of 
the soil. I presume that Wheat and other crops 
would be devastated by insects if there were no 
slovenly, niggard, exhausting tillage. But I do 
firmly hold that at least half our losses by insects 
would be precluded if our fields were habitually 
kept in better heart by deep culture, liberal fertili- 
zing, and a judicious rotation of crops. I heard little 
of insect ravages in the wheat-fields of Western 
New-York throughout the first thirty years of this 
century ; but, when crop after crop of Wlieat had 
been taken from the same fields until they had been 
well nigh exhausted of their Wheat-forming ele- 
ments, we began to hear of the desolation wrought 
by insects; and those ravages increased in magni- 
tude until Wheat-culture had to be abandoned for 
years. I believe that we should have heard little of 
insects had Wheat been grown on those fields but 
one year in three since their redemption from the 
primal forest. 

But, whatever might once have been, the Philis- 
tines are upon us. We are doomed, for at least a 
generation, to wage a relentless war against insects 
multiplied beyond reason by the neglect and short- 
comings of our predecessors. We are in like con- 
dition with the inhabitants of the British isles a 
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thonsand years ago, whose forefathers had so long 
endured and so nnskillfully resisted invasion and 
spoliation by the Northmen that they had come to 
be regarded as the sea-kings' natural prey. For 
generations, it has been customary hereabout to 
slaughter without remorse the birds, and let cater- 
pillars, worms, grasshoppers, etc., multiply and ravage 
unresisted. We must pay for past errors by present 
loss and years of extra effort. And, precisely because 
the task is so arduous, we ought to lose no time in ad- 
dressing ourselves to its execution. 

The first step to be taken is very simple. Let every 
farmer who realizes the importance and beneficence 
of Birds teach his own children and hirelings tLat, 
except the Hawk, they are to be spared, protected, 
kindly treated, and (when necessary) fed. They are 
to be valued and cherished as the voluntary police of 
our fields and gardens, constantly employed in fight- 
ing our battles against our ruthless foes. The boy 
who robs a bird's nest is robbing the farmer of a 
part of his crops. He who traverses a farm shooting 
and mangling its feathered sentinels diminishes its 
future product of Grain and nearly destroys that of 
Fruit. The farmer might as well consent that any 
strolling ruffian should shoot his Horses or Cattle as 
his Birds. Begin at home to make this truth felt 
and respected, and it will be the easier to impress it 
also on your neighbors. 

Next, there should be neighborhood or township 
associations for the protection of insect-eating birds. 
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We must not merely agree to let them live — we must 
cherish and protect them. I believe that very sim- 
ple cups or bowls of cast-iron, having each a hole in 
its centre of suitable size, that need not cost six- 
pence each, and could be fastened to the side of a 
tree with one nail lightly driven, would in time be 
adopted by many birds as nesting strongholds, whence 
they might laugh to scorn their predacious enemies. 
If every harmless bird could build its nest among us 
in a place where its eggs would be safe from hawks, 
crows, cats, boys, and other robbers, the number of 
such birds would quickly be doubled and quadrupled. 
And we must summon the law to our aid. Though 
law can do little or nothing against stealthy, skulk- 
ing nest-plunderers, it can help us materially in our 
warfare with the cowardly vagabonds whcf traverse 
our fields with musket or rifle, blazing away at every 
unsuspecting robin or thrush that they can discover. 
Make it trespass, punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment, to shoot on another's land without his express 
permission, and the cowardly massacre of the formers' 
humble allies would be checked at once, and, when 
public sentiment had been properly enlightened, 
might, in civilized regions, be arrested altogether. 
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I HAVE had 80 little experience in Tree-Planting 
that I should have preferred to say no more about it ; 
but letters that have reached me imply that the 
ignorance of others is even denser than mine. For 
the sake of those only who are conscious that they 
know nothing, yet are not unwilling to learn, I ven- 
ture a few timid suggestions with regard to Tree- 
Planting. 

I. Ten or twelve years ago, I bought a pound or 
more of Locust seed rather late in the Spring, scalded 
it by plunging for a moment the little cotton bag which 
held it into a pot of boiling water, and letting the 
seed steep and steam in the bag- till next morning, 
when the seed was planted in rows in a newly broken 
bit of poor old pasture-land. This was a mistake ; I 
should have given that seed the richest available spot 
in my garden, to say nothing of planting it as early as 
April 20th. My locusts came up slowly and grew 
feebly that year, not to speak of the many seeds that 
did not sprout at all. Still many came up and sur- 
vived, and my place is this day the richer for them. 
(134) 
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It might liave been still richer had I seasonably 
known more. 

n. What I would now advise as to Locust and 
most other trees is that the best seed be procured in 
the Fall, or so soon as it drops from the trees ; that 
part of it be sown in drills, two feet apart, with two 
inches between seeds in the drills, and that the richest 
of dry, warm garden-soil be devoted to this purpose. 
Fill a large box with rich loam, stir four ounces of 
seed into this, and set the box in a cool cellar where 
frost does not enter, and here let it remain till April ; 
then take out the seed and earth together, and sow in 
drills as above. If some one who cuts Locust during 
the "Winter or Spring will allow you to trace the 
smaller surface-roots from the new-made stumps and 
cut or dig them up, cut. fifty or a hundred pieces of 
root the size of your finger each two feet long, and 
" plant these, about May 1, in the places where you 
want Locusts to come forward most rapidly. Some 
of them may not grow, but I think many will ; and, 
from all these sources, I judge that you will obtain a 
good supply of young trees. Let those you start from 
the seed get two years' growth before you take them 
up and set them where you want trees, whether in 
your present woods, in rugged, rocky pastures, on the 
sides of steep ravines, or around your buildings. You 
cannot fail to obtain some trees if you follow these 
directions. 

in. Begin early this Fall to gather Chestnuts, 
Hickory Nuts, Walnuts, White Oak Acorns, etc., to 
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plant. Select the largest and finest nuts, giving the 
preference to those which ripen and fall earliest. 
Keep them in cool, damp earth in some barn or cellar 
where rats and mice cannot reach them, and persist 
in collecting till December. Then plant a part in 
your garden or in any rich ground where they are not 
likely to be disturbed ; letting the residue remain in 
the boxes of moist earth where you first placed them 
till early Spring; then plant these, like the form^, in 
rows two feet apart, with six inches between seed 
and seed in each row, and give the rows careful cul- 
ture for two years ; after which, set them where you 
wish them to grow. 

I venture to suggest that he who has a rugged, 
stony hill or other lot which he wishes to surrender 
to forest should plow it, if it can be plowed, next 
September or October ; if too rocky to be even im- 
perfectly plowed, dig up the earth with pick and 
spade, and sow it thickly with hickory nuts, walnuts, 
chestnuts, locust and other tree-seeds, expecting that 
some wiU be dug up and carried off by squirrels, etc., 
and that others will fail to germinate. Go over it 
with hoes the ensuing June or July, killing all weeds 
and other infestations ; and, nearly a year later, repeat 
the operation, taking up young trees from your gar- 
den or nursery, and filKng them in wherever there is 
room. Plant thickly in order to force an upward 
rather than a scraggy growth ; and so that you may 
begin to cut out the superfluous saplings for bean- 
poles, hoop-poles, etc., three or four years thereafter. 
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Cut late in Winter or early in Spring, so that the 
stumps will each throw up two or more shoots or 
sprouts, which usually grow much, faster than the 
original tree did. And the process of thinning may 
thus be continued indefinitely, while the choicer trees 
are allowed to attain their stateliest proportions. 
And thus a rocky, sterile hill-side or knoll may be 
made to yield a crop annually after the first two or 
three years from planting, while growing trees of 
decided value. I judge that almost any land within 
fifty miles of a great city and not more than two 
miles from a railroad depot or from navigable water 
may thils be made to earn a good interest on $100 
per acre, after meeting all the cost of breaking up 
and planting. I confidently assert that many thou- 
sands of sterile, rocky acres, which now yield less 
than $5 per acre annually in pasturage, would net at 
least double that sum to the owner if wisely devoted 
to forest-trees. 

I have a hearty love of forests. They proffer gentle 
companionship to the thoughtful and rest to the 
overworked, fevered brain. Our streams will be 
fuller and less capricious, our gales less destructive, 
our climate more equable, when we shall have re- 
clothed our rugged slopes and rocky crests with 
trees. Timber grows yearly scarcer and dearer, when 
it ought to be becoming more plentiful and acces- 
sible, and wovld be if we devoted to trees all the 
land which we cultivate at. a loss or feil to cultivate 
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at all. Let our boys be incited to gather seeds and 
plant nurseries ; let young trees be bought by the 
thousand where they now are by the dozen, and let 
us all cooperate in covering our unsightly rocks and 
making glad our waste places by a superabundance 
of choice, thrifty, healthy trees. 

Many of our young men have a taste for adventure 
and excitement which leads them to the ocean, the 
mines, to Australia or some other far-off land recently 
and scantily peopled by civilized beings. I will not 
quarrel with their taste ; but I judge that there are 
openings for their enterprise and daring within the 
area of our own country. Let one thousand of them 
resolve to devote the next five years to planting for- 
ests on the treeless plains and virtual deserts of the 
Great Basin and on either side of it ; let them select 
locations where some acres may cheaply and surely 
be irrigated, and, having carefully provided them- 
selves with an abundance of the best seeds, let them 
start patches of woodland at points the most remote 
from present timber, until a thousand different .forests 
— one to each of the associates — shall have been started 
and guarded till their ro(its have taken finn hold of 
the earth. I presume Congress would grant them 
preemptions to each section on which they thus 
planted at least forty acres of forest, and that most of 
these preemption rights could, within ten years, be 
sold to settlers for many times their original cost. 
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If I were asked to say what single aspect of our 
economic condition most strikingly and favorably 
distingnished the people of our Northern States from 
these of most if not all other countries which I 
have traversed, I would point at once to the fruit- 
trees which so generally diversify every little as 
well as larger farm throughout these States, and are 
quite commonly found even on the petty holdings of 
the poorer mechanics and workmen in every village 
and in the suburbs and outskirts of every city. I 
can recall nothing like it abroad, save in two or three 
of the least mountainous and most fertile districts of 
northern Switzerland. Italy has some approach to it 
in the venerable olive-trees which surround or flank 
many, perhaps most, of her farm-houses, upholding 
grape-vines as ancient and nearly as large as them- 
selves; but the average New-England or Middle 
State homestead, with its ample Apple-orchard and 
its cluster of Pear, Cherry and Plum-trees surround- 
ing its house and dotting or belting its garden, has 
an air of comfort and modest thrift which I have 
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nowhere else seen fairly equaled. Upland Virginia 
and the mountainous portion of the States southward 
of her may in time surpass the most favored regions 
of the North in the abundance, variety and excellence 
of their fruits ; for the Peach and the Grape find here 
a congenial climate, while they are grown with diflS- 
culty, where they can be grown at all, in the North ; 
but, up to this hour, I judge that our country north 
of the Potomac is better supplied with wholesome 
and palatable tree-fruits than any other portion of 
the earth's surface of equal or nearly equal area. 

On the whole, I deem it a misfortune that our 
Northern States were so admirably adapted to the 
Apple and kindred fruit-trees that our pioneer fore- 
fathers had little more to do than bury the seeds in 
the ground and wait a few years for the resulting 
fruit. The soil, formed of decayed trees and their 
foliage, thickly covered with the ashes of the primi- 
tive forest, was as genial as soil could be ; while the 
remaining woods, which stiU covered seven-eighths 
of the country, shut out or softened the cold winds 
of Winter and Spring, rendering it less difficult, a 
century ago, to grow fine peaches in southern New- 
Hampshire than it now is in southern New- York. 
Devastating insects were precluded by those great, 
dense woods from diffusing themselves from orchard 
to orchard as they now do. Snows fell more heavily 
and lay longer then than now, protecting the roots 
from heavy frosts, and keeping back buds and blos- 
soms in Spring, to the signal advantage of the husband- 
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man. I estimate that my apple-trees would bear at least 
one-third more fruit if I could retard their blossom- 
ing a fortnight, so as to avoid the cold rains and cut- 
ting winds, often succeeded by frosts, which are apt 
to pay their unwelcome farewell visits just when my 
trees are in bloom or when the fruit is forming di- 
rectly thereafter. Hence, I say to every one who 
shall hereafter set an orchard, Give it the northward 
slope of a hill if that be possible. Other things being 
equal, the orchard which blossoms latest will, in a 
series of years, yield most fruit, and will be most 
likely to bear when the Apple -crop of your vicinity 
proves a failure. I do not recommend storing ice to 
plant or bury under the trees in April, for that in- 
volves too much labor and expense ; yet I have no 
doubt that even that has been and sometimes might 
be done with profit. In the average, however, I 
judge that it wo»uld not pay. 

In locating and setting an orchard, the very first 
consideration is thorough drainage. Nothing short 
of a destructive fire can be more injurious to an 
apple-tree than compelling it to stand throughout 
Winter and Spring in sour, stagnant water. Bar- 
renness, dead branches, and premature general decay, 
are the natural and righteous consequences of such 
crying abuse. There are many reasons for choosing 
sloping or broken ground for an apple-orchard, where- 
of comparative exemption from frost and natural fa- 
cility of drainage are the most obvious. A level field, 
thoroughly undrained to-day, may, through neglect 
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and the mischiefs wrought by burrowing animals, 
have become little better than a morass thirty years 
hence ; but an orchard set on a tolerably steep hill- 
side is reasonably secure against wet feet to the 
close of its natural life. 

A gravelly or sandy loam is generally preferred for 
orchards; yet I have known them to flourish and 
bear generously on heavy clay. Whoever has a 
gravelly field will wisely prefer this for Apples, not 
merely to clay but to sand as well. 

And, while many young orchards have doubtless 
been injured by immoderate applications of rank, 
green manures, I doubt that any man has ever yet 
bestowed too much care and expense on the prepa- 
ration of his ground for fruit-trees. "Where ridges or 
plateaus of fast stone do not forbid, I would say. 
Turn over the soil to a depth of at least fifteen 
inches with a large plow and a strong team ; then 
lift and pulverize the subsoil to a depth of not less 
than nine inches ; apply all the Wood-ashes you can 
get, with one thousand bushels of Marl if you are in 
a Marl region ; if not, use instead from thirty to fifty 
bushels of quick Lime (oyster-shell if that is to be 
had) with one hundred loads per acre of Swamp 
Muck which has lain a year on dry upland, baking 
in the sun and wind; and now you may think of set- 
ting your trefes. If your soil was rich Western prairie 
or Middle-State garden to begin with, you can^ 
dispense with all these fertilizers ; yet I doubt that 
there is an acre of Western prairie that would not be 
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improved by the Lime or (perhaps better still) a 
smaller quantity of refiise Salt from a packing-house 
or meat retailing grocery. There are not many 
farms that would not repay the application of five 
bushels per acre of refuse Salt at twenty-five cents 
per bushel. 

Your trees once set — (and he who sets twenty trees 
per day as they should be set, with each root in its 
natural position, and the earth pressed firmly around 
its trunk, but no higher than as it originally grew, is 
a faithful, eflScient worker), I would cultivate the 
land, (for the trees' sake), growing crops successively 
of Kuta Bagas, Carrots, Beets, and early Potatoes, 
but no grain whatever, for six or seven years, dis- 
turbing the roots of the trees as little as may be, and 
guarding their trunks from tug, or trace, or whiffle- 
tree, by three stakes set firmly in the ground about 
each tree, not so near it as to preclude constant culti- 
vation with the hoe inside as well as outside of the 
stakes, so as to let no weed mature in the field. Ap- 
ply from year to year well-rotted compost to the field 
in quantity sufficient fully to counterbalance the an- 
nual abstraction by your crops. Make it a law in- 
flexible and relentless that no animal shall be let 
into this orchard to forage, or for any purpose what- 
ever but to draw on manures, to till the soil, and to 
draw away the crops. Thus until the first blossoms 
begin to appear on the trees ; then lay down to grass 
witJuntt grain, unless it be a crop of Eye or Oats to be 
cut and carried off for feed when not more than half 
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grown, leaving the ground to the young grass. Let 
the grass be mowed for the next two or three years, and 
thenceforward devote it to the pasturage of Swine, 
running over it with a scythe once or twice each Sum- 
mer to clear it of weeds, and taking out the Swine a 
few days before beginning to gather the Apples, but 
putting them back again the day after the harvest is 
completed. Let the Swine be suflSciently numerous 
and hungry to eat every apple that falls within a few 
hours after it is dropped, and to insure their rooting 
out every grub or worm that burrows in the earth 
beneath the trees, ready to spring up and apply him- 
self to mischief at the very season when you could 
best excuse his absence. T do not commend this as 
all, or nearly all, that should be done in resistance to 
the pest of insect ravage ; but I begin with the Hog 
as the orchardist's readiest, cheapest, most effective 
ally or servitor in the warfare he is doomed unceas- 
ingly to wage against the spoilers of his heritage. I 
will indicate some fiirther defensive enginery in my 
next chapter. 
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In my opinion, Apple-trees, in most orchards, are 
planted too far apart and allowed to grow taller and 
spread their limbs more widely than is profitable. I 
judge that a pruner or picker should be able to reach 
the topmost twig of any tree with a ten-foot pole, 
and that no limb should be allowed to extend more 
than eight feet from the trunk whence it springs. 
Our Autimmal Equinox occurs before our Apples are 
generally ripe for harvest, and, finding our best trees 
bending under a heavy burden of fruit, its fierce gales 
are apt to make bad work with trees as well as ap- 
ples. The best tree I had, with several others, was 
thus ruined by an equinoctial tempest a few years 
since. Barren trees escape unharmed, while those 
heavily laden with large fruit are wrenched and 
twisted into fragments. And, even apart from this 
peril, a hundred weight of fruit at or near the ex- 
tremity of limbs which extend ten or twelve feet 
horizontally from the trunk, tax and strain a tree 
more than four times that weight growing within 
four or five feet of the trunk, and on hmbs that 
maintain a semi-erect position. I diffidentlv sug- 
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gest, therefore, that no apple-tree be allowed to ex- 
ceed fifteen feet in hight, nor to send a limb more 
than eight feet from its trunk, and that trees be set 
(diamond-fashion) twenty-four feet apart each way, 
instead of thirty-two, as some of mine were. I judge 
that the larger number of trees (72 per acre) will pro- 
duce more fruit in the average than the larger but 
fewer trees grown on squares of two by two rods to 
each, that they will thrive «nd bear longer, and that 
not one will be destroyed or seriously harmed by 
winds where a dozen would if allowed to grow as 
high and spread as far as they could. 

Every apple-tree should be pruned each year of 
its life : that is, it should be careftiUy examined with 
intent to prune if that be found necessary. It should 
be pruned with a careful eye to giving it the proper 
shape, which, from the point where it first forks up- 
ward, should be that of a tea-cup, very nearly. I 
have seen young trees so malformed that they could 
rarely, if ever,bear fruit enough to render them profit- 
able. And the pruning should be so carefully, judi- 
ciously done from the outset that no wood two years 
old should ever be cut away. With old, malformed, 
diseased, worm-eaten, decaying trees, the best must 
be done that can be ; but he who, pruning a tree that 
he set and has hitherto cared for, finds himself ob- 
liged to cut off a limb thicker than his tKumb, may 
justly suspect himself of lacking a mastery of the art 
of fruit-growing. 
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Sprouts from the root of an apple-tree remind me 
of children who habitually play truant or are kept 
out of school. They not merely can never come to 
good, but they are a nuisance to the neighborhood 
and bring reproach on the community. 

The apple-grower should never forget that every 
producer needs to be fed in proportion to his product 
If a cow gives twenty quarts of milk per day, she 
needs more grass or other food than if she gave but 
two quarts; and an acre of orchard that yields a 
hundred barrels of Apples per annum needs some- 
thing given to the soil to balance the draft made 
upon it. Nature offers us good bargains; but she 
does not trust and will not be cheated. When she 
offers a bushel of Oom for a bushel of dirty Salt, 
Shell lime, or Wood-Ashes, a load of Hay for a 
load of Muck, we ought not to stint the measure, 
but pay her demand ungrudgingly. 



Ajid now a last word on Insects. 

My township (Newcastle) is said to have formerly 
grown more Apples per annum than any other town- 
ship in the United States ; its apple-trees are still as 
numerous as ever, but their product has fallen off 
deplorably. I estimate the average yield of the last 
three years at less than a bushel per annum for each 
full-grown tree ; I think a majority of the trees have 
not borne a bushel each in all these three years. Un- 
seasonable frosts, storms, etc., have borne the blame 
of this barrenness — ^perhaps justly, if we consider 
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only immediate causes — ^but the caterpillar and other 
vermin are, in my view, our more potent, though 
remoter, afflictions. Not less than four times within 
the last sixteen years have our tree® been covered 
with nests and worms ; and I have seen whole or- 
chards stripped of nearly every leaf till they were 
as bare (of every thing but caterpiEars) in July as 
they should have been in December. After the 
scourge had passed, the trees reclad themselves with 
leaves ; but they grew old under that visitation faster 
in one year than they would have done in ten of 
healthful fruit-bearing; and they are now prema- 
turely gray and moss-covered beo^iise of the terrible 
infliction. 

I lay down the general proposition that no man 
who harbors caterpillars has any moral right to 
Apples — that each grower should be required to 
make his choice between them. Slovenly farmers 
say, " O there are so many of them that I cannot kill 
half so fast as they multiply." Then I say, cut down 
and burn up the trees you can best spare, until you 
have no more left than you can keep clear of worms. 

If it were the law of the land that whoever allowed 
caterpillars to nest and breed in his fruit-trees should 
pay a heavy fine for each nest, we should soon be 
comparatively clear of the scourges. In the absence 
of such salutary regulation, one man fights them 
with persistent resolution, only to see his. orchard 
again and again invaded and ravaged by the pests 
hatched and harbored by his careless neighbors. He 
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thus pays and repays the penalty of others' negK- 
gence and misdoing until, discouraged and demoral- 
ized, he abandons the hopeless struggle, and thence- 
forth repels the enemy from a few favorite trees 
around his dwelling, and surrenders his orchard to 
its fate. Thus bad laws (or no laws) are constantly 
making bad fermers. The birds that would help us 
to make head against our insect foes are slaughtered 
by reckless boys — many of them big enough to know 
better — and our perils and losses from enemies who 
would be contemptible if their numbers did not 
render them formidable increase from year to year. 
"We must change all this ; and the first requisite of 
our situation is a firm alliance of the entire farming 
and fruit-growing interest defensive as to birds, offen- 
sive toward their destroyers, and toward the vermis 
multiplied and shielded by the ruthless massacre of 
our feathered friends. 

Since the foregoing was written we have had 
(in 1870) the greatest Apple-crop throughout our 
section that mine eyes did ever yet behold. It was 
so abundant that I could not sell all my cider-apples 
to the vinegar-makers, even at fifty cents per barrel. 
This establishes the continued capacity of our region 
to bear Apples, and should invite to the planting of 
new orchards and the fertilization and renovation of 
old ones. 
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The Grass-crop of this, as of many, if not most, 
other countries, is undoubtedly the most important 
of its annual products; requiring by far the largest 
area of its soil, and furnishing the principal food of 
its Cattle, and thus contributing essentially to the 
subsistence of its working animals and to the pro- 
duction of those Meats which form a large and con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the food of every 
civilized people. But I propose to speak in this es- 
say of that proportion of the Grass-crop — say 25 to 35 
per cent, of the whole — ^which is cut, cured and 
housed (or stacked) for Hay, and which is mainly fed 
out to animals in Winter and Spring, when frost and 
snow have divested the earth of herbage or rendered 
it inaccessible. 

The Seventh Census (1850) returned the Hay-crop 
of the preceding year at 13,838,64:2 tuns, which the 
Eighth Census increased to 19,129,128 tuns as the 
product of 1859. Confident that most farmers un- 
der-estimate their Hay-crops, and that hundreds of 
thousands who do not consider themselves farmers, 
but who own or rent little homesteads of two to ten 
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acres each, keeping thereon a cow or two and often 
a horse, fail to make returns of the two to five tuns 
of Hay they annually produce, considering them too 
trivial, I estimate the actual Hay-crpp of all our 
States and Territories for the current year at 
40,000,000 tuns, or about a tun to each inhabitant, al- 
though I do not expect the new Census to place it 
much, if any, above 25,000,000 tuns. The estimated 
average value of tliis crop is $10 (gold) per tun, 
making its aggregate value, at my estimate of its 
amount, $400,000,000 — and the quantity is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. 

That quantity should be larger from the area de- 
voted to meadows, and the quality a great deal 
better. I estimate that 30,000,000 acres are annually 
mowed to obtain these 40,000,000 tuns of Hay, giving 
an average yield of 1 J tuns per acre, while the average 
should certainly not fall below two tuns per acre. 
My upland has a gravelly, rocky soil, not natural to 
grass, and had been pastured to death for at least a 
century before I bought it ; yet it has yielded me an 
average of not less than 2i tuns to the acre for the 
last sixteen years, and will not yield less while I am 
allowed to farm it. My lowland (bog when I bought 
it) is bound henceforth to yield more ; but, while im- 
perfectly or not at all drained, it was of course a 
poor reliance — ^yielding bounteously in spots, in others, 
little or nothing. 

Tn nothing else is shiftless, slovenly farming so apt 
tr betray itself as in the culture of Grass and the 
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management of grass lands. Pastures overgrown 
with bushes and chequered by quaking, miry bogs ; 
meadows foul with every weed, from white daisy up 
to the rankest brakes, with hill-sides that may once 
have been productive, but from which crop after 
crop has been taken and nothing returned to them, 
until their yield has shrunk to half or three- fourths 
of a tun of poor hay, these are the average indications 
of a farm nearly run out by the poorest sort of farm- 
ing. Such farms were common in the New England 
of my boyhood ; I trust they are less so to-day ; yet 
I seldom travel ten miles in any region north or east 
of the Delaware without seeing one or more of them. 

Fifty years ago, I judge that the greater part of 
the hay made in ^ew-England was cut from sour, 
boggy land, that was devoted to grass simply because 
nothing else could be done with it. I have helped to 
carry the crop off on poles from considerable tracts on 
which oxen could not venture without miring. It were 
superfluous to add that no well-bred animal would 
eat such stuff, unless the choice were between it and 
absolute starvation. In many cases, a very little work 
done in opening the rudest surface-drains would have 
transformed these bogs into decent meadows, and the 
product, by the help of plowing or seeding, into un- 
exceptionable hay. 

There, are not many farmers, apart from our wise 
and skillful dairymen, who use half enough grass- 
seed ; men otherwise thrifty often fail in this i:espect. 
If half our ordinary farmers would thoroughly seed 
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down a full third of the area they usually cultivate, 
and devote to the residue the time and efforts they 
now give to the whole, they would grow more grain 
and vegetables, while the additional grass would be 
80 much clear again. 

We sow almost exclusively Timothy and Clover, 
when there are at least 20 different grasses required 
by our great diversity of soils, and of these three or 
four might often be sown together with profit ; es- 
pecially in seeding down fields intended for pasture, 
we might advantageously use a greater variety and 
abundance of seed. I believe that there are grasses 
not yet adopted and hardly recognized by the great 
body of our formers — ^the buffalo-grass of the prairies 
for one — ^that wiU yet be grown and prized over a great 
part of our country. 

As for Hay-Making, my conviction is strong that 
our grass is cut in the average from two to three 
weeks too late, and that not only is our hay greatly 
damaged thereby, but our meadows needlessly im- 
poverished and exhausted. The formation and per- 
fection of seed always draw heavily upon the soil. 
A crop of grass cut when the earliest blossoms begin 
to drop — ^which, in my judgment, is the only right 
time — will not impoverish the soil half so much as 
will the same crop cut three weeks later; while the 
roots of the earlier cut grass will retain their vitality 
at least thrice as long as though half the seed had 
ripened before the crop was harvested. Grass that 
was fally ripe when cut has lost at least half its nutri- 
7* 
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ment, whicli no chemistry can ever restore. Hay- 
alone is dry fodder for a long Winter, especially for 
young stock; but hay cut after it was dead ripe, is 
proper nutriment for no animal whatever — ^not even 
for old horses, who are popularly supposed to like and 
thrive upon it. 

The fact that our farmers are too generally short- 
handed throughout the season of the Summer harvest, 
while it seems to explain the error I combat, renders 
it none the less disastrous and deplorable. I estimate 
the depreciation in the value of our hay-crop, by 
reason of late cutting, as not less than one-fifth ; and^ 
when we consider that a full half of our farmers turn 
out their cattle to ravage and poach up their fields in 
quest of fodder a full month earlier than they should, 
because their hay is nearly or quite exhausted, the 
consequences of this error are seen to diffuse them- 
selves over the whole economy of the fiirm. 

From the hour in which grass falls under theMower, 
it ought to be kept in motion until laid at rest in the 
stack or the bam ; keep stirring it with the tedder until 
it is ready to be raked into light winrows, and turn 
these over and over until they will answer to go upon 
the cart. In any bright, hot day, the grass mowed in 
the morning should be stacked before the dew falls 
at night; while, if any is mowed after noon, it should 
be cocked and capped by sunset, even though it be 
necessary to open it out the next fair morning. 

I have a dream of hay-making, especially with re- 
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gard to clover, without allowing it to be scalded by 
fierce sunsliine. In my dream, the grass is raked and 
loaded nearly as fast as cut, drawn to the barn-yard, 
and there pitched upon an endless apron, on which it 
is carried slowly through a drying-house, heated to 
some 200° Fahrenheit by steam or by charcoal in a 
furnace below, somewhat after the manner of a hop- 
kiln. While passing slowly through this heated 
atmosphere, the grass is continually forked up and 
shaken so as to expose every lock of it to the drying 
heat, until it passes off thereby deprived of its moisture 
and is precipitated into a mow or upon a stack-bottom 
at the opposite side ; load after load being pitched upon 
the apron continuously, and the drying process going 
steadily forward by night as well as by day, and with- 
out regard to the weather outside. I do not assert 
that this vision will ever be realized ; but I have 
known dreams as wild as this transformed by time 
and thought into beneficent realities. 

I ask no one to share my dreams or sympathise 
with their drift and purpose. I only insist that Hay- 
making, as it is managed all around me, is ruder in 
its processes and more uncertain in its results than it 
should or need be. We cut our grass rapidly and 
well ; we gather and house it with tolerable eflSciency ; 
but we cure much of it imperfectly and wastefuUy. 
The fact that most of it is over-ripe when cut aggra- 
vates the pernicious effects of its subsequent exposure 
to dew and rain ; and the net result is damaged fod- 
der which is at once unpalatable and Innutritions. 
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PBA0HE8 — PEABS— OHERBIBS— GEAPES. 

OuE harsh, capricious climate north of the lati- 
tudes of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis — so 
much severer than that of corresponding latitudes 
in Europe — ;is unfavorable, or at least very trying, to 
all the more delicate and luscious Fruits, berries ex- 
cepted. Except on our Pacific coast, of which the 
"Winter temperature is at least ten degrees milder 
than that of the Atlantic, the finer Peaches and 
Grapes are grown with difficulty north of the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, save in a few specially fa- 
vored localities, whereof the southern shore of Lake 
Erie is most noted, though part of that of Lake On- 
tario and of the west coast of Lake Michigan are 
likewise weU adapted to the Peach. 

It is not the mere fact that the mercury in Fahren- 
heit's thermometer sometimes ranges below zero, and 
the earth is deeply frozen, but the suddenness where- 
vrith such rigor succeeds and is succeeded by a tem- 
perature above the freezing point, that proves so in- 
hospitable to the most valued Tree-Fruits. And, as 
the dense forests which formerly clothed the Alle- 
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ghenies and the Atlantic slope, are year by year 
swept away, the severity of our " cold snaps," and 
the celerity with which they appear and disappear, 
are constantly aggravated. A change of 60°, or 
from 50° above to 10° below zero, between morning 
and the following midnight, soon followed by an 
equally rapid return to an average November tem- 
perature, often proves fatal even to hardy forest-trees. 
I have had the Eed Oedar in my woods killed by 
scores during /an open, capricious Winter ; and my 
observation indicates the warmest spots in si forest as 
those where trees are most likely to be thus destroyed. 
After an Arctic night, in which they are frozen solid, 
a bright sun sends its rays into the warmest nooks, 
whence the wind is excluded, and wholly or partially 
thaws out the smaller trees; which are suddenly frozen 
solid again so soon as the sunshine is withdrawn ; and 
this partly explains to my mind the fact that peach- 
buds are often killed in lower and level portions of 
an orchard, while they retain their vitality on the 
hill-side and at its crest, not 80 rods distant from 
those destroyed. The fact that the colder air de- 
scends into and remains in the valleys of a rolling 
district contributes also to the correct explanation 
of a phenomenon which has puzzled some obser- 
vers. 

Unless in a fevored locality, it seems to me unad- 
visable for a farmer who expects to thrive mainly by 
the production of Grain and Cattle, to attempt the 
growing of the finer Fruits, except for the use of his 
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own femily. In a majority of cases, a multiplicity 
of cares and labors precludes his giving to his 
Peaches and Grapes, his Plums and Quinces, the 
seasonable and persistent attention which they abso- 
lutely require. Quite commonly, a farmer visits 
a grand nursery, sees with admiration its trees 
and vines loaded with the most luscious Fruits, 
and rashly infers that he has only to buy a good 
stock of like Trees and Vines to insure himself 
an abundance of delicious fruit. So he buys and 
sets; but with no such preparation of the soil, and 
no such care to keep it mellow and free from weeds, 
or to baflBie and destroy predatory insects, as the 
nurseryman employs. Hence the utter disappoint- 
ment of his hopes ; borers, slugs, caterpillars, and 
every known or unknown species of insect enemies, 
prey upon his neglected favorites. At intervals, 
some domestic animal or animals get among them, 
and break down a dozen in an hour. So, the far 
greater number come to grief , without having had 
one fair chance to show what they could do, and the 
farmer jumps to the conclusion that the nurseryman 
was a swindler, and the trees he sells scarcely relat- 
ed to those whose abundant and excellent fruits 
tempted him to buy. I counsel every farmer to con- 
sider thoughtfully the treatment absolutely required 
for the production of the jSner Fruits before he 
allows a nurseryman to make a bill against him, and 
not expect to grow Duchesse Pears as easily as 
Blackberries, or lonas and Catawbas as readily as he 
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does Fox-grapes on the willows which overhang his 
brook ; for if he does he will surely be disappointed. 

Some of our hardier and coarser Grapes — the Con- 
cord preeminent among them — are grown with con- 
siderable facility over a wide extent of onr conntry ; 
and many farmers, having planted them in congenial 
soil, and tended them well throughout their infancy, 
are rewarded by a bounteous product for two or 
three years. Believing their suocess assured, they 
imagine that their vinos may henceforth be neglect- 
ed, and in the course of two or three more years they 
are often utterly ruined. I know that there are 
wild grapes of some value, in the absence of better, 
which thrive and bear without attention; but I 
do not believe that any grape which will sell in 
a market where good fruit was ever seen, can 
be grown north of Philadelphia but by constant 
care and labor, or at a cost of less than five cents per 
pound, under the most judicious and skillful treat- 
ment. In California, and I presume. in most of our 
States south of the Potomac and Ohio, choice grapes 
may be grown more abundantly and more cheaply. 
Yet I think the localities are few and far between in 
which a tun of good gi'apes can be grown as cheaply 
as a txm of wheat, under the most judicious cultiva- 
tion in either case. 

I do not mean to discourage grape-growing; on 
the contrary, I would have every former, even so far 
north as Vermont and "Wisconsin, experiment cau- 
tiously with a dozen of the most promising varieties. 
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including always the more hardy, in the hope of find- 
ing some one or more adapted to his soil, and capable 
of enduring his climate. Even in France, the land 
of the vine, one farm will produce a grape which the 
very next will not : no man can^ satisfactorily say 
why. The farmer, who has tried half a dozen grapes 
and failed with all, should not be deterred from fur- 
ther experiments, for the very next may prove a suc- 
cess. I would only say, Be moderate in your expecta- 
tions and careful in your experiments; and never 
risk even $100 on a vineyard, till you have ascer- 
tained, at a cost of $5 or under, whether the species 
you are testing will thrive and bear on your soil. 

In my own case, my upland mainly sloping to the 
west, with a hill rising directly south of it, I have 
had no luck with Grapes, and I have wasted little 
time or means upon them. I have done enough to 
show that they can be grown, even in such a locality^ 
but not to profit or satisfaction. 

I would advise the farmer who proposes to grow 
Pears, Peaches, and Quinces, for home use only or 
mainly, to select a piece of dry, gravelly or sandy 
loam, underdrain it thoroughly, plow or trench it 
very deeply, and fertilize it generously, in good part 
with ashes and with leaf-mold from his woods. Lo- 
cate the pig-pen on one side of it, fence it strongly, 
and let the pigs have the run of it for a good portion 
of each year. In this plat or yard^ plant half a dozen 
Cherry and as many Pear trees of choice varieties, 
the Bartlett foremost among them ; keep clear of all 
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dwarfs, and let yom* choicest trees have a chance to 
run under the pig-pen if they will. Plant here also, 
if your climate does not forbid, a dozen well-chosen 
Peach-trees, and two each year thereafter to replace 
those that will soon be dying out ; and give half a 
dozen Quinces moist and rich locations by the side of 
your fences; surrounding each tree with stakes or 
pickets that will preclude too great familia^ty on the 
part of the swine, and will not prevent a sharp scru- 
tiny for borers in their season. Do not forget that a 
fruit-tree is like a cow tied to an immovable stake, 
from which you cannot continue to draw a pail of 
milk per day imless you carry her a liberal supply of 
food; and every Fall cart in half a dozen loads of 
muck from some convenient swamp or pond for your 
pigs to turn over. Should they leave any weeds, cut 
them with a scythe as often as they seem to need it ; 
never allowing one to ripen seed. There may be 
easier and surer ways to obtain choice fruits; but 
this one commends itself to my judgment as not sur- 
passed by any other. I think few have grown fruits 
to profit but those who make this a specialty ; and I 
feel that disappointment in fruit-culture is. by no 
means near the end. You can grow Plums, or 
Grapes, or Peaches, outside of the climate most con- 
genial to them, but this is a work wherein success is 
likely to cost more than its worth. Try it first on a 
small scale, if you ^iU try it ; and be sure you do it 
thoroughly. 
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GBAIN-GEOWINQ EAST AND WEST. 

1 DISCLAIM all pretensions to ability to teach West- 
em farmers how to grow Indian Com abundantly 
and profitably, while I cheerfully admit that they 
have taught me somewhat thoroughly worth know- 
ing. In my boyhood, I hoed Corn diligently for 
weeks at a time, drawing the earth from between the 
rows up about the stalks to a depth of three or four 
inches; thus forming hUls which the West has since 
taught me to be of no use, but rather a detriment, 
embarrassing the efforts of the growing, hungry 
plants to throw out their roots extensively in every 
direction, and subjecting them to needless injury 
from drouth. I am thoroughly convinced that Corn, 
properly planted, will, like Wheat and all other 
grains, root itself just deep enough in the ground, 
and that to keep down all weeds and leave the sur- 
fece of the cornfield open, meUow and perfectly flat, 
is the best as well as the cheapest way to cultivate 
Com. And I do not believe that so much human 
food, with so little labor, is produced elsewhere on 
(162) 
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earth as in the spacious fields of Wheat and Corn in 
onr grand Mississippi valley. 

And yet I have seen in that valley many ample 
stretches covered with Com, whereof the tillage 
seemed susceptible of improvement. Riding between 
these great corn-fields in October, after everything 
standing thereon had been killed by frost, it seemed 
to my observation that, while the corn-crop was fair, 
the weed-crop was far more luxuriant ; so that, if 
everything had been cut clean from the ground, and 
the com and the weeds placed in opposite scales, the 
latter would have weighed down the former. I can- 
not doubt that the cultivation, or lack of cultivation, 
which produces or permits such results, is not merely 
slovenly, but unthrifty. 

The West is for the present, as for a generation 
she has been, the granary of the East. In my judg- 
ment, she win not long be content to remain so. 
Fifty years ago, the Genesee valley supplied most of 
the wheat and flour imported into New-England ; ten 
years later, ITorthem Ohio was our principal re- 
source; ten years later still, Michigan, Indiana, 
northern Illinois, and eastern Wisconsin, had been 
added to our grain-growing territory. Another de- 
cade, and our flour manufacturers had crossed the 
Mississippi, laying Iowa and Minnesota under liberal 
contributions, while western New- York had ceased 
to grow even her own breadstuffe, and Ohio to pro- 
duce one bushel more than she needed for home con- 
sumption. Can we doubt that this steady recession 
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of our Egypt, our Hungary, is destined to continue ? 
Twenty-three years ago, when I first rode out from 
the then rising village of Chicago to see the lUinois 
prairies, nearly every wagon I met was loaded with 
wheat, going into Chicago, to be sold for about fifty 
cents per bushel, and the proceeds loaded back in the 
form of lumber, groceries, and almost everything 
else, grain excepted, needed by the pioneers, then 
dotting, thinly and irregularly, that whole region 
with their cabins. Now, I presume the district I 
then traversed produces hardly more grain than it 
consumes; taking Illinois altogether, I doubt that 
she will grow her own breadstuffs after 1880 ; not 
that she will be unable to produce a large surplus, 
but that her farmers wiU have decided that they can 
use their lands otherwise to greater advantage. Iowa 
and Minnesota wiU continue to export grain for per- 
haps twenty years longer ; but even their time will 
come for saying, " New-Tork and New-England (not 
to speak of Old England) are too far away to furnish 
profitable markets for such bulky products ; the cost 
of transportation absorbs the larger part of the cargo. 
We must export instead Wool, Meat, Lard, Butter, 
Cheese, Hops, and various Manufactures, whereof the 
freight will range from 2 up to not more than 25 per 
cent, of the value." They will thus save their soil from 
the tremendous exaction made by taking grain-crop 
after grain-crop persistently, which long ago ex- 
hausted most of New-England and eastern New- 
Tork cf wheat-forming material, and has since 
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wrought the same deplorable result in our rich Gen- 
esee valley ; while eastern Pennsylvania, though set- 
tled nearly two centuries ago, having pursued a more 
rational and provident system of husbandry, grows 
excellent wheat-crops to this day. 

I insist that the States this side of the Delaware, 
though they will draw much grain from the Canadas 
after the political change that cannot be far distant, 
will be compelled to grow a very considerable share 
of their own breadstuffs ; that the West will cease to 
supply them unless at prices which they will deem ex- 
orbitant ; and that grain-growing eastward of a line 
drawn from Baltimore due north to the Lakes will 
have to be very considerably extended. Let us see, 
then, whether this might not be done with profit even 
now, and whether the East is not unwise in having so 
generally abandoned grain-growing. 

I leave out of the account most of New-England, as 
well as of Eastern New-York, and the more rugged 
I)ortions of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, where the 
rocky, hilly, swampy face of the country seems to 
forbid any but that patchy cultivation, wherein 
machinery and mechanical power can scarcely be 
made available, and which seem, therefore, perma- 
nently fated to persevere in a system of agriculture 
and horticulture not essentially unlike that they now 
exhibit. In the valleys of the Penobscot, the Ken- 
nebec, the Hudson, and of our smaller rivers, there 
are considerable tracts absolutely free from these 
natural impediments, whereon a larger and more 
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efficient husbandry is perfectly practicable, even 
now ; but these intervales are generally the property 
of many owners; are cut up by roads and fences; 
and are held at high prices : so that I will simply 
pass them by, and take for iUustration the "Pine 
Barrens " of Southern New- Jersey, merely observing 
that what I say of them is equally applicable, with 
sUght modifications, to large portions of Long Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, Yirginia, and the Carolinas. 

The "Pine Barrens" of New-Jersey are a marine 
deposit of several hundred feet in depth, mainly sand, 
with which more or less clay is generally intermingled, 
while there are beds and even broader stretches of 
this material nearly or quite pure; the clay some- 
times underlying the sand at a depth of 10 to 30 or 
40 inches. Yast deposits of muck or leaf-mold, often 
of many acres in extent and from two to twenty feet 
in depth, are very common ; so that hardly any por- 
tion of the dry or sandy land is two miles distant 
from one or more of them, while some is usually 
much nearer ; and half the entire region is underlaid 
by at least one stratum of the famous marl (formed 
of the decomposed bones of gigantic marine monsters 
long ago extinct) which has already played so import- 
ant and beneficent a part in the renovation and fer- 
tilization of large districts in Monmouth, Burlington, 
Salem, and other counties. 

Let us suppose now that a farmer of ample means 
and generous capacity should purchase four hundred 
acres of these "barrens," with intent to produce 
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therefrom, not sweet potatoes, melons, and the 
" truck " to which Southern Jersey is so largely de- 
voted, but substantial Grain and Meat; and let us 
see whether the enterprise would probably pay. 

Let us not stint the outlay, but, presuming the 
tract to be eligibly located on a railroad not too dis- 
tant from some good marl-bed, estimate as foUows : 

Porchase-inoney of 400 acres at $25 per acre $10,000 

Qearing, grubbing, fencing and breaking up ditto at $20 
per acre, over and above the proceeds of the wood 8,000 

One thousand bushels of best Marl per acre, at 6 cents per 
bushel delivered 24,000 

One hundred loads of Swamp Muck, per acre, at 50 cents 
per load 20,000 

Fifty bushels (unslaked) of Oysterwshell Lime (to compost 

^ with the Muck), per acre, at 25 cents per bushel, deliv- 
ered 6,000 

One hundred tuns of Bone Flour at $50 per tun. 5,000 

[Net cost, $180 per acre.] Total $72,000 

I believe that this tract, divided by light fences 
into four fields of 100 acres each, and seeded in rota- 
tion to Corn, Wheat, Clover and other grasses, would 
produce fully 60 bushels of Com and 30 of Wheat per 
acre, with not less than 3 tuns of good Hay; and that 
by cutting, steaming, and feeding the stalks and straw 
on the place, not pasturing, but keeping up the stock, 
and feeding them, as indicated in a former chapter 
of these essays, and selling their product in the form 
of Milk, Butter, Cheese and Meat, a greater profit 
would be realized than could be fi'om a like invesfc- 
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ment in Iowa or Kansas. The soil is warm, readily 
frees itself, or is freed, from surplus water ; is not 
addicted to weeds ; may be plowed at least 200 days 
in a year ; may be sowed or planted in the Spring, 
when Minnesota is yet solidly frozen ; while the crop, 
early matured, is on hand to take advantage of any 
sudden advance in the European or our own seaboard 
markets. Labor, also, is cheaper and more rapidly 
procured in the neighborhood of this great focus of 
immigration than it is or can be in the West ; and 
our capable farmers may take their pick of the work- 
ers thronging hither from Europe, at the moment of 
their landing on our shore. Of course, the owner of 
such an estate as I have noughly outlined, would be 
likely to keep a part of his purchase in timber, im- 
proving the quality thereof by cutting out the less 
desirable trees, trimming up the rest, and planting 
new ones among them ; and he would be almost cer- 
tain to devote some part of his farm annually to the 
growth of Koots, Vegetables, and Fruits. But I have 
aimed to show only that he would grow grain here 
at a profit, and I think I have succeeded. His 60 
bushels of corn (shelled) per acre could be sold at his 
crib, one year with another, for 60 silver doUars ; and 
he need seldom wait a month after husking it for 
customers who would gladly take his grain and pay 
the money for it. This would be just about double 
what the Iowa or Missouri farmer can expect to 
average for his Corn. The abundant fodder would 
also be worth in New- Jersey at least double its value 
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in Iowa ; and I jndge that the farmer able to buy, 
prepare, fertilize, and cultivate 1,200 acres of the 
Jersey " barrens," could make more than thrice the 
profit to be realized by the owner of 400 acres. He 
would plow and seed as well as thrash, shell, cut stalks 
and straw, and prepare the food of his animals, wholly 
by steam-power, and would soon learn to cultivate a 
square mile at no greater expense than is now involved 
in 'the as perfect tillage of 200 acres. 

This essay is not intended to prove that Grain is 
not or may not be profitably cultivated at the West, 
nor that it is imadvisable for Eastern farmers to 
migrate thither in order so to cultivate it. What I 
maintain is, that Wheat, Indian Corn, and nearly all 
our great food staples, may also be profitably pro- 
duced on the seaboard, and that thousands of square 
miles, now nearly or quite unproductive, may be 
wisely and profitably devoted to such production. Let 
us regard, therefore, without alarm, the prospect of 
such a development and diversification of Western 
Industry as will render necessary a large and perma- 
jient extension (or rather revival) of Eastern grain- 
growing. 
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ESCULENT BOOTS — POTATOES. 

In no other form can so large an amount and "value 
of human food be obtained from an acre of ground as 
in that of edible roots or tubers ; and of these the 
Potato is bjr far the most acceptable, and in most 
general use. Our ancestors, it is settled, were desti- 
tute and ignorant of the Potato prior to the discov- 
ery of America, though Europe would now find it 
difficult to subsist her teeming millions without it. 
In travelling pretty widely over that continent, I 
cannot remember that I found any considerable dis- 
trict in which the Potato was not cultivated, though 
Ireland, western England, and northern Switzerland, 
with a small portion of northern Italy, are impressed 
on my mind as the most addicted to the growth of 
this esculent. Other roots are eaten occasionally, by 
way of variety, or as giving a relish to ordinary food ; 
but the Potato alone forms part of the every-day diet 
alike of prince and peasant. It is an almost indis- 
pensable ingredient of the feasts of Dives, while it is 
the cheapest and commonest resort for satiating or 
moderating the hunger of Lazarus. I recollect hear- 
(170) 
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ing my parents, fifty years ago, relate how, in their 
childhood and youth, the poor of New-England, when 
the grain-crop of that region was cut short, as it often 
was, were obliged to subsist through the following 
Winter mainly on Potatoes and Milk; and I then 
accorded to those unfortunates of the preceding gen- 
eration a sympathy which I should now considerably 
abate, provided the Potatoes were of good quality. 
Roasted Potatoes, seasoned with salt and butter and 
washed down with bounteous draughts of fr^h but- 
termilk, used in those days to be the regular supper 
served up in farmers' homes after a churning of cream 
into butter; and I have since eaten costly suppers that 
were not half so good. 

The Potato, say some accredited accounts, was first 
brought to Europe from Yirginia, by Sir Walter 
Ealeigh in 1586 or 1587 ; but I do not believe the 
story. Authentic tradition affirms that the Potato 
was utterly unknown in New-England, or at all 
events east of the Connecticut, when the Scotch- 
Irish who first settled Londonderry, N. H., came 
over from old Londonderry, Ireland, bringing the 
Potato with them. They spent the Winter of 1719 
in different parts of Massachusetts and Maine — quite 
a number of them at Haverhill, Mass., where they 
gave away a few Potatoes for seed, on leaving for 
their own chosen location in the Spring; and they 
afterward learned that the English colonists, who re- 
ceived them, tried hard to find or make the seed-balls 
. edible the next Fall, but were obliged to give it up as 
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a bad job, leaving the tubers untouched and unsus- 
pected in the ground. 

I doubt that the Potato was found growing by 
Europeans in any part of this country, unless it be in 
that we have acquired from Mexico. It is essentially 
a child of the mountains, and I presume it grew wild 
nowhere else than on the sides of the great chain 
which traversed Spanish America, at a height of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet above the surface of the ocean. 
Here it found a climate cooled by the elevation and 
moistened by melting snows from above and by fre- 
quent showers, yet one which seldom allowed the 
ground to be frozen to any considerable depth, while 
the pure and bracing atmosphere was congenial to its 
nature and requirements. In this country, the Potato 
is hardiest and thriftiest among the White Mountains 
of New-Hampshire, the Green Mountains of Yermont, 
on the Catskills and kindred elevations in our own 
State, and in similar regions of Pennsly vania and the 
States further South and West. 

My own place is at least 15 miles from, and 500 feet 
above. Long Island Sound ; yet I cannot make the 
Potato, by the most generous treatment, so prolific 
as it was in New-Hamphire in my boyhood, where I 
dug a bushel from 14 hills, grown on rough, hard 
ground, but which, having just been cleared of a 
thick growth of bushes and briars, was probably 
better adapted to this crop than though it had been 
covered an inch deep with barn-yard manure. 

He who has a tolerably dry, warm, or sandy soil,. 
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covered two or three inches deep with decayed or 
decaying leaves and brush, may count with confi- 
dence on raising from it a good crop of Potatoes, 
provided his seed be sound and healthy. On the 
other hand, all authorities agree that animal ma- 
nures, unless very thoroughly rotted and intimately 
mixed with the soil, are injurious to the quality of 
!^otatoes grown thereon, stimulating any tendency 
to disease, if they do not originally produce such 
disease. I believe that Swamp Muck, dug in Sum- 
mer or Autumn, deposited on a dry bank or glade, 
and cured of its acidity by an admixture of Wood- 
Ashes, of Lime, or of Salt (better still, of Lime and 
Salt chemically compounded by dissolving the Salt 
in the least possible quantity of Water, and slaking 
the lime with that Water), forms an excellent ferti- 
lizer for Potatoes, if administered with a liberal 
hand. A bushel of either of these alkalies to a cord 
of muck is too little ; the dose should be doubled if 
possible ; but, if the quantity be small, mix it more 
carefully, and give it all the time you can wherein 
to operate upon the muck before applying the mixture 
to your fields. 

Where the muck is not easily to be had, yet the 
soil is thin and poor, I would place considerable 
reliance on deep plowing and subsoiling in the Fall, 
and cross-plowing just before planting in the Spring. 
Give a good dressing of Plaster, not less than 200 
lbs. to the acre, directly after the Fall plowing ; if 
you have Ashes, scatter them liberally in the drill or 
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hill as you plant; and, if youJiave them not, supply 
their place with Super-phosphate or Bone-duet. I 
think many farmers will be agreeably surprised by 
the additional yield which will accrue from this treat- 
ment of their soil. ^ 

Those who have no swamp muck, and feel that 
they can afford the outlay, may, by plowing or sub- 
soiling early in the Fall, seeding heavily with rye, 
and turning this under when the time comes for 
planting in the Spring, improve both crop and soil 
materially. But even to these I would say : Apply 
the Gypsum in the Fall, and the Ashes or lime and 
Salt mixture in the Spring; and now, with good 
seed and good luck, you will be reasonably sure 
of a bounteous harvest. If a farmer, having a 
poor worn-out field of sandy loam, wants to do 
his very best by it, let him plow, subsoil, sow rye 
and plaster in the Fall, as above indicated, turn this 
under, and sow buckwheat late in the next Spring; 
plow this under in turn when it has attained its 
growth, and sow to clover ; turn this down the fol- 
lowing Spring, and plant to late potatoes, and he 
will not merely obtain a large crop, but have his 
land in admirable condition for whatever may follow. 

I am quite well aware that such an outlay of labor 
and seed, with an entire loss of crop for one season, 
will seem to many too costly. I do not advise it ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances; and yet I am 
confident that there are many fields that would be 
doubled in value by such treatment, which would 
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ricUj repay all its cost. That most farmers cotild 
not afford thus to treat their entire farms at once, is 
very true ; yet it does not follow that they might not 
deal with field after field thus thoroughly, living on 
the products of 40 or 50 acres, while they devoted five 
or six annually to the work of thorough renovation. 

A quarter of a century ago, we were threatened 
with a complete extinction of the Potato, as an 
article of food : the stalks, when approaching or just 
attaining maturity, were suddenly smitten with fatal 
disease — ^usually, after a warm rain followed by scald- 
ing sunshine — the growing tubers were speedily af- 
fected ; they rotted in the ground, and they rotted 
nearly as badly if dug ; and whole townships could 
hardly show a bushel of sound Potatoes. 

A desolating famine in Ireland, which swept away 
or drove into exile nearly two millions of her people, 
was the most striking and memorable result gf 
this wide-spread disaster. For several succeeding 
seasons, the Potato was similarly, though not so ex- 
tensively, affected; and the fears widely expressed 
that the day of its usefulness was over, seemed to 
have ample justification. Speaking generally, the 
Potato has never since been so hardy or prolific as it 
was half a century ago ; it has gradually recovered, 
however, from its low estate, and,though the malady 
still lingers, and from time to time renews its rav- 
ages in different localities, the farmer now plants 
judiciously and on fit ground, with a reasonable hope 
that his labor will be duly rewarded. 
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It seems to be generally agreed that clayey soils 
are not adapted to its growth ; that, if the quantity 
of the crop be not stinted, its quality is pretty sure 
to be inferior ; and I can personally testify that the 
planting of Potatoes on wet soil — that is, on swampy 
or spongy land which has not been thoroughly drain- 
ed and sweetened — is a hopeless, thriftless labor — 
that the crop will seldom be worth the seed. 

As to the ten or a dozen different insects to which 
the Potato-rot has been attributed, I regard them all 
as consequences, not causes ; attracted to prey on the 
plant by its sickly, weakly condition, and not really 
responsible for that condition. If any care for my 
reasons, let him refer to what I have said of the 
Wheat-plant and its insect enemies.* 

There has been much discussion as to the kind of 
seed .to be planted; and I think the result has been 
a pretty general conviction that it is better to cut the 
tuber into pieces having two or three eyes each, 
than to plant it whole, since the whole Potato sends up 
a superfluity of stalks, with a like effect on the crop to 
that of putting six or eight kernels of com in each hill. 

Small Potatoes are immature, unripe, and of course 
should never be planted, since their progeny will be 
feeble and sickly. Select for seed none but thor- 
oughly ripe Potatoes, and the larger the better. 

My own judgment favors planting in drills rather 
than hills, with ample space for working between 
them ; not less than 30 inches : the seed being drop- 

* See Chapter XXIL 
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ped about 6 inches apart in the drilL The soil must 
be deep and mellow, for the Potato suffers from 
drouth much sooner than Indian Corn or almost any- 
other crop usually grown among, us. I believe in 
covering the seed from 2 to 2^ inches; and I hold to 
flat or level culture for this as for everything else. 
Planting on a ridge made by turning two furrows 
together may be advisable where the land is wet ; 
but then wet land never can be made fit for cultiva- 
tion, except by underdraining. And I insist upon 
setting the rows or drills well apart, because I hold 
that the soil should often be loosened and stirred to 
a good depth with the subsoil plow ; and that this 
process should be persevered in till the plant is in 
blossom. Hardly any plant will pay better for per- 
sistent cultivation than the Potato. 

As to varieties, I will only say that planting the 
tubers for seed is an unnatural process, which tends 
and must tend to degeneracy. The new varieties 
now most prized will certainly run out in the course of 
twenty or thirty years at furthest, and must be re- 
placed from time to time by still newer, grown from 
the seed. This creation of new species is, and must 
be, a slow, expensive process; since not one in a 
hundred of thesd varieties possess any value. I do n't 
quite believe in selling — I mean in buying — ^Potatoes 
at $1 per pound; but he who originates a really 
valuable new Potato deserves a recompense for his in-r 
dustry, patience, and good fortune; and I shall bo 
glad to learn that he receives it. 
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If there be any who still hold that this country 
mxist ultimately rival that magnificent Turnip -cul- 
ture which has so largely transformed the agricul- 
tural industry of England and Scotland, while sig- 
nally and beneficently increasing its annual product, 
I judge that time will prove them mistaken. The 
striking diversity of climate between the opposite 
coasts of the Atlantic forbids the realization of their 
hopes. The British Isles, with a considerable portion 
of the adjacent coast of Continental Europe, have a 
climate so modified by the Gulf Stream and the ocean 
that their Summers are usually moist and cool, their 
Autumns still more so, and their Winters rarely so 
cold as to freeze the earth considerably ; while our 
Summers and Autumns are comparatively hot and 
dry ; our Winters in part intensely cold, so as to freeze 
the earth solid for a foot or more. Hence, every 
variety of turnip is exposed here in its tenderer stages 
to the ravages of every devouring insect ; while the 
1st of December often finds the soil of all but our 
Southern and Pacific States so frozen that cannon- 
(178) 
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wheels would hardly track it, and roots not previously 
dug up must remain fast in the earth for weeks and 
often for months. Hence, the turnip can never grow 
so luxuriantly, nor be counted on with such certainty, 
here as in Great Britain ; nor can animals be fed on 
it in Winter, except at the heavy cost of pulling or 
digging, cutting off the tops and carefully housing in 
Autumn, and then slicing and feeding out in Winter. 
It is manifest that turnips thus handled, however 
economically, cannot compete with hay and corn- 
fodder in our Eastern and Middle States ; nor with 
these and the cheaper species of grain in the West, 
as the daily Winter food of cattle. 

Still, I hold that our stock-growing farmers profit- 
ably may, and ultimately will, grow some turnips to 
be fed out to their growing and working animals. 
A good meal of turnips given twice a week, if not 
oftener, to these, will agreeably and usefully break 
the monotony of living exclusively on dry fodder, and 
will give a relish to their hay or cut stalks and straw, 
which cannot fail to tell upon their appetite, growth 
and thrift. Let our cattle-breeders begin with grow- 
ing an acre or two each of Swedes per annum, so as 
to give their stock a good feed of them, sliced thin 
in an effective machine, at least once in each week, 
and I feel confident that they will continue to grow 
turnips, and will grow more and more of them 
throughout future years. 

The Beet seems to me better adapted to our 
dimate, especially south of the fortieth degree of 
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north latitude, than any variety of the Turnip with 
which I am acquainted, and destined, in the good 
time coming, when we shall have at least doubled the 
average depth of our soil, to very extensive cultiva- 
tion among us. I am not regarding either of these 
roots with reference .to its use as human food, since 
our farmers generally understand that use at least 
as well as I do ; nor will I here consider at length 
the use of the Beet in the production of Sugar. I 
value that use highly, believing that millions of the 
poorer classes throughout Europe have been enabled 
to enjoy Sugar through its manufacture from the 
Beet who would rarely or never have tasted that 
luxury in the absence of this manufacture. The 
people of Europe thus made familiar with Sugar can 
hardly be fewer than 100,000,000; and the number is 
annually increasing. The cost of Sugar to these is 
considerably less in money, while immeasurably less in 
labor, than it would or could have been had the 
tropical Cane been still regarded as the only plant 
available for the production of Sugar. 

But the West Indies, wherein the Cane flourishes 
luxuriantly and renews itself perennially, lie at our 
doors. They look to us for most of their daily bread, 
and for many other necessaries of Ufe ; while several, 
if not all of them, are manifestly destined, in the 
natural progress of events, to invqke the protection 
of our flag. I do not, therefore, feel confident that 
Beet Sugar now promises to become an important 
staple destined to take a high rank among the pro- 
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ducts of our national industry. Witli cheap labor, I 
believe it might to-day be manufactured with profit in 
the rich, deep valleys of California, and perhaps in 
those of Utah and Colorado as well. On the whole, 
however, I cannot deem the prospect encouraging for 
the American promoters of the manufacture of Beet 
Sugar. 

But when we shall have deepened essentially the 
soil of our arable acres, fertilized it abundantly, and 
cured it by faithful cultivation of its vicious addic- 
tion to weed-growing, I believe we shall devote mil- 
lions of those acres to the growth of Beets for cattle- 
food, and, having learned how to harvest as well as 
till them mainly by machinery, with little help from 
hand labor, we shall produce them with eminent 
profit and satisfaction to the grower. On soil fully 
two feet deep, thoroughly underdrained and amply 
fertilized, I believe we shall often produce one thous- 
and bushels of Beets to the acre ; and so much accept- 
able and valuable food for cattle can hardly be ob- 
tained from an acre in any other form. 

So with regard to Carrots. I have never achieved 
eminent success in growing these, nor Beets ; mainly 
because the soil on which I attempted to grow them 
was not adapted to, or rather not yet in condition for, 
such culture. But, should I live a few years longer, 
until my reclaimed swamp shall have become thor- 
oughly sweetened and civilized, I mean to grow on 
some part thereof 1,000 bushels of Carrots per acre, 
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and a still larger product of Beets ; and the Carrot, 
in my judgment, ought now to be extensively grown 
in the South and "West, as well as in this section, for 
feeding to horses. I hold that 60 bushek of Carrots 
and 50 of Oats, fed in alternate meals, are of at least 
equal value as horse-feed with 100 bushels of Oats 
alone, while more easily grown in this climate. The 
Oat-crop makes heavy drafts upon the soil, while 
our hot Summers are not congenial to its thrift or 
perfection. Since we must grow Oats, we must be 
content to import new seed every 10 or 15 years from 
Scotland, Norway, and other countries which have 
cooler, moister Summers than our own ; for the Oat 
will inevitably degenerate ander such suns as blazed 
through the latter half of our recent June. Believ- 
ing that the Carrot may profitably replace at least 
half the Oats now grown in this country, I look for- 
ward with confidence to its more and more extensive 
cultivation. 

The advantage of feeding Eoots to stock is not to 
be measured and bounded by their essential value. 
Beasts, like men, require a variety of food, arid thrive 
best upon a regimen which involves a change of diet. 
Admit that Hay is their cheapest Winter food ; still, 
an occasional meal of something more succulent will 
prove beneficial, and this is best afforded by Roots. 
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If any one fancies that he ever heard to^ flattering 
farmers as a class, or saying anything which implied 
that they were more virtuous, upright, unselfish, or 
deserving, than other people, I am sure he must have 
misunderstood or that he now misrecoUects me. I 
do not even join in the cant, which speaks of farmers 
as supporting everybody else — of farming as the only 
indispensable vocation. Tou may say if you will that 
mankind could not subsist if there were no tillers of 
the soil ; but the same is true of house-builders, and 
of some other classes. A thoroughly good farmer is 
a useful, valuable citizen : so is a good merchant, 
doctor, or lawyer. It is not essential to the true 
nobility and genuine worth of the farmer's calling 
that any other should be assailed or disparaged. 

Still, if one of my three sons had been spared to 
attain manhood, I should have advised him to try to 
make himself a good farmer ; and this without any 
romantic or poetic notions of Agriculture as a pur- 
suit. I know well, from personal though youthful 
experience, that the farmer's life is one of labor, 
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anxiety, and care; that hail, and flood, and hnrri- 
cane, and untimely frosts, over which he can exert 
no control, will often destroy in an honr the net 
results of months of his persistent, well-directed toil; 
that disease will sometimes sweep away his animals, 
in spite of the most judicious treatment, the most 
thoughtful providence, on his part ; and that insects, 
blight, and rust, will often blast his well-grounded 
hopes of a generous harvest, when they seem on the 
very point of realization. I know that he is neces- 
sarily exposed, more than most other men, to the ca- 
prices and inclemencies of weather and climate ; and 
that, if he begins responsible life without other means 
than those he finds in his own clear head and strong 
arms, with those of his helpmeet, he must expect to 
struggle through years of poverty, frugality, and re- 
solute, persistent, industry, before he can reasonably 
hope to attain a position of independence, comfort, 
and comparative leisure. I know that much of his 
work is rugged, and some of it absolutely repulsive ; 
I know that he will seem, even with unbroken good 
fortune, to be making money much more slowly than 
his neighbor, the iherchant, the broker, or eloquent 
lawyer, who fills the general eye while he prospers, 
and, when he fails, sinks out of sight and is soon for- ^ 
gotten ; and yet, I should have advised my sons to 
choose farming as their vocation, for these among 
other reasons : 

I. There is no other business in which success is so 
nearly certain as in this. Of one hundred men who 
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embark in trade, a careful observer reports that 
ninety-five fail; and, while I think this proportion 
too large, I am sm'ethat a large majority do, and 
must fail, because competition is so eager and traffic 
80 enormously overdone. If ten men endeavor to 
support their families by merchandise in a township 
which affijrds adequate business for but three, it is 
certain that a majority must fail, no matter how 
judicious their management or how frugal their liv- 
ing. But you may double the number of farmers in 
any agricultural county I ever traversed, without 
necessarily dooming one to failure, or even abridging 
his gains. If half the traders and professional men in 
this country were to betake themselves to farming to- 
morrow, they would not render that pursuit one 
whit less profitable, while they would largely increase 
the comfort and wealth of the entire commumty; 
and, while a good merchant, lawyer, or doctor, may 
be starved out of any township, dimply because the 
work he could do well is already confided to others, I 
never yet heard of a temperate, industrious, intelli- 
gent, frugal, and energetic farmer who failed to make 
a living, or who, unless prostrated by disease or dis- 
abled by casualty, was precluded from securing a 
modest independence before age and decrepitude di- 
vested him of the ability to labor. 

n. I regard farming as that vocation which con- 
duces most directly and palpably to a reverence for 
Honesty and Truth. The young lawyer is often con- 
strained, or at least tempted, by his necessities, to do 
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^he dirty professional work of a rascal intent on 
cheating his neighbor out of his righteous dues. 
The young doctor may be likewise incited to resort 
to a quackery he despises in order to secure instant 
bread; the unknown author is often impelled to 
write what wiU sell rather than what the public ought 
to buy ; but the young farmer, acting as a farmer, 
must realize that his success depends upon his abso- 
lute verity and integrity. He deals directly with 
Nature, which never was and never will be cheated. 
He has no temptation to sow beach sand for plaster, 
dock-seed for clover, or stoop to any trick or juggle 
whatever. '^ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap/' while true, in the long run, of all men, is 
instantly and palpably true as to him. When he, 
having grown his crop, shall attempt to sell it — ^in 
other words, when he ceases to be a farmer and be- 
comes a trader — ^he may possibly be tempted into 
one of the many devious ways of rascality ; but, so 
long as he is acting simply as a farmer, he can hardly 
be lured from the broad, straight highway of integrity 
P^^ftnd^ righteousness. 

in. The farmer's calling seems to me that most 
conducive to thorough manliness of character. No- 
body expects him to cringe, or smirk, or curry favor, 
in order to sell his produce. No merchant refuses to 
buy it because his politics are detested or his reli- 
gious opinions heterodox. He may be a Mormon, a 
Rebel, a Millerite, or a Communist, yet his Grain or 
his Pork will sdl for exactly what it is worth — ^not a 
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fi-action less or more than the price commanded by 
the kindred product of like quality and intrinsic 
value of his neighbor, whose opinions on all points 
are faultlessly orthodox and popular. On the other 
hand, the merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, espe- 
cially if young and still struggling dubiously for a 
position, are continually tempted to sacrifice or sup- 
press their profoundest convictions in deference to 
the vehement and often irrational prepossessions of 
the community, whose favor is to them the breath of 
life. " She will find that that won't go down here," 
was the comment of an old woman on a Mississippi 
steamboat, when told that the plain, deaf stranger, 
who seemed the focus of general interest, was Miss 
Martineau, the celebrated Unitarian ; and in so say- 
ing she gave expression to a feeling which pervades 
and governs many if not most communities. I doubt 
whether the social intolerance of adverse opinions is 
more vehement anywhere else than throughout the 
larger portion of our own country. I have repeatedly 
been stung by the receipt of letters gravely inform- 
ing me that my course and views on a current topic 
were adverse to public opinion : the writers evidently 
assuming, as a matter of course, that I was a mere 
jumping-jack, who only needed to know what other 
people thought to insure my instant and abject con- 
formity to their prejudices. Very often, in other 
days, I was fevored with letters from indignant sub- 
scribers, who, dissenting from my views on some 
question, took this method of informing me that they 
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should no longer take my journal — a superfluous 
trouble, which could only have meant dictation or 
insult, since they had only to refrain from lenewing 
their subscriptions, and their Tribune would stop 
coming, whenever they should have received what 
we owed them ; and it would in no case stop till 
then. That a journalist was in any sense a public 
teacher — ^that he necessarily had convictions, and was 
not likely to suppress them because they were not 
shared by others — ^in short, that his calling was other 
and higher than that of a waiter at a restaurant, ex- 
pected to furnish whatever was called for, so long as 
the pay was forthcoming — ^these ex-subscribers had 
evidently not for one moment suspected. That such 
persons have little or no capacity to insult, is very 
true ; and yet, a man is somewhat degraded in his 
own regard by learning that his vocation is held in 
such low esteem by others. The true farmer is 
proudly aware that it is quite otherwise with his pur- 
suit — that no one expects him to swallow any creed, 
support any party, or defer to any prejudice, as a 
condition precedent to the sale of his products. 
Hence, I feel that it is easier and more natural in his 
pursuit than in any other for a man to work for a 
living, and aspire to success* and consideration, with- 
out sacrificing self-respect, compromising integrity, 
or ceasing to be essentially and Aoroughly a gentle- 
man. 
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The current season is quite commonly character- 
ized as the coldest, the hottest, the wettest, or the 
dryest, that was ever known. Men nndoubtingly 
assert that they never knew a Summer so hot, or a 
Winter so cold, when in fact several such have oc» 
curred within the cycle of their experience. Hardly 
anything else is so easily or so speedily forgotten as 
extremes of temperature or inclemencies of weather, 
after they have passed away. I presume there have 
been six to ten Summers, since the beginning of this 
century, as hot and as dry as that of 1870; yet the 
fact remains that, throughout the Eastern section 
of our country, to say nothing of the rest, the heat 
and drouth of the current Summer have been 
quite remarkable. For two months past, counting 
from the 10th of June, nearly every day has been 
a hot one, with blazing sunshine throughout, rarely 
interrupted and slightly modified by infrequent 
and inadequate showers; and, as a general result 
of this tropical fervor, the earth is parched and 
baked from ten to forty inches from the surface ; 
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streams and ponds are dried np or shrank to their 
lowest dimensions; forests are often ravaged and 
desolated by fires ; our pastures are dry and brown ; 
while crops of Hay, Oats, Potatoes, Buckwheat, etc., 
either have proved, or certainly must prove, a disap- 
pointment to the hopes of the growers. I estimate 
the average product for 18Y0 of the farms of New- 
England, eastern New-York and New-Jersey, as not 
more than two-thirds of a fdU harvest; while the 
earth remains at this moment so baked and incrusted 
that several days' rain is needed to fit it for Fall 
plowing and the sowing of Winter grain. 

Such seasons must not be regarded as extraordin- 
ary. The Summer of 1854 was nearly or quite as dry 
as this ; and I presume one or two such have inter- 
vened since that time. The heat of 1870 is remarka- 
ble for its persistence rather than its intensity. 
Every Summer has its heated term ; that of 1870 
has been longer in this region than any before it 
that I can remember, though doubtless the recollec- 
tion of others might supply its perfect counterpart. 
Nearly every Summer has its drouth ; the present is 
peculiar rather for its early commencement than 
its extreme duration. As our country is more and 
more denuded of its primitive forests, drouths longer 
and severer even than this may naturally be expect- 
ed. What our farmers have to do is, to prepare for 
and provide against them. 

Such seasons are disastrous to those only who farm 
as if none such were to be expected. Those who 
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plow deeply, fertilize bountifully, and cultivate 
thoroughly, need not fear them, as fields of Hay and 
Oats already harvested, and of Com and Potatoes 
now hastening to maturity in almost every township 
of the suffering region, abundantly attest. I doubt 
that more luxuriant crops of Com, Tobacco, or 
Onions, were ever grown on the bottom-lands of the 
Connecticut VaUey than may be seen there to-day, 
with failures all about them, and under drouth so 
fierce that Blackberries and Whortleberries are 
withered when half grown ; even the bushes in some 
cases perishing for lack of moisture. 

My last trip took me along the banks of the upper 
Hudson, through the rugged county of Warren, N". T. 
The narrow, irregular intervale of this mountain 
stream appear to have been cultivated for the last 
fifty or sixty years by a hardy race, who look mainly 
to the timber of the wild region north of them for a 
subsistence. In such a district, whatever ministers 
to the sustenance of man or beast bears a high price ; 
and Cora, Eye, Oats, Buckwheat, Apples and Grass, 
are grown wherever the soil is not too rugged or too 
sterile for culture. I presume half a crop of Hay hias 
been secured throughout this valley, with perhaps a 
f uU crop of Eye where Eye was sown ; but of Oats the 
yield will be considerably less than that, while of 
Com and Buckwheat it wiU range from ten bushels 
per acre down to nothing. When I, last Summer, 
passed through spacious field after field of Com in 
Virginia that would not mature a single ear, I spoke 
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of it as something unknown at the North ; but there 
are fields planted to Corn, in the upper valley of the 
Hudson, that will not produce a single sound ear, 
nor one bushel even of the shortest and poorest 
" nubbins ;" and alongside of these are acres of Buck- 
wheat, blossoming at an average hight of four inches, 
and not likely to get two inches higher. 

Now, if this land were so poor or so rocky that 
good crops could not be extracted from it, far be it 
from me to disparage the agriculture whereof the 
results are so meagre ; but I am speaking of a river 
intervale of considerable natural fertility, from 
which deep and thorough cultivation would insure 
ample harvests, subject only to the contingency of 
early frosts in Autumn. Were these lands fertilized 
and cultivated as they might be, and as mine are, 
they would yield 30 bushels of Eye or 60 of Indian 
Corn per acre, and would richly repay the husband- 
man's outlay and efforts. Now, I venture to say 
that all the grain I saw growing in the valley of the 
Hudson through "Warren County will not return the 
farmer 75 cents for each day's labor expended there- 
on, allowing nothing for the use of the land. 

" But how shall we obtain fertilizers ?" I am often 
asked. " We are poor ; we can afford to keep but few 
cattle ; Guano, Phosphate, Bones, Lime, etc., are be- 
yond our means. Even if we could pay for them, the 
cost of tmnsportation to our out-of-the-way nooks would 
be heavy. We cannot deal with our lands so boun- 
tifully as you do, but must be content to do as we can." 
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To aJl which I make answer : N'o man ever lacked 
fertilizers who kept his eyes wide open and devoted 
two months of each Fall and Winter to collecting 
and preparing them. Wherever swamp mnck may 
be had, wherever bogs exist or flags or rushes grow, 
there are materials which, carted into the barn-yard 
in Autumn or Winter, may be drawn out fertilizers in 
season for Corn-planting next Spring. Wherever a 
pond or slough dries up in Summer or Autumn, there 
is material tiiat may be profitably transformed into 
next year's grass or grain. In the absence of all these 
— and they are seldom very far from one who knows 
how to look for them — ^rank weeds of all sorts, if cut 
while green and tender, or forest leaves, gathered in 
the Fall, used for litter in the stable, and thence 
thrown into the yard, will serve an excellent purpose. 
Nay, more: I am confident that the farmer who 
lacks these, but has access to a bed or bank of simple 
clay, may cart 200 loads of it in N'ovember into an 
ordinary farm-yard, have it trampled into and mixed 
with his manure in the Winter, and draw it out iu 
the. Spring, excellently fitted to enrich his sandy or 
gravelly land, and insure him, in connection with 
deep and thorough culture, a generous yield of Corn, 
even in such a season as the present. Dr. George B. 
Loring, the most successftil farmer in Massachusetts, 
uses naked beach sand in abundance as litter for his 
80 cows, mixes it with his manure throughout the 
Winter, and draws out the compound to fertilize his 
clay meadows in the Spring, with most satisfectoiy 
9 
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results. Depend on it, no man need lack fertilizers 
who begins in season and is willing to work for them. . 

And yet once more : 

From the hills which inclose this valley of the 
upper Hudson (and from ever so many other valleys 
as well), brooks and rivulets, copious in Spring, when 
their waters are surcharged and discolored by the 
richest juices of the uplands, pour down in frequent 
cascades and dance across the intervale to be lost in 
the river. There is scarcely an acre of that intervale 
which might not be irrigated from these streams at 
a very moderate outlay of work at the season when 
work is least pressing : the water thus held back by 
dams being allowed to flow thence gently and equably 
across the intervale, conveying not moisture only, but 
fertility also, to every plant growing thereon. I am 
confident that I passed many places on the upper 
Hudson, as well as on the Connecticut and Ammo- 
noosuc, where 100 faithful days' work providing for 
irrigation would have given 100 bushels of grain, or 
10 tuns of hay additional this year, and as much per 
annum henceforth, at a cost of not more than two 
days' work in each year hereafter. 

Farmers^ but above aU &rmers' sons, think of these 
things. 
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If a man whose capital consists of the clothes on 
his back, $5 in his pocket, and an ax over his right 
shoulder, undertakes to hew for himself a farm out 
of the primitive forest, he must of course devote 
some years to rugged manual labor, or he will fail 
of success. It is indeed possible that he should find 
others, even on the rude outposts of civilization, who 
will hire them to teach school, or serve as county 
clerk, or survey lands, or do something else of Kke 
nature : thus enabling him to do his chopping trees, 
and rolling logs, and breaking up his stumpy acres, 
by proxy ; but the fair presumption is that he will 
have to chop and log, and burn oflf and fence, and 
break up, by the use of his own proper muscle ; and 
he must be energetic and frugal, as weU as fortunate, 
if he gets a comfortable house over his head, with 
forty arable acres about him, at the end of fifteen 
years' hard work. If he has brains, and has been 
woU educated, he may possibly shorten this ordeal to 
ten years; but, should he begin by fancying hard 
work beneath hini, or his abilities too great to be 
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squandered in bushwhacking, he is very likely to 
come out at the little end of the horn, and, strag- 
gling back to some populous settlement, more needy 
and seedy than when he set forth to wrest a farm 
from the wilderness, declare the pioneer's life one of 
such dreary, hopeless privation that no one who can 
read or cypher ought ever to attempt it. 

A poor man, who undertakes to live by his wits on 
a farm that he has bought on credit, is not likely to 
achieve a brilliant success; but the farmer whose 
hand and brain work in concert will never jind nor 
fancy his intellect or his education too good for his 
calling. He may very often discover that he wasted 
months of his school-days on what was ill-adapted 
to his needs, and of little use in fighting the actual 
battle of life; but he will at the same time have 
ample reason to lament the meagemess and the 
deficiency of his knowledge. 

I hold our average Common Schools defective, in 
that they fail to teach Geology and Chemistry, which 
in my view are the natural bases of a sound, practical 
knowledge of things — ^knowledge which the farmer, 
of all men, can least afford to miss. However it 
may be with others, he vitaUy needs to understand 
the character and constitution of the soil he must 
cultivate, the elements of which it is composed, and 
the laws which govern their relations to each other. 
Instruct him in the higher mathematics if you will, 
in logic, in meteorology, in ever so many languages ; 
but not till he shall have been thoroughly grounded 
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in the sciences which unlock for him the arcana of 
Nature; for these are intimately related to all he 
must do, and devise, and direct, throughout the whole 
course of his active career. Whatever he may learn 
or dispense with, a knowledge of these sciences is 
among the most urgent of his life-long needs. 

Hence, I would suggest that a simple, lucid, lively, 
accurate digest of the leading principles and facts in 
Geology and Chemistry, and their application to tlie 
practical management of a farm, ought to constitute 
the Eeader of the highest class in every Common 
School, especially in rural districts. Leave out details 
and recipes, with directions when to plant or sow, 
etc. ; for these must vary with climates, circumstances, 
and the progress of knowledge ; but let the body and 
bones, so to speak, of a primary agricultural educa- 
tion be taught in every school, in such terms and 
with such clearness as to commend them to the un- 
derstanding of every pupil. I never yet visited a 
school in which something was not taught which 
might be omitted or postponed in favor of this. 

Out of school and after school, let the young farmer 
delight in the literature illustrative of his calling — I 
mean the very best of it. Let him have few agricul- 
tural books ; but let these treat of principles and laws 
rather than of methods and applications. Let him 
learn from these how to ascertain by experiment what 
are the actual and pressing needs of his soil, and he 
will readily determine by reflection and inquiry how 
those needs may be most readily and cheaply satisfied. 
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All the books in the world never of themselves 
made one good farmer ; but, on the other hand, no 
man in this age can be a thoroughly good farmer 
without the knowledge which is more easily and 
rapidly acquired from books than otherwise. Books 
are no substitute for open-eyed observation and prac- 
tical experience ; but they enable one familiar with 
their contents to observe with an accuracy, and ex- 
periment with an intelligence, that are unattainable 
without them. The very farmer who tells you that 
he never opened a book which treats of Agriculture, 
and never wants to see one, will ask his neighbor 
how to grow or cure tobacco, or hops, or sorgho, or 
any crop with which he is yet unacquainted, when 
the chances are a hundred to one that this particular 
neighbor cannot advise him so well as the volume 
which embodies the experience of a thousand culti- 
vators of this very plant instead of barely one. A 
good book treating practically of Agriculture, or of 
some department therein, is simply a compendium 
of the experience of past ages combined with such 
knowledge as the present generation have been en- 
abled to add thereto. It may be faulty or defective 
on some points ; it is not to be blindly confided in, 
nor slavishly followed — it is to be mastered, discussed, 
criticised, and followed so far as its teachings coincide 
with the dictates of science, experience, and common 
sense. Its true oflSce is suggestion ; the good farmer 
will lean upon and trust it as an oracle only where 
his own proper knowledge proves entirely deficient. 
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By-and-by, it will be generally realized that few 
men live or have lived who cannot find scope and 
profitable employment for all their intellect on a two- 
hundred-acre farm. And then the farmer will select 
the brightest of his sons to follow him in the manage- 
ment and cultivation of the paternal acres, leaving 
those of inferior ability to seek fortune in pursuits 
for which a limited and special capacity will serve, if 
not suffice. And thei^ we shall have an Agriculture 
worthy of our country and the age. 

Meantime, let us make the most of what we have, 
by diffusing, studying, discussing, criticizing, Liebig's 
Agricultural Chemistry, Dana's Muck Manual, War- 
ing's Elements, and the books that each treat more 
especially of some department of the farmer's art, 
and so making ourselves familiar, first, with the 
principles, then with the methods, of scientific, effi- 
cient, successful husbandry. Let us, who love it, 
treat Agriculture as the elevated, ennobling pursuit 
it might and should be, and thus exalt it in the esti- 
mation of the entire conmiunity. 

We may, at all events, be sure of this : Just so 
fast and so far as farming is rendered an intellectual 
pursuit, it will attract and retain the strongest minds, 
the best abilities, of the human race. It has been 
widely shunned and escaped from, mainly because it 
has seemed a calling in which only inferior capacities 
were required or would be rewarded. Let this error 
give place to the truth, and Agriculture will win vo- 
taries from among the brightest intellects of the race. 
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OuBB is eminently an agricultural country. We 
produce most of our Food, and export much more 
than we import of both Grain and Meat. Of Cotton, 
we grow Bome Three Millions of bales annually, 
whereof we export fully two-thirds. But of this we 
reimport a portion in the shape of Fabrics and of 
Thread; and yet, while we are largely clothed in 
"Woolens, and extensive sections of our country are 
admirably adapted to the rearing of Sheep and the 
production of Wool, we not only import a consider- 
able share of the Woolens in which we are clad, but 
we also import a considerable proportion of the Wool 
wherefpom we manufacture the Woolens fabricated 
on our own soil. In other words : while we are a 
nation of farmers and herdsmen, we fail to grow so 
much Wool as is needed to shield us against the 
caprices and inclemencies of our diverse but generally 
fitful climates. 

There is a seeming excuse for this in the fact that 
extensive regions in South America and Austraha 
are devoted to Sheep-growing where animals are 
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neither housed nor herded, and where they are ex- 
clusively fed, at all seasons, on those native grasses 
■which are the spontaneous products of the soil. I 
presume Wool is in those regions produced cheaper 
than it can permanently be on any considerable area 
of our own soil ; and yet I believe that the United 
States should, and profitably might, grow as much 
Wool as is needed for their own large annual con- 
sumption. Here are my reasons : 

I. When the predominant interest of British Man- 
ufactures constrained the entire repeal of the duties 
on imported Wool, whereby Sheep-growing had pre- 
viously been protected, the farmers apprehended that 
they must abandon that department of their industry ; 
but the event proved this calculation a mistake. They 
grow more Sheep and at better profit to-day than they 
did when their Wool brought a higher price under 
the influence of Protective duties, because the largely 
increased price of their Mutton more than makes up 
to them their loss by the reduced prices of their Wool. 
So, while I do not expect that American Wool will 
ever again command such high prices as it has done 
at some periods in the past, I am confident that the 
general appreciation in the prices of Meat, which has 
occurred within the last ten or fifteen years, and 
which seems likely to be enduring, wiU render Sheep- 
growing more profitable in the future than it has 
been in the past. At all events, while our farmers 
are generally obliged to sell their Grain and Meat at 
prices somewhat below the range of the British mar- 
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kets, it is hardly conceivable that they shoxild not 
afford to grow Wool, for which they receive higher 
average prices than the British farmers do, who feed 
their Sheep on the produce of lands worth from $300 
to $500 (gold) per acre. 

n. Interest being relatively high in this country, 
and Capital with most farmers deficient, it is a serious 
objection to cattle-growing that the farmer must wait 
three or four years before receiving a return for his 
outlay. If he begins poor, with but a few cows and 
a team, he naturally wants to rear and keep all his 
calves for several years in order to adequately stock 
his farm, so that little or no income is meantime 
realized from his herd; whereas a flock of Sheep 
yields a fleece per head each year, though not even a 
lamb is sold, while its increase in numbers is far more 
rapid than that of a herd of cattle. 

in. Almost every farmer, at least in the old States, 
finds some part of his land infested with bushes and 
briers, which seem to flourish by cutting, if he finds 
time to cut them, and which the ruggedness of his 
soil precludes his exterminating by the plow. In 
every such case, Sheep are his natural allies — ^his un- 
paid poHce — ^hxs vigilant and thorough-going assist- 
ants. Give them an even start in Spring with the 
bushes and briers; let their number be sufficient; 
and they are very sure to come out ahead in the 
Fall. 

lY. Our farmers in the average are too much con- 
fined in Summer and Autumn to salt meats, and es- 
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pecially to Pork. However excellent in quality these 
may be, their exclusive use is neither healthful nor 
palatable. With a good flock of Sheep, the most se- 
cluded farmer may have fresh meat every week in 
haying and harvest-time if he chooses ; and he will 
find this better for his family, and more satisfactory 
to his workmen, than a diet wherefrom fresh meat is 
excluded. 

V. Now, I do not insist that every farmer should 
grow Sheep, for I know that many are so situated 
that they cannot. In stony regions, where walls are 
very generally relied on for fences, I am aware that 
Sheep are with difficulty kept within bounds; and 
this is a serious objection. In the neighborhood of 
cities and large villages, where Fresh Meat may be 
bought from day to day, one valid reason for keep- 
ing them has no application ; yet I hold that twice 
as many of our farmers as now have flocks ought to 
have them, and would thereby increase their profits 
as well as the comfort of their families. 

The most serious obstacle to Sheep husbandry in 
this country is the abundance and depredations of 
dogs. Farmers by tens of thousands have sold ofl^, or 
killed off, their fiocks, mainly because they could not 
otherwise protect themselves against their frequent 
decimation by prowling curs, which were not worth 
the powder required to shoot them. It seems to me 
that a farmer thus despoiled is perfectly justifiable in 
placing poisoned food where these cut-throats will be 
apt to find it while making their next raid on his 
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Sheep. I should have no scruple in so doing, pro- 
vided I could guard effectually against the poisoning 
of any other than the culprits. 

In a well-settled, thrifty region, where ample 
bams are provided, I judge that the losses of Sheep 
by dogs may be reduced to a minimum by proper 
precautions. Elsewhere than in wild, new frontier 
settlements, every flock of Sheep should have a place 
of refuge beneath the hay-floor of a good bam, and 
be trained to spend every night there, as well as to 
seek this shelter against every pelting storm. Even 
if sent some distance to pasture, an unbarred lane 
should connect such pasture with their fold; and 
they should be driven home for a few nights, if 
necessary, until they had acquired the habit of com- 
ing home at nightfall ; and I am assured that Sheep 
thus lodged will very rarely be attacked by dogs or 
wolvea 

As yet, our farmers have not generally realized 
that enhancement of the value of Mutton, whereby 
their British rivals have profited so largely. Their 
fathers began to breed Sheep when a fleece sold for 
much more than a carcase, and when fineness and 
abundance of Wool were the main consideration. 
But such is no longer the fact, at least in the Eastern 
and Middle States. To-day, large and long-wooled 
Sheep of the Cotswold and similar breeds are grown 
with far greater profit in this section than the fine- 
wooled Merino and Saxony, except where choice 
specimens of the latter can be sold at high prices for 
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removal to Texas and the Far "West. The growing 
of these high-priced animak must necessarily be con- 
fined to few hands. The average farmer cannot ex- 
pect to sell bucks at $1,000, and even at $5,000, as 
some have been sold, or at least reported. He must 
calculate that his Sheep are to be sold, when sold at 
all, at prices ranging from $10 down to $5, if not 
lower, so that mechanics and merchants may buy and 
eat them without absolute ruin ; and .he must realize 
that 100 pounds of Mutton at 10 cents, with 6 pounds 
of Wool at 30 cents, amount to more than 60 pounds 
of Mutton at 8 cents, and 10 pounds of "Wool at 60 
cents. Farmers who grow Sheep for Mutton in this 
vicinity, and manage to have lambs of good size for 
sale in June or July, assure me that their profit on 
these is greater than on almost anything else 
their farms will produce; and they say what they 
know. 

The satisfactory experience of this class may be 
repeated to-day in the neighborhood of any consider- 
able city in the Union. Sheep-growing is no experi- 
ment ; it is an assured and gratifying success with 
all who ujiderstand and are fitly placed for its prose- 
cution. Wool may never again be so high as we 
have known it, since the Far West and Texas can 
grow it very cheaply, while its transportation costs 
less than five per cent, of its value, where that of 
Grain would be 75 per cent. ; but Mutton is a whole- 
some and generally acceptable meat, whereof the use 
and popularity are daily increasing ; so that its mar- 
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ket value will doubtless be greater in tbe future than 
it has been in the past. I would gladly incite the 
farmers of our country to comprehend this fact, and 
act so as to profit by it. 

But the new region opened to Sheep-growing by 
the pioneers of Colorado, and other Territories, is 
destined to play a great part in the satisfection of our 
need of Wool. The elevated Plains and Valleys 
which enfold and embrace the Eocky Mountains are 
exceedingly favorable to the cheap production of 
Wool. Their pure, dry, bracing atmosphere; the 
rarity of their drenching storms ; the feet that their 
soil is seldom or never sodden with water ; and the 
excellence of their short, thin grasses, even in Winter, 
render them admirably adapted to the wants of the 
shepherd and his flocks. I do not believe in the wis- 
dom or humanity, while I admit the possibility, of 
keeping Sheep without cured fodder on the Plains or 
elsewhere ; on the contrary, I would have ample and 
eflbctive shelter against cold and wet provided for 
every flock, with Hay, or Grain, or Roots, or some- 
what of each of them, for at least two months of each 
year ; but, even thus, I judge that fine Wool can be 
grown in Colorado or Wyoming far cheaper than in 
New England or even Minnesota, and of better quality 
than in Texas or South America. And I am griev- 
ously mistaken if Sheep husbandry is not about to be 
developed on the Plains with a rapidity and success 
which have no American precedent. 
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Fabmees, it is urged, BometimeB fail ; and this is 
unfortunately true of them, as of all others. Some 
fail in integrity ; others in sobriety ; many in ca- 
pacity ; most in diligence ; but not a few in method 
or system. Quite a number fail because they under- 
take too much at the outset ; that is, they run into 
debt for more land than they have capital to stock 
or means to fertilize, and are forced into bankruptcy 
by the interest ever-accruing upon land which they 
are unable.to cultivate. If they should get ahead a 
little by active exertion throughout the day, the in- 
terest would overtake and pass them during the en- 
suing night. 

Few of the unsuccessful realize the extent to which 
their ill fortune is fairly attributable to their own 
waste of time. Men not naturally lazy squander 
hours weekly in the village, or at the railroad station, 
without a suspicion that they are thus destroying 
their chances of success in life. To-day is given up 
to a monkey-show ; half of to-morrow is lost in at- 
tendance on an auction ; part of next day is spent at 
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a caucus or a jury trial ; and so on nntil one-third of 
the year is virtually wasted. 

Now, the men who have achieved eminent success, 
within my observation, have aU been rigid economists 
of time. They managed to transact their business at 
the county-seat while serving there as grand or petit 
jurors, or detained under subpoena as witnesses ; they 
never attended an auction unless they really needed 
something which was there to be sold, and then they 
began their day's work earlier and ended it later in 
order to redeem the time which they borrowed for 
the sale. I do not believe that any American farmer 
who could count up three hundred full days' work in 
every year between his twenty-first and his thirtieth 
ever yet failed, except as a result of speculation, or 
endorsing, or inordinate running into debt. 

I would, therefore, urge every farmer to keep a 
rigid account current of the disposal of his time, so 
as to be able to see at the year's end exactly how 
many days thereof he had given to productive labor; 
how many to such abiding improvements as fencing 
and draining ; and how many to objects which neither 
increased his crop nor improved his farm. I am sure 
many would be amazed at the extent of this last 
category. 

If every youth who expects to live by farming 
would buy a cheap pocket-book or wallet which con- 
tains a diary wherein a page is allotted to each day 
of the year, and would, at the dose of that day, or at 
least while its incidents were still fresh in his mind, 
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Bet down nnder its proper head whatever incidents 
were most noteworthy — as, for instance, a soaking 
rain; a light or heavy shower; a slight or killing 
frost ; a fall of snow ; a hurricane ; a hail-storm ; a 
gale ; a decidedly hot or notably cold temperature ; 
the turning out of cattle to pasture or sheltering them 
against the severity of Winter; also the planting or 
sowing of each crop or field, and whether harm was 
done to it by frost in its infancy or when it ap- 
proached maturity — ^he would thus provide himself 
with annual volumes of feet which would prove in- 
structive and valuable throughout his maturer years. 

The good farmer wiU of course keep accounts with 
such of his neighbors as he sees fit to deal with ; and 
he ought to charge a lent or credit a borrowed plow, 
harrow, reaper, log-chain, or other implement, pre- 
cisely as though it were meal or meat of an equal 
value. I judge that borrowed implements, if regu- 
larly charged at cost, and credited at their actual 
value when returned, would generally come home 
sooner and in better condition. 

But the farmer, like every one else, should be most 
careful to keep debt and credit with himself and his 
farm. If a dollar is spent or lent, his books should 
show it; and let items and sum total stare him in the 
face when he strikes a balance at the close of the 
year. If there has been no leakage either of dimes 
or of hours, he will seldom be poorer on the 31st of 
December than he was on the 1st of the preceding 
January. 
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Most farmers^ fail to keep accounts with their 
Beveral fields and crops ; yet what could be more in- 
structive than these? Here are ten acres of Com, 
with a yield of 20 to 40 bushels per acre — a like area 
and like yield of Oats ; a smaller or larger of Kye, 
Buckwheat, or Beans, as the case may be. If the 
produce is sold, most farmers know how much it 
brings; but how many know how much it cost? 
Say the Com brings Y5 cents per busliel, and the Oats 
50 cents : was either or both produced at a profit ? 
If so, at what profit? Here is a farmer who has 
grown from 100 to 300 bushels of Com per annum 
for the last 20 years ; ought he not to know by this 
time what Com costs him in the average, and whether 
it could or could not with profit give place to some- 
thing else? Most farmers grow some crops at a 
profit, others at a loss ; ought they not to know, after 
an experience of five or ten years, what crops have 
put money into their pockets, and what have made 
them poorer for the growing ? 

Of course, there is complication and some degree 
of uncertainty in all such account-keeping ; for every- 
one is aware that some crops take more from the soil 
than others, and so leave it in a worse condition for 
those that are to follow, and that some exact large 
reenforcements of fertilizers, whereof a part only is 
feirly chargeable to the first ensuing product, while a 
large share inures to the subsequent harvests. Each 
must judge for himself how much is to be credited 
for such improvement, and how much charged 
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against other crops for deterioration. He, for ex- 
ample, whose meadows will cut from two to three 
tuns per acre of good English Hay may generally sell 
that Hay for twice if not thrice the immediate cost 
of its production, and so seem to be realizing a large 
profit ; but, if he gives nothing to the soil in return 
for the heavy draft thus made upon it, his crop will 
dwindle year by year, until it wiU hardly pay for 
cutting ; and the diminution in value of his meadows 
will nearly or quite balance the seeming profit accru- 
ing from his Hay. But account-keeping in every 
business involves essentially identical calculations; 
and the merchant who this year makes no net profit 
on his goods, but doubles the number of his custom- 
ers and the extent of his trade, has thriven pre- 
cisely as has the farmer whose profit on his crops has 
all been invested in drains permeating his bogs, and 
in Lime, Plaster, and other fertilizers, applied to and 
permanently enriching his dryer fields. 

** To make each day a critic on the last," was the 
aspiration of a wise man, if not a great poet. So the 
farmer who will keep carefdl and candid accounts 
with himself, annually correcting his estimates by the 
light of experience, will soon learn what crops he 
may reasonably expect to grow at a profit, and to re- 
ject such as are likely to involve him in loss ; and he 
who, having done this, shall blend common sense 
with industry, will have no reason to complain there- 
after that there is no profit in fiirming, and no chance 
of achieving wealth by pursuing it. 
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This earth, geologists say, was once an immense 
expanse of heated vapor, which, gradually cooling at 
its surface, as it whirled and sped through space, con- 
tracted and formed a crust, which we know as Eock 
or Stone. This crust has since been broken through, 
and tilted up into ranges of mountains and hills, by 
the action of internal fires, by the transmutation of 
solid bodies into more expansive gases ; and the frag- 
ments torn away from the sharper edges of upheaved 
masses of granite, quartz, or sandstone, having been 
frozen into icebergs floating, or soon to be so, have 
been carried all over the surface of our planet, aild 
dropped upon the greater part, as those icebergs were 
ultimately resolved, by a milder temperature, into 
flowing water. When the seas were afterward re- 
duced nearly or quite to their present limits, and the 
icebergs restricted to the frigid zones and their vicin- 
ity, streams had to make their way down the sides of 
the mountains and hills to the subjacent valleys and 
plains, sweeping along not merely sand and gravel, 
but bowlders also, of every size and form, and some- 
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times great rocks as well, by the force of their im- 
petuous currents. And, as a very large, if not the 
larger portion of our earth's surface bears testimony 
to the existence and powerful action through ages, of 
larger and smdler water-courses, a wide and general 
diffusion of stones, not in place, but nlore or less trit- 
urated, smoothed, and rounded, by the action of 
water, was among the inevitable results. 

These stones are sometimes a fecility, but oftener 
an impediment, to efficiency in agriculture. When 
heated by fervid sunshine throughoui the day, they 
retain a portion of that heat through a part of the 
succeeding night, thereby raising the temperature of 
the soil, and increasing the deposit of dew on the 
plants there growing. When generally broken so 
linely as to offer no impediment to cultivation, they 
not merely absorb heat by day, to be given off by 
night, but, by rendering the soil open and porous, 
secure a much more extensive,diffasion of air through 
it than would otherwise be possible. Thus do slaty 
soils achieve and maintain a warmth unique in their 
respective latitudes, so as to ripen grapes further 
North, and at higher elevations, than would other- 
wise be possible. 

The great Prairies of the West, with a consider- 
able portion of the valleys and plains of the Atlantic 
slope, expose no rock at their surfaces, and little be- 
neath them, until the soil has been traversed, and 
the vicinity of the underlying rock in place fairly at- 
tained. To farmers inured to the perpetual stone- 
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pickmg of New-England, and other hilly regions, this 
is a most welcome change; but when the pioneer 
comes to look about hjm for stone to wall his cellar 
and his well, to underpin his barn, and form the 
foundations of his dwelling, he realizes that the 
bowlders he had exulted in leaving behind him were 
not wholly and absolutely a nuisance ; glad as he was 
to be rid of them forever, he would like now to caU 
some of them back again. 

Yet, the Eastern farmer of to-day has fewer uses 
for stone than his grandfather had. He does not 
want his farm cut up into two or three-acre patches, 
by broad-based, unsightly walls, which frost is apt to 
heave year after year into greater deformity and less 
efficiency ; nor does he care longer 16 use them in 
draining, since he must excavate and replace thrice as 
much earth in making a stone as in making a tile 
drain ; while the former affords shelter and impunity 
to rats, mice, and other mischievous, predatory ani- 
mals, whose burrowing therein tends constantly to 
stimulate its natural tendency to become choked with 
sand and earth. Of the stone drains, constructed 
through parts of my farm by foremen whose wills 
proved stronger than my own, but two remain in par- 
tial operation, and I shall rejoice when these shall 
have filled themselves up and been counted out ever- 
more. Happily, they were sunk so low that the sub- 
soil plow will never disturb them. 

Still, my confidence that nothing was made in vain 
is scarcely shaken by the prevalence and abundance 
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of stone on our Eastern farms. We may not have 
present use for them all ; but our grandsons will be 
wiser than we, and have uses for them which we 
hardly suspect. I rginsist that land which is very 
stony was mainly created with an eye to timber- 
growing, and that millions of acres of such ought 
forthwith to be planted with Hickory, White Oak, 
Locust, Chestnut, White Pine, and other valuable 
forest-trees. Every acre of thoroughly dry land, 
lying near a railroad, in the Eastern or Middle 
States, may be made to pay a good interest on from 
$50 up to $100, provided there be soil enough above 
its rocks to afford a decent foothold for trees ; and 
how little will answer this purpose none can imagine 
who have not seen the experiment tried. Sow thickly, 
that you may begin to cut out poles six to ten feet 
long within three or four years, and Tceep cutting out 
(but never cutting off) thenceforward, until time 
shall be no more, and your rocky crests, steep hill-sides 
and ravines, will take rank with the most productive 
portions of your farm. 

In the edges of these woods, you may deposit the 
surplus stones of the adjacent cultivated fields, in full 
assurance that moth and rust wiU not corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal, but that you and 
your sons and grandsons will find them there when- 
ever they shaU be needed, as well as those you found 
there when you came into possessiop of the ferm. 

I am further confident that we shall build more 
and more with rough, unshapen stone, as we grow 
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older and wiser. In our harsh, capricioos climate, 
walls of stone-concrete afford the cheapest and best 
protection alike against heat and frost, for our ani- 
mals certainly, and, I think, also for ourselves. Let 
the farmer begin his barn by making of stone, laid 
in thin mortar, a substantial basement story, let into 
a hillside, for his manure and his root-cellar ; let him 
build upon this a second story of like materials for 
the stalls of his cattle ; and now he may add a third 
story and roof of wood for his hay and grain, if he 
sees fit. His son or grandson will, probably, take 
this off, and replace it with concrete walls and a slate 
roof; or this may be postponed until the original 
wooden structure has rotted off; but I feel sure that, 
ultimately, the dwellings as well as bams of thrifty 
farmers, in stony districts, wiU mainly be built of 
rough stone, thrown into a box and firmly cemented 
by a thin mortar composed of much sand and little 
ame ; and that thus at least ten thousand tuns of stone 
to each farm will be disposed of. It may be some- 
what later still before our barn-yards, fowl inclosures, 
gardens, pig-pens, etc., wiU be shut in by cemented 
waUs ; but the other sort affords such ample and per- 
petual lurking-places for rats, minks, weasels, and 
all manner of destructive vermin, that they are cer- 
tain to go out of fashion before the close of the next 
century. 

As to blasting out Stone, too large or too firmly 
fixed to be otherwise handled, I would solve the 
problem by asking, " Do you mean to keep this lot 
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in cultivatioii !" If you do, clear it of stone from 
tiie surface upward, and for at least two feet down- 
ward, though they be as large as haycocks, and as 
fixed as the everlasting hills. Clear your field of 
every stone bigger than a goose-egg, that the Plow 
or the Mower may strike in doing its work, or give- 
it up to timber, plant it thoroughly, and leave its 
stones unmolested until you or your descendants shall 
have a paying use for them. 

A friend deeply engaged in lumbering gives me a 
hint, which I think some owners of stony farms will 
find useful. He is obliged to run his logs down shal- 
low, stony creeks, from the bottom of which large 
rocks often protrude, arresting the downward pro- 
gress of his lumber. When the beds of these creeks 
are nearly dry in Summer, he goes in, with two or 
three stout, strong assistants, armed with crowbars 
and levers, and rolls the stones to this side and that, 
so as to leave a clear passage for his logs. Occasion- 
ally, he is confronted by a big fellow, which defies 
his utmost force ; when, instead of drilling and blast- 
ing, he gathers dead tree-tops, and other dry wood 
of no value, from the banks, and builds a hot fire on 
the top of each giant bowlder. "When the fire has 
burned out, and the rock has cooled, he finds it soft- 
ened, and, as it were, rotten, on the top, often split, 
and every way so demoralized that he can deal with 
it as though it were chalk or cheese. He estimates 
his saving by this process, as compared with drilling 
and blasting, as much more than fifty per cent. I 
lo 
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trust farmers with whom wood is abundant, and big 
stones superabundant, will give this simple device a 
trial. Powder and drilling cost money, part of which 
may be saved by this expedient. 

I liave built some stone walls — at first, not very 
well ; but for the last ten years my rule has been : 
Yery little fence on a farm, but that little of a kind 
that asks no forbearance of the vrildest bull that ever 
wore a horn. The last wall I built cost me at least 
$5 per rod ; and it is worth the money. Beginning 
by plowing its bed and turning the two furrows to- 
gether, so as to raise the ground a foot, and make a 
shallow ditch on either side, I built a wall thereon 
which will outlast my younger child. An ordinary 
wall dividing a wood on the north from an open field 
of sunny, gravelly loam on the south, would have been 
partly thrown down and wholly twisted out of shape 
in a few years, by the thawing of the earth under its 
sunny side, while it remained firm as a rock on the 
north ; but the ground is always dry under my entire 
wall ; so nothing freezes there, and there is conse- 
quently nothing to thaw and let down my wall. I 
shall be sorely disappointed if that wall does not out- 
last my memory, and be known as a thorough barrier 
to roving cattle long after the name of its original 
owner shall have been forgotten. 
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FENCES AND FENCING. 

Though I have already indicated, incidentally, my 
decided objections to our prevalent system of Fencing, 
I deem the subject of such importance that I choose 
to discuss it directly. Excessive Fencing is peculiarly 
an American abuse, which urgently cries for reform. 

Solon Eobinson says the fence-taz is the heaviest 
of our farmer's taxes. I add, that it is the most need- 
less and indefensible. 

Highways we must have, and people must traverse 
them ; but this gives them no right to trample down 
or otherwise injure the crops growing on either side. 
In France, and other parts of Europe, you see grass 
and grain growing luxuriantly up to the very edge 
of the beaten tracks, with nothing like a fence be- 
tween them. Yet those crops are nowise injured or 
disturbed by wayfarers. Whoever chooses to impel 
animals along these roads must take care to have 
them completely under subjection, and must see that 
they do no harm to whatever grows by the way-side. 

In this country, cattle-driving, except on a small 
scale, and for short distances, has nearly been super- 
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Beded by raflroads. The great droves formerly reach- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard on foot, from Ohio or farther 
West, are now huddled into cars and hurried through 
in fer less time, and with less waste of flesh ; but they 
reach us fevered, bruised, and every way unwhole- 
some. Every animal should be turned out to grass, 
after a railroad journey of more than twelve horn's, 
and left there a full month before he is taken to the 
slaughter-pen. We must have many more deaths per 
annum ia this city than if the animals on which we 
subsist were killed in a condition which rendered them 
fit for human food. 

Ultimately, our fresh Beef, Mutton and Pork, will 
come to us from the Prairies in refrigerating cars: 
each animal having been killed while in perfect health, 
unfevered and untortured by days of cramped, galled, 
and thirsty suflfering, on the cars. This will leave 
their ofial, including a large portion of their bones, to 
enrich the fields whence their sustenance was drawn 
and from which they should never be taken. The cost 
of transporting the meat, hides, and tallow, in such 
cars, would be less than that of bringing through the 
animals on their legs ; while the danger of putrefac- 
tion might be utterly precluded. 

But to return to Fencing: 

Our growing plants must be preserved from ani- 
mal ravage ; but it is most unjust to impose the cost 
of this protection on the growers. Whoever chooses 
to rear or buy animals must take care that they do 
not infest and despoil his neighbors. Whoever sees 
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fit to turn animals into the street, should send some 
one with them who will be sure to keep them out of 
mischief, which browsing young trees in a forest 
clearly is. 

If the inhabitants of a settlement or village sur- 
roxmded by open prairie, see fit to pasture their cattle 
thereon, they should send them out each morning in 
the charge of a well-mounted herdsmen, whose duty 
should be summed up in keeping them from evil- 
doing by day and bringing them safely back to their 
yard or yards at nightfall. 

Fencing bears with special severity on the pioneer 
class, who are least able to aflfbrd the outlay. The 
*' clearing" of the pioneer's first year in the wilderness, 
being enlarged by ax and fire, needs a new and far 
longer environment next year ; and so through sub- 
sequent years until clearing is at an end.' Many a 
^pioneer is thus impelled to devote a large share of 
his tipie to Fencing ; and yet his crops often come to 
grief through the depredations of his own or his 
neighbor's breachy cattle. 

Fences produce nothing but unwelcome bushes, 
briers and weeds. So far as they may be necessary, 
they are a deplorable necessity. When constructed 
where they are not reafly needed, they evince costly 
folly. I think I could point out farms which would 
not sell to-day for the cost of rebuilding their present 
fences. 

We cannot make open drains or ditches serve for 
fences in this country, as they sometimes do in milder 
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and more equable climates, boeause our severe frosts 
would heavo and crumble their banks if nearly per- 
pendicular, sloping them at length in places bo that 
animals might cross them at leisure. Nor have we, 
BO far north as this city, had much success with hedges, 
for a Kke reason. There is scarcely a hedge-plant at 
once efficient in stopping animals and bo hardy as to 
defy the severity, or rather the caprice, of our Winters. 
I scarcely know a hedge which is not either inefficient 
or too costly for the average farmer ; and then a hedge 
is a fixture ; whereas we often need to move or demol- 
ish our fences. 

Wire Fences are least obnoxious to this objection j 
they are very easily removed ; but a careless teams- 
ter, a stupid animal, or a clumsy friend, easily makes 
a breach in one, which is not so easily repaired. Of 
the few Wire Fences within my knowledge, hardly- 
oiie has remained entire and efficient after standing 
two or three years. 

Stone Walls, well built, on raised foundations of 
dry earth, are enduring and quite effective, but very 
costly. My best have cost me at least $5 per rod, 
though the raw material was abundant and accessi- 
ble. I doubt that any good wall is built, with labor at 
present prices, for less than $3 per rod. Perhaps I 
should account this costliness a merit, since it must 
impel formers to study how to make few fences serve 
-their turn. % 

Eail Fences will be constructed only where timber 
is very abundant, of little value, and easily split. 
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Whenever ,the burning ot timber to be rid of it haa 
ceased, there the making of rail fences must be near 
its end. 

"Where fences must still be maintained, T apprehend 
that posts and boards are the cheapest material. 
Though Pine lumber grows dear. Hemlock still 
abounds ; and the rapid destruction of trees for their 
bark to be used in tanning must give us cheap hem- 
lock boards throughout many ensuing years. Spruce, 
Tamarack, and other evergreens from our Northern 
swamps, will come into play after Hemlock shall have 
been exhausted. 

As for posts, Eed Cedar is a general favorite ; and 
this tree seems to be rapidly multiplying hereabout. 
I judge that farmers who have it not, might wisely 
order it from a nursery and give it an experimental 
trial. It is hardy; it is clean; it makes but little 
shade ; and it seems to fear no insect whatever. It 
flourishes on rocky, thin soils ; and a grove of it is 
pleasant to the sight — ^at least, to mine. 

Locust is more widely known and esteemed ; but 
the borer has proved destructive to it on very many 
farms, though not on mine. I like it well, and mean 
to multiply it extensively by drilling the seed in rich 
garden soil and transplanting to rocky woodland 
when two years old. Sowing the seed among rocks 
and bushes I have tried rather extensively, with poor 
success. If it germinates at all, the young tree is so 
tiny and feeble that bushes, weeds, and grass, overtop 
and smother it. 
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That a post set top-end down will last many years 
longer than if set as it grew, I do firmly believe, 
though I cannot attest it from personal observation. 
I understand the reason to be this : Trees absorb or 
suck up moisture from the earth; and the particles 
which compose them are so combined and adjusted 
as to facilitate this operation. Plant a post deeply 
and firmly in the groi^id, but-«id downward, and it 
will continue to absorb moisture from the earth as it 
did when alive ; and the post, thus moistened to-day 
and dried by wind and sun to-morrow, is thereby 
subjected to more rapid disintegration and decay than 
when reversed. 

My general conclusion is, that the good farmer 
will have fewer and better Fences than his thriftless 
neighbor, and that he will study and plan to make 
fewer and fewer rods of fence serve his needs, taking 
care that all he retains shall be perfect and conclusive. 
Breechy cattle are a sad affliction alike to their owner 
and his neighbor; and shaky, rotting, tumble-down 
fences, are justly responsible for their perverse edu- 
cation. Let us each resolve to take good care that 
his own cattle shall in no case afOict his neighbors, 
and we shaU all need fewer fences henceforth and 
evermore. 
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AGRICTTLTUBAL EXHIBTnOKS. 

I must have attended not less than fifty State or 
County Fairs for the exhibition (mainly) of Agrieultn- 
ral Machines and Products. From all these, I should 
have learned something, and presume I did ; but I 
cannot now say what. Hence, I conclude that these 
Fairs are not what they might and should be. In 
other words, they should be improved. But how ? 

As the people compose much the largest and best 
part of these shows, the reform must begin with them. 
Two-thirds of them go to a Fair with no desire to 
learn therefrom — no belief that they can there be 
taught anything. Of course, not seeking, they do 
not find. If they could but realize that a Farmer's 
Fair might and should teach farmers somewhat that 
would serve them in their vocation, a great point 
would be gained. But they go in quest of entertain- 
ment, and find this mainly in horse-racing. 

Of all human opportunities for instruction in humili- 
ty and self-depreciation, the average public speaker's is 
the best. He hurries to a place where he has been 
told that his presence and utterance are earnestly and 
lo* ("5) 
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generally desired — ^perhaps to find that his invitation 
came from an insignificant and odious handful, who 
had some private ax to grind so repugnant to the 
great majority that they refuse to countenance the 
procedure, no matter how great the temptation. 
Even where there is no such feud, many, having 
satiated their curiosity by a long stare at him, walk 
whistUngoflf, without waiting or wishing to hear him. 
But the speaker at a Fair must compete with a thou- 
sand counter-attractions, the least of them far more 
popular and winning than he can hope to be. He is 
heard, so far as he is heard at all, in presence of and 
competition with all the bellowing buUs, braying 
jacks, and squealing stallions, in the county ; if he 
holds, nevertheless, a quarter of the crowd, he does 
well : but let two jockeys start a buggy-race around 
the convenient track, and the last auditor shuts his 
ears and runs off to enjoy the spectacle. Decidedly, 
I insist that a Fair-ground is poorly adapted to the 
diffusion of Agricultural knowledge— that the people 
present acquire very little information there, even 
when they get all they wabt. 

What is needed to render our annual Fairs useful 
and instructive far beyond precedent, I sum up as 
follows : 

I. Each farmer in the county or township should 
hold himself bound to make some contribution there- 
to. If only a good hill of Com, a peck of Potatoes, 
a bunch of Grapes, a Squash, a Melon, let him send 
that If he can send all of these, so much the better. . 
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There is very rarely a thrifty farmer who could not 
add to the attractions and merits of a Fair if he 
would try. If he could send a coop of superior Fowls, 
a likely Calf, or a first-rate Cow, better yet; but 
nine-tenths of our farmers regard a Fair as some- 
thing wherewith they have nothing to do, except as 
spectators. When it is half over, they lounge into it 
with hands in their pockets, stare about for an hour, 
and go home protesting that they could beat nearly 
everything they saw there. Then why did they not 
try ? How can we have good Fairs, if those who 
might make the best display of products save them- 
selves the trouble by not making any ? The average 
meagemess of our Fairs, so generally and justly com- 
plained of, is not the fault of those who sent what 
they had, but of those who, having better, were too 
lazy to send anything. Until this is radically chang- 
ed, and the blame fastened on those who might have 
contributed, but did not, our Fairs cannot help being 
generally meager and poor. 

' n. It seems to me that there is great need of an 
interesting and faithful running commentary on the 
various articles exhibited. A competent person 
should be employed to give an hour's off-hand talk 
on the cattle and horses on hand, explaining the .di- 
verse merits and faults of the several breeds there 
exhibited, and of the representatives of those breeds 
then present. If any are peculiarly adapted to the 
locality, let that fact be duly set forth, with the 
simple object of enabling the farmers to breed more 
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intelligentlyj and more profitably. Then let the im- 
plements and machinery on exhibition be likewise 
explained and discussed, and let their superiority in 
whatever respect to those they have superseded or 
are designed to supersede be clearly pointed out. So, 
if there be any new Grain, Yegetable, or Fruit, on 
the tables, let it be made the subject of capable and 
thoroughly impartial discussion, before such only as 
choose to listen, and without putting the mere sight- 
seers to grave inconvenience. A lecture-room should 
always be attached to a Fair-ground, yet so secluded 
as to shut out the noise inseparable from a crowded 
exhibition. Here, meetings should be held each even- 
ing, for general discussion ; every one being encour- 
aged to state concisely the impressions made on him, 
Skud the improvements suggested to him, by what he 
had seen. Do let us try to reflect and consider more 
at these gatherings, even though at the cost of seeing 
less. 

Ill, The well supported Agricultia*al Society of a 
rich and populous county must be able, or should 
be able, to give two or three liberal premiums for 
general proficiency in farming. If $100 could be 
proffered to the owner or manager of the best tilled 
farm in the county, $50 to the owner of the best or- 
chard, and $50 to the boy under 18 years of age who 
grew the best^acre of Corn or Hoots that year, I am 
confident that an impulse would thereby be given to 
agricultural progress. Our premiums are too numer- 
ous and too petty, because so few are willing to oon- 
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tribute with no expectation of personal benefit or 
distinction. If we had but the right spirit aroused, 
we might dispense with most of our petty premiums, 
' or replace them by medals of no great cost, and de- 
vote the money thus saved to higher and nobler ends. 
IV. Much of the speaking at Fairs seems to me in- 
sulting to the intelligence of the Farmers present, 
who are grossly flattered and eulogized, when they 
often need to be admonished and incited to mend 
their ways. What use or sense can there be in a 
lawyer, doctor, broker, or editor, talking to a crowd 
of farmers as if they were the most favored of mor- 
tals and their life the noblest and happiest known 
to mankind ? Whatever it might be, and may yet 
become, we all know that the average farmei^'s life is 
not what it is thus represented : for, if it were, thous- 
-ands would be rushing into it where barely hundreds 
left it : whereas we all see that the fact is quite other- 
wise. No good can result from such insincere and 
extravagant praises of a calling which so few freely 
choose, and so many gladly shun. Grant that the 
farmer's ought to be the most enviable and envied 
vocation, we know that in fact it is not ; and, agree- 
ing that it should be, the business in hand is to make 
it so. There must be obstacles to surmount, mistakes 
to set right, impediments to overcome, before farming 
can be in all respects the idolized pursuit which poets 
are so ready to proclaim it and orators so delight to 
represent it. Let us struggle to make it all that 
fancy has ever painted it ; but, so long as it is not. 
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let US respect undeniable facts, and characterize it 
exactly as it is. 

V. If our counties were thoroughly canvassed by 
township committees, and each tiller of the soil asked 
to pledge himself in writing to exhibit something at 
the next County Fair, we should soon witness a de- 
cided improvement. Many would be incited to at- 
tend who now stay away ; while the very general 
complaint that there is nothing worth coming to see 
would be heard no more. As yet, a majority of 
farmers regard the Fair much as they do a circus or 
traveling menagerie, taking no interest in it except 
as it may afford them entertainment for the passing 
hour. We must change this essentially ; and the first 
step is to induce, by concerted solicitation, at least 
half the farmers in the county to pledge themselves 
each to exhibit something at the next annual Fair, 
or pay $5 toward increasing its premiums. 

VI. In short, we must all realize that the County 
or Township Fair is (mr Fair — not got up by others 
to invite our patronage or criticism, but something 
whereto it is incumbent on us to contribute, and 
which must be better or worse as we choose to make 
it. Eealizing this, let us stop carping and give a 
shoulder to the wheel. 
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I AH not a scientific farmer; it is not probable that 
I ever shall be. I have no snch knowledge of Chem- 
istry; and Geology as any man needs to make him a 
thoroughly good farmer. I am quite aware that men 
have raised good crops — a good many of them — who 
knew nothing 'df science, and did not consider any 
acquaintance with it conducive to efficiency or suc- 
cess in their vocation. I have no doubt that men 
wiU continue to grow such crops, arid to make money 
by agriculture, who hardly know what is meant by 
Chemistry or Geology ; and yet I feel sure that, as 
the years roU by, Science will more and more be re- 
cognized and accepted as the true, substantial base 
of efficient and profitable cultivation. Let me here 
give briefly the grounds of this conviction : 

Every plant is composed of elements whereof a 
very small portion is drawn from the soil, while the 
ampler residue, so long as the plant continues green 
and growing, is mainly water, though a variable and 
often considerable proportion is imbibed or absorbed 
from the atmosphere, which is understood to yield 
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freely nearly all the elements required of it, provided 
the plants are otherwise in healthful and thrifty con- 
dition. Water is supplied from the sky, or from 
springs and streams ; and little more than the most 
ordinary capacity for observatioi? is required to deter- 
mine when it is present in sufficient quantity, when 
in baleful excess. But who, unaided by Science, 
can decide whether the soil does or does not contain 
the elements requisite for the luxuriant growth and 
perfect development of Wheat, or Fruit, or Grass, 
or Beets, or Apples ? Who knows, save as he blindly 
infers from results, what mineral ingredients of 
this or that crop are deficient in a given field, and 
what are present in excess ? And how shaU any one 
be enlightened and assured on the point. Unless by 
the aid of Science ? 

I have bought and applied to my farm some two 
thousand bushels of Lime, and ten or a dozen tuns of 
Plaster ; and I infer, from what seemed to be results, 
that each of these minerals has been applied with 
profit ; but I do not hrhow it. The increased product 
which I have attributed to one or both of these ele- 
ments may have had a very dififerent origin and im- 
pulse. I only grope my way in darkness when I 
should clearly and surely see. 

An agricultural essayist in Maine has recently put 
forth a canon which, if well grounded, is of great 
value to farmers. He asserts that the growth of acid 
plants like Sorrel, Dock, etc., in a field, results from 
sourness in the soil, and that, where this exists, lime 
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— ^that is, the ordinary Carbonate of Lime — ^is urgently 
required ; whereas the application of Plaster or Gyp- 
sum (Sulphate of Lime) to that field must be useless 
and wasteful. If such be the truth, a knowledge of 
it would be worth millions of dollars to our farmers. 
But I lack the scientific attainment needed to qualify 
me for passing judgment thereon. 

There is great diversity of opinion among farmers 
with regard to the value of Swamp Muck. One has 
applied it to his land to good purpose ; so he holds 
Muck, if convenient, the cheapest and best fertilizer 
a farmer can add to his ordinary bam-yar<J manure ; 
another has applied cords upon cords of Muck, and 
says he has derived therefrom no benefit whatever. 
Now, this contrariety of conclusion may result from 
imperfect judgment on one side or the other, or from 
the condition precedent of the diverse soils : one of 
them requiring what Muck could supply, while the 
other required something very different from that ; 
or it may be accounted for by the fact that the Muck 
applied in one case was of superior quality, and in 
tlie other good for nothing. "Where Muck is com- 
posed almost wholly of the leaves of forest-trees 
which, through thousands of years, have been blown 
into a bog, or shallow pond, and there been gradually 
transformed into a fine, black dust or earth, I do not 
see how it can possibly be applied to an upland, es- 
pecially a sandy or gravelly soil, without conducing 
to the subsequent production of botmteous crops. 
True, it may be sour when first drawn from the stag- 
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nant pool or bog in which it has lain so long, and 
may need to be mixed with Lime, or Salt, or Ashes, 
and subjected to the action of sun and frost, to ripen 
and sweeten it. But it seems to me impossible that 
such Muck should bo applied to almost any reason- 
ably dry land, without improving its consistency and 
increasing its fertility. But all Muck is not the pro- 
duct of decayed forest-leaves ; and that which was 
formed of coarse, rank weeds and brakes, of rotten 
wood and flags, or skunk cabbage, may be of very in- 
ferior quality, so as hardly to repay the cost of dig- 
ging and applying it. Science will yet enable us to 
fix, at least approximately, the value of each deposit 
of Muck, and so give a preference to the best. 

The Analysis of Soils, whereof much was heard 
and whence much was hoped a few years since, seems 
to have fallen into utter discredit, so that every 
would-be popular writer gives it a passing fling or 
kick. That any analysis yet made was and is worth- 
less, I can readily concede, without shaking in the least 
my conviction that soils wUl yet be analyzed, under 
the guidance of a truer, profounder Science, to the 
signal enlightenment and profit of their cultivators. 
Here is a retired merchant, banker, doctor, or lawyer, 
who has bought a spacious and naturally fertile but 
worn-out, run-down farm, on which he proposes to 
spend the remainder of his days. Of course, he must 
improve and enrich it; but with what? and how? 
All the manure he finds, or, for the present, can make 
on it, will hardly put the first acre in high condition, 
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while he grows old and is unwilling to wait foi-ever. 
He is able and ready to buy fertilizers, and does buy 
right and left, without knowing whether his land 
needs Lime, or Phosphate, or Potash, or something 
very dijfferent from either. Say he purchases $2,000 
worth of one or more of these fertilizers : it is highly 
probable that $1,500 might have served him better if 
invested in due proportion in just what his land most 
urgently needs ; and I unflinchingly believe that we 
shall yet have an analysis of soils that wOl tell him 
just what fertilizers he onght to apply, and what 
quantity of each of them. 

Science has already taught us that every load of 
Hay or Grain drawn from a field abstracts therefrom 
a considerable quantity of certain minerals — say 
Potash, Lime, Soda, Magnesia, Chlorine, Silica, 
Phosphorus — and that the soil is thereby impover- 
ished until they be replaced, in some form or other. 
As no deposit in a bank was ever so large that con- 
tinual drafta would not ultimately exhaust it, so no 
soil was ever so rich that taking crop after crop from 
it annually, yet giving nothing back, would not ren- 
der it steiile or worthless. Sun and rain and wind 
will do their part in the work of renovation ; but all 
of them together cannot restore to the soil the mineral 
elements whereof each crop takes a portion, and which, 
being once completely exhausted, can only be replaced 
at a heavy cost. Science teaches us to foresee and 
prevent such exhaustion — in part, by a rotation of 
crops, and in part by a constant replacement of the 
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minerals annually borne away: the subtraction being 
greater in proportion as the crop is more exacting and 
luxuriant. 

What I know of Science as applicable to Farmiug 
is little indeed ; but I know that there is such 
Science, and that each succeeding year enlarges, im- 
proves, and perfects it. T know that I should thus 
far have farmed to far better purpose, if I had been 
master even of so much Science as already exists. 

Understand that I am not a teacher of this Science 
— I stand very low in the class of learners. I began 
to learn too late in life, and have been too incessantly 
harassed by a multiplicity of cares, to make any 
satisfactory progress. Any tolerably educated boy of 
fifteen may know far more of Agricultural Science by 
the time he has passed his eighteenth birth-day than 
I do.' What I know in this respect can help him 
very little ; my faith that there is much to be known, 
and that he may master it if he will, is all that is of 
much importance. If I can convince a considerable 
number of our youth that they may surely acquire a 
competence by the time they shall have passed their 
fortieth year, .without excessive labor or penurious 
frugality, by means of that knowledge of principles 
and laws subservient to Agriculture which their 
fathers could not, but which they easily may attain, 
I shall have rendered a subst.antial service alike to 
them and to our country. 
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FABM IMFLEMBNTS* 

A GOOD workman, it is said, does not quarrel with 
his tools — ^which, if true, I judge is due to the feet 
that he generally manages to have good ones. To 
work hard throughout a long day under a burning 
sun, is sufficiently trying, without rendering the labor 
doubly repugnant by the use of ill-rcontrived, imper- 
fect, inefficient implements. 

The half-century which nearly bounds my recollec- 
tion has witnessed great improvements in this respect. 
The Plow, mainly of wood, wherewith my father 
broke up his stony, hide-bound acres of Uew-Hamp- 
shire pebbles and gravel, in my early boyhood, would 
now be spumed if offered as a gift to the poorest and 
most thriftless farmer among ns ; and the Hoes which 
were allotted to us boys in those days, after the newer 
and better had been assigned to the men, would be 
rejected with disdain by the stupidest negro in Vir- 
ginia. Though there is still room for improvement, 
we nse fer better implements than our grandfathers 
did, with a corresponding increase in the efficiency 
of our labor; but the cultivators of Spain, Portugal^ 

(*37) 
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and the greater part of Europe, still linger in the 
dark ages in this respect. Their plows are little bet- 
ter than the forked sticks which served their barbarian 
ancestors, and their implements generally are beneath 
contempt. With such implements, deep and thorough 
culture is simply impossible, unless by the use of the 
spade ; and he must be a hard worker who produces a 
peck of Wheat or half a bushel of Indian Com per day 
by the exclusive use of this tool. The soil of France 
is so cut up and subdivided into little strips of two or 
three roods up to as many acres each — each strip 
forming the entire patrimony of a family — that agri- 
cultural advancement or efficiency is, with the great 
mass of French cultivators, out of^ the question. 
Hence, I judge that, outside of Great Britain and 
Australia, there is no country wherein an average 
year's work produces half so much grain as in our 
own, in spite of our slovenly tillage, our neglect and 
waste of fertilizers, and the frequent failures of our 
harvests. Belgium, Holland, and northern France, 
can teach up neatness and thoroughness of cultivation ; 
the British isles may fairly boast of larger and surer 
crops of Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Grass, than we 
are accustomed to secure ; but, in the selection of im- 
plements, and in the average efficiency of labor, our 
best &rmers are ahead of them all. 

Bear with me, then, while I interpose a timid plea 
for our inventors and patentees of implements, whose 
solicitations that a trial, or at least an inspection, be 
accorded to their sever^ contrivances, are too oftep 
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repelled with chnrliBli rudeness. I realize that our 
thriving farmers are generally absorbed in their own 
plans and eflforts, and that the agent or salesman who 
insists on an examination of his new harrow, or pitch- 
fork, or potato-digger, is often extravagant in his as- 
sumptions, and sometimes a bore. StiU, when I re- 
collect how tedious and how back-breaking were the 
methods of mowing Grass and reaping Grain with the 
Scythe and Sickle, which held unchallenged sway in 
my early boyhood, I entreat the farmer who is peti- 
tioned to accord ten or fifteen minutes to the setting 
forth, by some errant stranger, of the merits of his 
new horse-hoe or tedder, to give the time, if he can ; 
and that without sour looks or a mien of stolid in- 
credulity. The Biblical monition that, in evincing a 
generous hospitality, we may sometimes entertain 
angels unawares, seems to me in point. A new im- 
plement may be defective and worthless, and yet con- 
tain the germ or suggest the form of a thoroughly 
good one. Give the inventor or his representative a 
courteous hearing if you can, even though this 
should constrain you to make up the time so 
lost after the day's work would otherwise have 
ended. 

I suspect that the average farmer of our complete- 
ly rural districts would be surprised, if not instructed, 
by a day's careful scrutiny of the contents of one of 
our great implement warehouses. So many and such 
various and ingenious devices for pulverizing the 
earth applying fertilizers to the soil, planting or soW' 
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ing rapidly, eradicating weeds, economizing labor in 
harvesting, etc., will probably transcend not merely 
his experience, but his imagination ; and every one 
of these myriad implements is nsefdl in its place, 
though no single farmer can aflEbrd to buy all or half 
oi them. It will yet, I think, be found necessary by 
the farmers of a school-district, if not of a township, 
to meet and agree among themselves that one will 
buy this implement, another that, and so on, until 
twenty or thirty such devices as a Stump or Eock- 
Puller,-a Clod-Crusher, Thrashing-Machine, Fanning- 
Mill, etc., shall be owned in the neighborhood— each 
by a separate former, willing to live and let live — 
with an understanding that each shall be used in 
torn by him who needs it ; and so every one shall be 
nearly as well accommodated as though he owned them 
all. 

For the number and variety of useful implements 
increase so rapidly, while their usefulness is so pal- 
pable, that, though it is difficult to farm efficiently 
without many if not most of them, it is impossible 
that the young farmer of moderate means should buy 
and keep them all. True, he might hire when he 
needed, if what he wanted were always at hand ; but 
this can only be assured by some such arrangement 
as I have suggested, wherein each undertakes to pro- 
vide and keep that which he will most need ; agree- 
ing to lend it whenever it can be spared to any other 
member of the combination, who, undertakes to min- 
ister in like manner to hie need in return. 
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I think few will doubt that the inventions in aid 
of Agriculture during the last forty years will be far 
surpassed by those of the forty years just before us. 
The magnificent fortunes which, it is currently un- 
derstood, have rewarded the inventors of the more 
popular Mowers, Eeapers, etc., of our day, are sure 
to stimulate alike the ingenuity and the avarice of 
clever men throughout the coming years, and to call 
into existence ten thousand patents, whereof a hun- 
dred will be valuable, and ten or twelve eminently 
useful. Plowing land free from stumps and stones 
cannot long be the tedious, patience-trying process we 
have known it. The machinery which will at once 
pulverize the soil to a depth of two feet, fertilize and 
seed it, not requiring it to be trampled by the hoofs 
of animals employed in subsoiling and harrowing, 
will soon be in general use, especially on the spacious, 
deep, inviting prairies of the Greit West. — But I 
must defer what I have to say of Steam and its uses 
in Agriculture to another chapter. 



XLI. 

STEAM m AaEICULTUEE. 

As yet, the great body of our farmers have been 
slow in availing themselves of the natural forces in 
operation around them. Vainly for them does the 
II 
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wind blow across their fields and over their hill-tops. 
It neither thrashes nor grinds their grain; it has 
ceased even to separate it from the chaff. The brook 
brawls and foams idly adown the precipice or hill- 
side : the farmer grinds his grain, chums his cream, 
and turns his grindstone, just as though falling water 
did not embody power. He draws his Logs to one 
mill, and his Wheat, Com, or Eye to another, and 
returns in due season with his boards or his meal ; 
but the lesson which the mill so plainly teaches re- 
mains by him imread. Where running or leaping 
water is not, there brisk breezes and fiercer gales are 
apt to be. But the average farmer ignores the 
mechanical use of stream and breeze alike, taxing 
his own muscle to achieve that which the blind forces 
of Nature stand ready to do at his command. It may 
not, and I think it wiU not, be always thus. 

Steam, as a cheap source of practically limitless 
power, is hardly a century old ; yet it has already re- 
volutionized the mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustry of Christendom. It weaves the far greater 
part of all the Textile Fabrics that clothe and shelter 
and beautify the human family. It fashions every 
bar and every rail of Iron or of Steel ; it impels the 
machinery of nearly every manufactory of wares or 
of implements; and it is very rapidly supplanting 
wind in the propulsion of vessels on the high seas, 
as it has already done on rivers and on most inland 
waters. 

Water is, however, still employed as a power in 
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certain cases, but mainly because its adaptation to 
this end has cost many thousands of dollars which its 
disuse would render worthless. 

I am quite within bounds in estimating that nine- 
tenths of aU the material force employed by man in 
Manufactures, Mechanics, and Navigation, is supplied 
by Steam, and that this disproportion will be increas- 
ed to ninety-nine hundredths before the close of this 
century. 

For Agriculture, Steam has done very much, in the 
transportation of crops and of fertilizers, but very 
little in the preparation or cultivation of the soil. 
Of steam-wagons for roads or fields, steam-plows for 
pulverizing and deepening the soil, and steam-culti- 
vators for keeping weeds down and rendering tillage 
more efficient, we have had many heralded in san- 
guine bulletins throughout the last forty years, but 
I am not aware that one of them has fulfilled "the san- 
guine hopes of its author. Though a dozen Steam- 
Plows have been invented in this country, and sev- 
eral imported from Europe, I doubt that a single 
square mile of our country's surface has been plowed 
whoUy by steam down to this hour. If it has, Louisi- 
ana — a State which one would not naturally expect 
to find in the van of industrial progress — ^has enjoyed 
the benefit and earned the credit of the achievement. 

Of what Steam has yet accomplished in direct aid 
of Agriculture, I have little to say, though in Great 
Britain quite a number of steam-plows are actually 
at work in the fields, and (I am assured) with fair suc- 
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cess. Until sometliing breaks or gives out, one of 
these plows does "its appointed work better and 
cheaper than snch work is or can be done by animal 
power ; but aU the steam-plows whereof I have any 
knowledge seem too bulky, too complicated, too 
costly, ever to win their way into general use. I 
value them only as hints and incitements toward 
something better suited to the purpose. 

What our farmers need is not a steam-plow as a 
specialty, but a locomotive that can travel with fa- 
cility, not only on common wagon-roads, but across 
even freshly-plowed fields, without embarrassment, 
and prove as docile to its manager's touch as an aver- 
age span of horses. Such a locomotive should not 
cost more then $500, nor weigh more than a tun 
when laden with fuel and water for a half-hour's 
steady work. It should be so contrived that it may 
be hitched in a minute to a plow, a harrow, a wagon, 
or cart, a saw or grist-mill, a mower or reaper, a 
thresher or stalk-cutter, a stump or rock-puller, and 
made useful in pumping and draining operations, 
digging a cellar or laying up a wall, as also in ditch- 
ing or trenching. We may have to wait some years 
yet for a servant so dexterous and docile, yet I feel 
confident that our children wiU enjoy and appreciate 
his handiwork. 

The farmer often needs far more power at one sea- 
son than at another, and is compelled to retain and 
subsist working animals at high cost through months 
in which he has no use for them, because he must 
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have them when those months have transpired. If 
he could replace those animals by a machine which, 
when its season of nsefulness was over, could be 
cleaned, oiled, and put away under a tight roof until 
next seeding-time, the saving alike of cost and trouble 
would be very considerable. 

When our American reapers firat challenged atten- 
tion in Great Britain, the general skepticism as to 
their efficiency was counteracted by the suggestion 
that, even though reaping by machinery should prove 
more expensive than reaping by hand, the ability to 
cut and save the grain-crop more rapidly than liith- 
erto would overbalance that enhancement of cost. In 
the British Isles, day after day of chilKng wind and 
rain is often encountered in harvest-time : the stand- 
ing Wheat or Oats or Barley becoming draggled, or 
lodged, or beaten out, while the owner impatiently 
awaits the recurrence of sunny days. When these at 
length arrive, he is anxioi^ to harvest many acres at 
once, since his Grain is wasting and he knows not 
how soon cloud and tempest may again be his por- 
tion. But all his neighbors are in like predicament 
with himself, and all equally intent on hurrying the 
harvest ; so that little extra help is attainable. If now 
the aid of a machine may be commanded, which will 
cut 15 or 20 acres per day, he cares less how much 
that work will cost than how soon it can be effected. 
Hence, even though cutting by horse-power had 
proved more costly than cutting by hand, it would 
still have been welcome. 
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So it is with Plowing, here and almost eveiywhere. 
Our farmers have this year been unable to begin 
Plowing for Winter Grain so early as they desired, 
by reason of the intense heat and drouth, whereby 
their fields were baked to the consistency of half- 
burned brick. Much seed will in consequence have 
been sown too late, while much seeding, will have 
been precluded altogether, by inability to prepare the 
ground in due season. If a machine had been at 
hand whereby 15 or 20 acres per day could have been 
plowed and harrowed, thousands would have invoked 
its aid to enable them to sow their Grain in tolerable 
season, even though the cost had been essentially 
heavier than that of old-fashioned plowing. I tra- 
versed Dlinois on the 13th and Mth of May, 1869, 
when its entire soil seemed soaked and sodden with 
incessant rains, which had not yet ceased pouring. 
Inevitably, there had been little or no plowing yet 
for the vast Corn-crop of that State ; yet barely two 
weeks would intervene before the close of the proper 
eeaflon for Corn-planting. Even if these should be 
whoLy favorable, the plowing could not be eifected 
in season, and much ground must be planted too late 
or not planted at all. In every such case, a machine 
that would plow six or eight furrows as fast as a man 
ought to walk, would add inamensely to the year's 
harvest, and be hailed as a general blessing. 

I recollect that a German observer of Western cul- 
tivation — a man of decided perspicacity and wide 
observation — ^recommended that each fiirmer who had 
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not the requisite time or team for getting in his Corn- 
crop in due season should plow single furrows through 
his field at intervals of 3 to 3i feet, plant his Corn 
on the earth thus turned, and proceed, so soon as his 
planting was finished, to plow out the spaces as yet 
undisturbed between the springing rows of Com. I 
do not know that this recommendation was ever 
widely followed ; but I judge that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it might be, to decided advantage and 
profit. 

I have not attempted to indicate all the benefits 
which Steam is to confer directly on Agriculture, 
within the next half-century. That Irrigation must 
become general, I confidently believe ; and I antici- 
pate a very extensive sinking of wells, at favorable 
points, in order that water shall be drawn therefrom 
by wind or steam to moisten and enrich the slopes 
and plains around them. Such a locomotive as I 
have foreshadowed might be taken from well to well, 
pumping from each in an hour or two sufficient 
water to irrigate several of the adjacent acres ; thus 
starting a second crop of Hay on fields whence the 
first had been taken, and renewing verdure and 
growth where we now see vegetation suspended for 
weeks, if not months. I feel sure that the mass of 
our farmers have not yet realized the importance and 
beneficence of Irrigation, nor the fecility wherewith 
its advantages may be secured. 
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CX)-OPEBATION IN FAEMING. 

The word of hope and cheer for Labor in our days 
is CooPBEATiON — that is, the combination by many 
of their means and efforts to achieve results bene- 
ficial to them all. It differs radically from Com- 
munism, which proposes that each should receive 
from the aggregate product of human labor enough 
to satisfy his wants, or at least his needs, whether he 
shall have contributed to that aggregate much, or 
little, or nothing at all. Cooperation insists that each 
shall receive from the joint product in proportion 
to his contributions thereto, whether in capital, skill, 
or labor. If one associate has ten children and an- 
other none. Communism would apportion to each ac- 
cording to the size of his family alone ; while Coop- 
eration would give to each what he had earned, re- 
gardless of the number dependent upon him. Thus 
the two systems are radical antagonists, and only 
the grossly ignorant or willfully blind will confoxmd 
them. / 

A young fanner, whose total estate is less than 
$500, not counting a priceless wife and child, resolves 
(248) 
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to migrate from one of the old States to Kansas, 
Minnesota, or one of the Territories : he has heard 
that he will there find public land whereon he may 
make a home of a quarter-section, paying therefor 
$20 or less for the cost of survey and of the necessary 
papers. So he may : but, on reaching the Land of 
Promise, whether with or without his family, ho finds 
a very large belt of still vacant land beyond the set- 
tlements already transformed into private property, 
and either not for sale at all or held on speculation, 
quite out of his reach. The public land which he 
may take under the Homestead law lies a full day's 
journey beyond the border settlements, to which he 
must look for MiUs, Stores, Schools, and even High- 
ways. If he persists in squatting, with intent to earn 
his quarter-section by settlement and cultiyation, ho 
must take a long day's journey across unbridged 
streams and sloughs, over unmade roads, to find 
boards, or brick, or meal, or glass, or groceries ; while 
he must postpone the education of his children to an 
indefinite future day. Gradually, the region will be 
settled, and the conveniences of civilization wiU find 
. their way to his door, but not tiU after he will have 
sudBfered through several years for want of them ; often 
compelled to make a journey to get a plow or yoke 
mended, a grist of grain ground, or to minister to 
some other trivial but inexorable want. He who 
thus acquires his quarter-section must fairly earn it, 
and may be thankful if his children do not grow up 
rude, coarse, and illiterate. 
II* 
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But suppose one thousand just such young farmers 
as he is, with no more means and no greater efficiency 
than his, were to set forth together, resolved to find a 
suitable location whereon they might all settle on ad- 
joining quarter-sections, thus appropriating the soil 
of five or six embryo townships : who can fail to see 
that three-fourths of the obstacles and discourage- 
ments which confront the solitary pioneer would van- 
ish at the outset ? Roads, Bridges, Mills, — ^nay, even 
Schools and Churches — would be theirs almost im- 
mediately ; while mechanics, merchants, doctors, etc., 
would fairly overrun their settlement and solicit 
their patronage at every road-crossing. Within a 
year after the location of their several claims, they 
would have achieved more progress and more comfort 
than in five years under the system of straggling and 
isolated settlement which has hitherto prevailed. The 
change I here indicate appeals to the common sense 
and daily experience of our whole people. It is not 
necessary, however desirable, that the pioneers should 
be giants in wisdom, in integrity, or in piety, to se- 
cure its benefits. A knave or a fool may be deemed 
an undesirable neighbor; but a dozen such in the. 
township would not preclude, and could hardly di- 
minish, the advantages naturally resulting from set- 
tlement by Cooperation. 

Nor are these confined to pioneers transcending the 
boundaries of civilization. I wish I could induce a 
thousand of our colored men now precariously sub- 
sisting by servile labor in the cities, to strike out 
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boldly for homes of their own, and for liberty to di- 
rect their own labor, whether they should settle on 
the frontier in the manner just outlined, or should 
buy a tract of cheap land on Long Island, in New- 
Jersey, Maryland, or some State further South. I 
cannot doubt that the majority of them would work 
their way up to independence ; and this very much 
sooner, and after undergoing far less privation, than 
almost every pioneer who has plunged alone into the 
primitive forest or struck out upon the broad prairie . 
and there made himself a farm. 

The insatiable demand for fencing is one of the 
pioneer's many trials. Though he has cleared off 
but three acres of forest during hie first Fall and 
Winter, he must surround those acres with a stout 
fence, or all he grows will be devoured by hungry 
cattle — his own, if no others. Whether he adds two 
or ten acres to his clearing during the next year, they 
must in turn be surrounded by a fence ; and nothing 
short of a very &tout one will answer: so he goes on 
clearing and fencing, usually burning up a part of 
his fence whenever he bums over his new clearing ; 
then building a new one around this, which will have 
to be sacrificed in its turn. I believe that many pio- 
neers have devoted as much time to fencing their 
fields as to tilling them throughout their first six or 
eight years. 

It is different with those who settle on broad 
prairies, but not essentially better. Each pioneer 
must fence his patch of tillage with material which 
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costs him more, and is procured with greater diffi 
culty, than though he were cuttiug a hole in the 
forest. Often, when he thiuks he has fenced suflS- 
ciently, the hungry, breachy cattle, who roam the 
open prairies around him, judge his handiwork less 
favorably; and he wakes some August morning, 
when feed is poorest outside and most luxuriant 
within his inclosure, to find that twenty or thirty 
cattle have broken through his defenses and half de- 
stroyed his growing crop. 

If, instead of' this wasteful lack of system, a thou- 
sand or even a hundred farmers would combine to 
fence several square miles into one grand inclosure 
for cultivation, erecting their several habitations 
within or without its limits, as to each should be con- 
venient — apportioning it for cultivation, or owning 
it in severalty, as .they should see fit — an immense 
economy would be secured, just when, because of 
their poverty, saving is most important. Their stock 
might range the open prairie unwatched ; and they 
might all sleep at night in serene confidence that their 
com and cabbages were not in danger of ruthless de- 
struction. Among the settlers in our great primitive 
forests, the system of Cooperative Farming would 
have to be modified in details, while it would be' in 
essence the same. i 

And, once adopted with regard to fencing, other 
adaptations as obvious and beneficent would from 
day to day suggest themselves. Each pioneer would 
learn how to advance his own prospeHty by com- 
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bining Ids efforts with those of his neighbors. He 
would perceive that the common wants of a huDdred 
may be suppKed by a combined effort at less than 
half the cost of satisfying them when each is pro- 
vided for alone. He would grow year by year into 
a clearer and firmer conviction that short-sighted 
selfishness is the germ of half the evils that afflict the 
human race, and that the true and sure way to a 
bounteous satisfaction of the wants of each is a gen- 
erous and thoughtful consideration for the needs of 
all. 

And here let me pay my earnest and thankful 
tribute to Mr. E. V. de Boissiere, a philanthropic 
Frenchman, who has purchased 3,300 acres of 
mainly rolling prairie-land in Kansas, near Prince- 
ton, Franklin County, and is carefully, cautiously, 
laying thereon the foundations of a great coogerative 
farm, where, in addition to the usual crops, it is ex- 
pected that Silk and other exotics will in due time be 
extensively grown and transformed into fabrics, and 
that various manufactures will vie with Agricul- 
ture in affording attractive and profitable employ- 
ment to a considerable population. I have not 
been accustomed to look with favor on our new 
States and unpeopled Territories as an arena for 
such experiments, since so many of their early 
settlers are intent on getting rich by land-specula- 
tion — at all events, through the exercise of some 
others' muscles than their own — while the oppor- 
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tunities for and incitements to migration and re- 
location are so multiform and powerful Doubt- 
less, M. de Boissiere will be often tried by stam- 
pedes of his volunteer associates, who, after the 
novelty of cooperative effort has worn off, will 
find life on his domain too tame and humdrum for 
their excitable and high-strung natures. I trast, 
however, that he will persevere through every dis- 
couragement, and triumph over every obstacle ; that 
the right men for associates will gradually gather 
about him; that his enterprise and devotion will 
at length be crowned by a signal and inspiring suc- 
cess ; and that thousands will be awakened by it to a 
larger and nobler conception of the mission of In- 
dustry, and the possibilities of achievement which 
stud the path of simple, honest, faithful, persistent 
Work. 



xmi. 



OLUBS. 



Farmers, like other men, divide naturally into two 
classes — ^those who do too much work, and those who 
do too little. I know men who are no farmers at aU, 
only by virtue of the fact that each of them inherited, 
or somehow acquired, a farm, and have since lived 
upon and out of it, in good part upon that which it 
could not help producing — ^they not doing so much as 
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one Imndred fair days' work each per annum. One 
of this class never takes a periodical devoted to farm- 
ing ; evinces no interest in county fairs or township 
clubs, save as they may afford him an excuse for 
greater idleness ; and insists that there is no profit in 
farming. As land steadily depreciates in quality 
under his management, he is apt to sell out when- 
ever the increase of population or progress of im- 
provement has given additional value to his farm, 
and move off in quest of that undiscovered country 
where idleness is compatible with thrift, profits are 
realized from light crops, and men grow rich by do- 
ing nothing. 

The opposite class of wanderers from the golden 
mean is hardly so numerous as the idlers, yet it is 
quite a large one. Its leading embodiment, to my 
mind, is one whom I knew from childhood, who, 
bom poor and nowise favored by fortune, was rated 
as a tireless worker from early boyhood, and who 
achieved an independence before he was forty years 
old in a rural New-England township, simply by 
rugged, persistent labor — ^in youth on the farms of 
other men ; in manhood, on one of his own. Tliis 
man was older at forty than his father, then seventy, 
and died at fifty, worn out with excessive and unin- 
termitted labor, leaving a widow who greatly prefer- 
red him to aU his ample wealth, and an only son who, 
so soon as he can get hold of it, will squander the 
property much fester, and even more unwisely, than 
his father acquired it. • 
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To the class of which this man was a fair repre- 
sentative, Farmers' Clubs must prove of signal value. 
Though there should be nothing else than a Farmers' 
Club in his neighborhood, it can hardly fail in time 
to make such a one realize that life need not and 
should not be all drudgery ; that there are other 
things worth living for beside accumulating wealth. 
Let his wife and his neighbor succeed in drawing 
such a one into two or three successive meetings, and 
he can hardly fail to perceive that thrift is a product 
of brain as well as of muscle ; that he may grow rich 
by learning and knowing as well as by delving, and 
that, even though he should not, there are many 
things desirable and laudable beside the accujnulation 
of wealth. 

A true Farmers' Club should consist of all the fam- 
ilies residing in a small township, so far as they can 
be induced to attend it, even though only half their 
members should be present at any one meeting. It 
should limit speeches to ten minutes, excepting only 
those addresses or essays which eminently qualified 
persons are requested to specially prepare and read. 
It should have a president, ready and able to repress 
all ill-natured personalities, aU irrelevant talk, and 
especially all straying into the forbidden regions of 
political or theological disputation. At each meeting, 
the subject should be chosen for the next, and not 
less than four members pledged to make some obser- 
vations thereon, with liberty to read them if unused 
to speaking ift public. These having been heard, 
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the topic sliOTild . be open to discussion by all pres- 
ent : the humblest and youngest being specially en- 
couraged to state any facts within their knowledge 
which they deem pertinent and cogent. Let every 
person attending be thus incited to say something cal- 
culated to shed light on the subject, to say this in 
the fewest words possible, and with the utmost care 
not to annoy or offend others, and it is hardly possi- 
ble that one* evening per week devoted to these 
meetings should not be spent with equal pleasure 
and profit. 

The chief end to be achieved through such meet- 
ings is a development of the faculty of observation 
and the habit of reflection. Too many of us pass 
through life essentially blind and deaf to the wonders 
and glories manifest to clearer eyes all around us. 
The magnificent phenomena of the Seasons, even 
the awakening of Nature from death to life in 
Spring-time, make little impression on their senses, 
still less on their understandings. There are men 
who have passed forty times through a forest, and 
yet could not name, within half a dozen, the various 
species of trees which compose it; and so with 
everything else to which they are accustomed. They 
need even more than knowledge an intellectual awak- 
ening ; and this they could hardly fail to receive from 
the discussions of an intelligent and earnest Farmers' 
Club. 

A genuine and lively interest in their vocation ia 
needed by many farmers, and by mo^t farmers' sons. 
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Too many of these regard their homesteads as a 
prison, in which they must remain until some avenue 
of escape into the great world shall open before them. 
The farm to such is but the hollow log into which a 
bear crawls to wear out the rigors of Winter and 
await the advent of Spring. Too many of our boys 
fancy that they know too much for farmers, when in 
fact they know far too little. A good Farmers' Club, 
faithfully attended, would take this conceit out of 
them, imbuing them instead with a realizing sense of 
their ignorance and incompetency, and a hearty de- 
sire for practical wisdom. 

A recording secretary, able to state in the fewest 
words each important suggestion or fact elicited in 
the course of an evening's discussion, would be 
hardly less valuable or less honored than a capable 
president. A single page would often suffice for all 
that deserves such record out of an evening's discus- 
sion ; and this, being transferred to a book and pre- 
served, might be consulted with interest and profit 
throughout many succeeding years. No other duty 
should be required of the member who rendered this 
service, the correspondence of* the Club being de- 
volved upon another secretary. The habit of bring- 
ing grafts, or plants, or seeds, to Club meetings, for 
gratuitous distribution, has been found to increase 
the interest, and enlarge the attendance of those 
formerly indifferent. Almost every good farmer or 
gardener will sometimes have choice seeds or grafts 
to spare, which he does not care or cannot expect to 
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sell, and these being distributed to the Club will not 
only increase its popularity, but give him a right to 
share when another's surplus is in like manner dis- 
tributed. If one has choice fruits to give away, the 
Club will afford him an excellent opportunity ; but I 
would rather not attract persons to its meetings by a 
prospect of having their appetites thus gratified at 
others' expense, A Flower-Show once in each year, 
and an Exhibition of Fruits and other choice products 
at an evening meeting in September or October, 
should suffice for festivals. Let each member con- 
sider himself pledged to bring to the Exhibition the 
best material result of his year's efforts, and the ag- 
gregate will be satisfactory and instructive. 

The organization of a Farmers' Club is its chief 
difficulty. The larger number of those who ought to 
participate usually prefer to stand back, not commit- 
ting themselves to the effort until after its success has 
been assured. To obviate this embarrassment, let a 
paper be circulated for signatures, pledging each 
signer to attend the introductory meeting and bring 
at least a part of his family. When forty have 
signed such a call, success will be well-nigh as- 
sured. 
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I HAVE already set forth my belief that Irrigation 
is everywhere practicable, is destined to be generally 
adopted, and to prove signally beneficent. I do not 
mean that every acre of the States this side of the 
Missouri will ever be thus supplied with water, but 
that 8ome acres of every township, and of nearly 
every farm, should and wiU be. I propose herein to 
speak with direct reference to that large portion of 
our country which cannot be cultivated to any pur- 
pose without Irrigation. This region, which is prac- 
tically rainless in Summer, may be roughly indicated 
as extending from the forks of the Platte westward, 
and as including aU our present Territories, a portion 
of Western Texas, the entire State of Nevada, and 
at least nine-tenths of California. On this vast area, 
no rain of consequence falls between April and No- 
vember, while its soil, parched by fervid, cloudless 
suns, and swept by intensely dry winds, is utterly di- 
vested of moisture to a depth of three or four feet ; 
and I have seen the tree known as Buckeye growing 
in it, at least six inches in diameter, whereon every 
(260) 
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leaf was withered and utterly dead before the end of 
August, though the tree still lived, and would renew 
its foliage next Spring. 

Most of this broad area is usually spoken of as des- 
ert, because treeless, except on the slopes of its moun- 
tains, where certain evergreens would seem to dis- 
pense with moisture, and on the brink of infrequent 
and scanty streams, where the all but worthless Cot- 
ton-wood is often found growing luxuriantly. A very 
little low Gamma Grass on the Plains, some strag- 
gling Bunch-grass on the mountains, with an endless 
profusion of two poor shrubs, popularly known as 
Sage-brush and Grease-wood, compose the vegetation 
of nearly or quite a million square miles. 

I will confine myself in this essay to the readiest 
means of irrigating the Plains, by which I mean the 
all but treeless plateau that stretches from the base 
of the Kocky Mountains, 300 to 400 miles eastward, 
sloping imperceptibly toward the Missouri, and 
drained by the affluents of the Platte, the Kansas, 
and the Arkansas rivers. 

The North Platte has its sources in the western, as 
the South Platte has in the eastern, slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. Each of them pursues a gener- 
ally north-east course for some 300 miles, and then 
turns sharply to the eastward, uniting some 300 miles 
eastward of the mountains, where the Plains melt 
into the Prairies. Between these two rivers and the 
eastern base of the mountains lies an irregular delta 
or triangle, which seems susceptible of irrigation at 
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a smaller cost than the residue. The location of 
Union Colony may be taken as a fair illustration of 
the process, and the facilities therefor afforded by 
nature. 

Among the streams which, taking rise in the east- 
em gorges of the Rocky Mountains, run into the 
South Platte, the most considerable has somehow ac- 
quired the French name of Cache la Poudre. It 
heads in and about Long's Peak, and, after emerging 
from the mountains, runs some 20 to 25 miles nearly 
due east, with a descent in that distance of about 100 
feet. Its waters are very low in Autumn and Winter, 
and highest in May, June and July, from the melt- 
ing of snow and ice on the lofty mountains which feed 
it. Like all the streams of this region, it is broad 
and shallow, with its bed but three to four feet below 
the plains on either side. 

Greeley, the nucleus of Union Colony, is located 
at the crossing of the Cache la Poudre by the Denver- 
Pacific Railroad, about midway of its course from 
the Kansas Pacific at Denver northward to the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne. Here a village of some 
400 to 500 houses has suddenly grown up during the 
past Summer. 

The first irrigating canal of Union Colony leaves 
the Cache la Poudre six or eight miles above Greeley, 
on the south side, and is carried gradually further and 
further from the stream until it is fuUy a mile distant 
at the village, whence it is continued to the Platte. 
Branches or ditches lead thence northward, conveying 
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rills through the streets of the village, the gardens or 
plats of its inhabitants, and the public square, or 
plaza, which is designed to be its chief ornament. 
Other branches lead to the farms and five-acre allot- 
ments whereby the village is surrounded ; as still 
others will do in time to all the land between the 
canal and the river. In due time, another canal will 
be taken out from a point further up the stream, and 
will irrigate the lands of the colony lying south of 
the present canal, and which are meantime devoted 
to pasturage in common. 

Taking the water out of the river is here a very 
simple matter. At the head of an island, a rude 
dam of brush and stones and earth is thrown across 
the bed of the stream, so as to raise the surface two 
or three feet when the water is lowest, and very much 
less wlien it is highest. Thus deflected, a portion of 
the water flows easily into the canal. 

A very much larger and longer canal, leaving the 
Cache la Poudre close to the mountains, and gradu- 
ally increasing its distance from that stream to four 
or five miles, is now in progress by sections, and is to 
be completed this Winter. . Its length will be thirty 
miles, and it will irrigate, when the necessary sub- 
canals shall have been constructed, not less than 
40,000 acres. But it may be ten years before all this 
work is completed or even required. The lands most 
easily watered from the main canal will be first 
brought into cultivation ; the sub-canals will be dug 
as they shall be wanted. 
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At first, members of the Colony arriving at its lo- 
cation, hesitated to take farm allotments and build 
upon them, from distrust of the capacities of the soiL 
They saw nothing of value growing upon it ; the lit- 
tle grass found upon it was short, thin, and brown. It 
was not black, like the prairies and bottoms of Illinois 
and Kansas, but of a light yellow snuff-color, and 
deemed sterile by many. But a few took hold, and 
planted and sowed resolutely ; and, though it was too 
late in the season for most grains, the results were 
most satisfactory. Wheat sown in June produced 30 
bushels to the acre ; Oats did as well ; while Pota- 
toes, Beets, Turnips, Squashes, Cabbages, etc., yielded 
bounteously ; Tomatoes did likewise, but the plants 
were obtained from Denver. Little was done with 
Indian Com, but that little turned out well, though I 
judge that the Summer nights are too cold ttere to 
justify sanguine expectations of a Corn - crop— the 
altitude being 5,000 feet above the sea, with snow- 
covered mountains always visible in the west. For 
other Grains, and for all Vegetables and Grasses, I 
believe there is no better soil in the world. 

To many, the cost of Irrigation would seem so 
much added to the expense of cultivating without 
irrigation ; but this is a mistake. Here is land en- 
tirely free from stump, or stick, or stone, which may 
easily and surely be plowed or seeded in March or 
April, and which will produce great crops of nearly 
every grain, grass or vegetable, with a very moderate 
outlay of labor to. subdue and till it. The farmer 
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need not lose three days per annum by rains in the 
growing season, and need not fear storm or shower 
when he seeks to harvest his grass or grain. Nothing 
like agne or any malarious disease exhausts his vital- 
ity or paralyzes his strength. I saw men breaking 
up for the first time tracts which had received no 
water, using but a single span of horses as team ; 
whereas, ^breaking up in the Prairie States involves a 
much larger outlay of power. The advantage of 
early sowing is very great ; that of a long planting 
season hardly less so. I believe a farmer in this col- 
ony may keep his plow running through October, 
November, and a good portion of December ; start it 
again by the Ist of March, and commence seeding 
with Wheat, Oats, and Barley, and keep seeding, in- 
cluding planting and gardening, until the first of 
June, which is soon enough to plant potatoes for 
Wititer use. Thenceforth, he may keep the weeds 
out of his Com, Eoots, and Vegetables, for six weeks 
or two months ; and, as every day is a bright working- 
day, he can get on much faster than he could if liable 
to frequent interruptions by rains. I estimate the 
cost of bringing water to each farm at $5 per acre, 
and that of leading it about in sub-ditches, so that 
it shall be available and applicable on every acre of 
that farm, at somewhat less ; but let us suppose that 
the first cost of having water everywhere and always 
at command is $10 per acre, and that it will cost 
thereafter $1 per acre to apply it, I maintain that it 
is richly worth having, and that nearly every farm 

12 
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product can be grown cheaper by its lielp than on 
lands where irrigation is presumed unnecessary. 
There are not many acres laid down to grass in New- 
England, whether for hay or pasture, that would not 
have justified an outlay of $10 per acre to secure 
their thorough irrigation simply for this year alone. 



XLV. 



SEWAGE. 



The great empires of antiquity were doomed to 
certain decay and dissolution by a radical vice inhe- 
rent in their political and social constitution. Power 
rapidly built up a great capital, whereto population 
was attracted from every quarter ; and that capital 
became a focus of luxury and consumption. Grain, 
Meat, and Yegetables — the fat of the land and the 
spoils of the sea — were constantly absorbed by it in 
enormous quantities ; while nothing, or, at best, very 
little, was returned therefrom to the continually ex- 
hausted and impoverished soil. Thus, a few ages, or 
at most a few centuries, sufficed to divest a vast sur- 
rounding district, first, of its fertility, idtimately of 
its capacity for production. And so Nineveh, Thebes, 
Babylon, successively ceased to be capitals, and be- 
came ruins amid deserts. Eome impoverished Italy 
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south of the Apennines; then Sicily; and, at last, 
Egypt: her sceptre finally departing, because her 
millions could no longer be fed without dispersion. 

That some means must be devised whereby to re- 
turn to the soil those elements which the removal of 
crop after crop inevitably exhausts, is a truth which 
has but recently begun to be clearly understood. 
Unluckily, the diflSculty of such restoration is seri- 
ously augmented by the fact that cities, and all con- 
siderable aggregations of human beings, tend strongly 
in our day to locations by the sea-side, in valleys, and 
by the margins of rivers. Anciently, cities and vil- 
lages were often built on hill-tops, or at considerable 
elevations, because foes could be excluded or repelled 
from such locations more surely, and with smaller 
force, than elsewhere. From such elevations, it need 
not have been difficult to diffiise, by means of water, 
aU that could be gladly spared which would aid to 
fertilize the adjacent farms and gardens. A kindred 
distribution of the exuvisB of our modem cities is a 
far mor^ difficult and costly undertaking, and involves 
bold and skillfal engineering. 

Yet the problem, though difficult, must be solved,, 
or our great cities will be destroyed by .their own 
physical impurities. The growth and expansion of 
cities, throughout the present century, have been 
wholly beyond precedent ; and thus the difficulty of 
making a satisfactory (iisposition of their offal has 
been fearfully augmented. The sewerage of our 
streets and houses modifies the problem, but does not 
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solve it. Desolating epidemics, like the Plague, Tel- 
low Fever, and the Cholera, will often visit our great 
cities, and decimate their people, unless means can 
be found to cleanse them wholly and incessantly of 
whatever tends to pollute and render noisome their 
atmosphere. 

Sbwage is the term used in England to designate 
water which, having been slightly impregnated with 
the feculence and ordure of a city or village, is 
diffused over a farm or farms adjacent, in order to im- 
part at once fertility and moisture to its soil. To 
secure an equable and thorough dissemination of 
Sewage, it is essential that the land to which it is ap- 
plied, if not originally level or nearly so, shaU be 
brought into such condition that the impregnated 
water may be applied to its entire surface, and shall 
thence settle into, moisten, and fertilize, each cubia 
inch of the soil. This involves a very considerable 
initial outlay ; but the luxuriance of the crops unfail- 
ingly produced, under the influence of this vivifying 
irrigation, abundantly justifies and rewards that out- 
lay. 

As yet, the application of Sewage is in its infancy; 
since the perfect and total conversion of aU that a 
great city excretes into the most available food for 
plants, requires not only immense mains and res- 
ervoirs, with a costly network of distributing dykes 
or ditches, but novel appliances in engineering, ^d 
a large investment of time as well as money. Tears 
must yet elapse before all the excretions of a great 
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city like London or New-Tort can 'thus be tran&- 
muted into the means of fertilizing whole counties 
in their vicinity. But the work is already well be- 
gun, and another generation will see it all but com- 
pleted. Meantime, many smaller cities, more eligibly 
located for the purpose, are already enriching by 
their Sewage the rural districts adjacent, which they 
had previously tended strcmgly to impoverish. Edin- 
bnrgh, the capital of Scotland, is among them. The 
little village of Eomford, England, is one of those 
which have recently been made to contribute by 
Sewage to this beneficent end ; and a visit of inspec- 
tion paid to it, on the 15th of October last, by the 
London Board ctf Works, elicited accounts of the 
process and its residts, in the London journals, which 
afforded hints for and incitement to similar under- 
takings in this and other countries — ^undertakings 
which may be postponed, but the only question is 
one of time. The Daily N'ewa of Oct. 17th, says : 

" Breton's Farm consists of 121 acres of h'ght and 
poor gravelly soil; and it now receives the whole 
available sewage of the town of Eomford — that is, of 
about 7,000 persons. This is conveyed to the land 
by an iron pipe of 18 inches in diameter, which is 
laid nnder ground, and discharges its contents into 
an open tank. From this tank, the sewage is pump- 
ed to a height of 20 feet, and is then distributed over 
the land by iron or concrete troughs, or ' carriers,' 
fitted with sluices and taps, so that the amonnt of 
sewage applied to any given portion of the field can 
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be regulated with tLe greatest facility and nicety. 
To insure the regular and even flow of the sewage 
when discharged from the carriers, it was necessary 
to lay out the land with mathemcHcal accuracy; 
and it has been leveled and formed by the theodolite 
into rectilinear beds of uniform width of thirty feet, 
slightly inclining from the centres, along which the 
sewage is applied. The carriers or open troughs, by 
which the sewage is conveyed, run along the top 
of each series of these beds or strikes ; and at the 
bottom there is in every case a good road, by means 
of which free access is provided for a horse and cart, 
or for the steam plow — the use of which is in con- 
templation — ^to every bed and crop. These arrange- 
ments — the carrying out of which involved the re- 
moval of six hundred trees and a great length of 
heavy fences, the filling up of a number of ditches and 
no less than nine ponds, as well as the complete 
under-draining of the whole farm — ^were mainly ef- 
fected last year; but it was not until the middle 
of April, 1870, that Mr. Hope received any of this 
sewage from the town of Eomford, and not until 
the following month that he obtained both the day 
and night supply. Satisfectory, therefore, as have 
been the results of the present season's operations, 
they have been obtained under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, and cannot be regarded as affording 
complete evidence of the benefits which may be de- 
rived from the application of sewage to even a poor 
and thin soil, which had already ruined more than 
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one of those who had attempted to cultivate it. To 
mention only one drawback which arose from the 
lateness of tiie period at which the sewage was first 
received, Mr. Hope had not the advantage of being 
able to apply it to his seed-beds: and thns many, 
if not aU his plants were not ready for setting ont 
so early as they wonld be in a future year, and some of 
the crops have suffered in consequence — ^that is to say, 
have suffered in a comparative sense. Speaking 
positively, they have in all instances been much 
larger, not only than any that could have been 
grown upon the same land without the use of sew- 
age, but than any which have been raised from 
much superior land in the immediate neighborhood. 
The crops which have been or are being raised on 
different parts of the farm, are of diverse character ; 
but, with all, the method of cultivation adopted has 
been attended with almost equal success. Italian 
rye-grass, beans, peas, mangold9, carrots, broccoli, 
cabbages, savoys, beet-root, Batavia yams, Jersey 
cabbages, and Indian corn, have all grown with 
wonderful rapidity and yielded abundant harvests 
under the stimulating and nourishing influence of 
the Romford sewage. The visitors of Saturday last, as 
they tramped over the farm under the guidance of 
its energetic proprietor, had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the abundance and excellence of many of 
these crops. Even where the mangolds, from be- 
ing planted late, had not attained any extraordi- 
nary size, it was noticeable that the plants were 
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especially vigorous, and that there was not a vacant 
space in any of the rows. All the plants which had 
been placed in the ground had thriven, and would 
give a good return. Where this crop had been spe- 
cially treated with a view to forthcoming shows, the 
roots had attained an enormous sise, and, like some 
of the cabbages, had assnmed almost gigantic pro- 
portions. The carrots were very fine and well-grown, 
and the heads of the Walcheren broccoli were as 
white, and firm, and crispy, as the finest cauliflowers ; 
while the savoys, of unusual size and weight, were as 
round and hard as cannon balls ; and some of the 
drumhead cabbages, although equally distinguished 
for closeness and firmness, were large enough in the 
heart to hold a good-sized child, and might, as was 
suggested upon the ground, very well be introduced 
into some pantomimic scene representing the king- 
dom of Brobdignag. The Indian com had reached 
the respectable height of some eight feet, and, with 
lew exceptions, each stalk carried a good-sized and 
well-filled cob or ear. These, unless we should have 
another spell of exceptionally hot weather, will not 
ripen ; but in their green state they are readily eaten 
by horses and cattle, and prove excellent fodder. 

In the course of their per^rinations, Mr. Hope's 
guests of course paid a visit to the tank in which the 
sewage is received before it ispumpedon the land. We 
need hardly say that the appearance of this minia- 
ture lake of nastiness was anything but agreeable ; 
but its odor was by no means overpowering, nor, in- 
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deed, very oflFensive. The rill of bright, clear water 
which flowed in at one comer, and some of which 
was handed about in tumblers, looking as pure as the 
limpid stream which flows from the most effective 
filters that are to be seen in the windows of London 
dealers, had only a short time before flowed out of 
this hideous reservoir in a very different state. We 
had met it in the ^* carriers " flowing along in a dark, 
inky stream, not smelling much, but covered with an 
ugly gray froth which reminded one of some of the 
most disagreeable details in the manu&cture of sugar 
and rum, or suggested the idea that it had been used 
for a very foul wash indeed. "With these reminiscen- 
ces fresh in one's memory, it required some courage 
to comply with the pressing invitations to taste this 
^ effluent water.' There were, however, many of the 
party who braved the attempt ; and, by all who tasted 
it, the water was pronounced to be destitute of any 
except a slightly mineral flavor. Id dry weather, this 
effluent water, which has passed through the land 
and been collected by the drains, after mixing with 
the sewage, is again pumped over the fields ; in wet 
weather, it can be turned into the brook which is 
dignified with the name of the river Eom. * * * 
We have omitted to mention that the rent paid by 
Mr. Hope is £3 per acre, and the cost of the sewage 
(at 2s. per head) £6 more." 

— I think few thoughtful readers will doubt tliat 
here is the germ of a great movement in advance 
for the Agriculture of all old and densely peopled 
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communities, and that onr youngest cities and man- 
ufacturing villages may Avisely consider it deeply, 
with a view to its ultimate if not eafly imitation. 
That we are not prepared to incur the inevitable ex- 
pense of a thorough system of sewerage with reference 
to the application to the soil of all the fertilizing 
elements that a city would gladly spare, by no means 
proves that we should not consider and plan with a 
view to the ultimate creation and utilization of 
Sewage. 



XLVI. 

MOBE OF IBBiaATION. 

I HAVE thus far considered Irrigation with special 
reference to those limited, yet very considerable dis- 
tricts, which are traversed or bordered by living 
streams, and, having a level or slightly rolling sur- 
face, present obvious facilities for and incitements 
to the operation. Such are the valleys of the Platte, 
and of nearly or quite all its affluents after they leave 
the Eocky Mountains ; such is the valley of the upper 
Arkansas ; such the valleys of the Smoky Hill and the 
Eepublican, so far down as Irrigation may be con- 
sidered necessary. Irrigation on all these seems to me 
inevitable, and certain to be speedily, though capri- 
ciously, eflfected. 

I believe a dam across either fork of the Platte, at 
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any favorable point above their junction, raising the 
surface of the stream six feet, at a cost not exceed- 
ing $10,000, would suflSce to irrigate completely not 
less than fifty square miles of the valley below it, 
while serving at the same time to fiimish power for 
mills and factories to a very considerable extent ; for 
the need of Irrigation is not incessant, but generally 
confined to two or three months per annum, and aU of 
the volume of the stream not needed for Irrigation 
could be utilized as power. Thus the valleys of the 
few constant water-courses of the Plains may come 
at an early day to employ and subsist a dense and 
energetic population, engaged in the successful prose- 
cution alike of agriculture and manufactures, while 
belts, groves, and forests, of choice, luxuriant timber, 
wiU diversify and embellish regions now bare of 
trees, and but thinly covered with dead herbage from 
June until the following April. 

But, when we rise above the bluflfe, and look off 
across the blank, bleak areas where no living water 
exists, the problem becomes more difficult, and its 
solution will doubtless be much longer postponed. 
To a stranger, these bleak uplands seem sterile ; and, 
though such is not generally the fact, the presump- 
tion will repel experiments which involve a large 
initial outlay. The railroad companies, which now 
own large tracts of these lands, will be obliged 
either to demonstrate their value, or to incite indi- 
viduals and colonists to do it by liberal concessions. 
As the case stands to-day, most of these lands, which 
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would jbave been dear at five cents per acre before 
the roadB were built, could not be sold at any price 
to actual settlers, even with the railroad in plain 
sight, because of the dearth of fuel and timber, and 
because also the means of rendering them firuitfol 
and their cultivation profitable are out of reach 
of the ordinary pioneer. Hence, so long as the 
vaUeys of the living streams proffer such obvious in- 
vitations to settlement and tillage, by the aid of Irriga- 
tion, I judge that the higher and dryer plains will 
mainly be-left to the half-savage herdsmen who rear 
cattle and sheep without feeding and shelterii^ 
them, by giving them the range of a quarter-section 
to each bullocfc and submitting to the lo& of a hun- 
dred head or so after each great and cold snow-^ 
storm, as an unavoidable dispensation of Providence. 

But in process of time even the wild herdsmen 
will be softened into or replaced by regular farmers, 
plowing and seeding for vegetables and small grains, 
sheltering their habitations with trees, and sending 
their children to school. This change involves 
Irrigation; and the following are among tiie ways 
in which it will be effected : 

The Plains are nowhere absolutely flat (as I pre- 
sume the " desert " of Sahara is not), but diversified 
by slopes, and swells, and gentle ridges or divides, 
affording abundant facilities for the distribution of 
w^-ter. A well, sunk on the crest of one of these 
divides, will be filled with living water at a depth 
ranging from 50 to 100 feet. A windmill of modest 
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dimensions placed over this well will be rarely stop- 
ped for want of impeUing power : "Wind being, 
i^xt to space, the thing moi^t abundant on the 
Plains. A reservoir or pond covering three or four 
acres may be made adjacent to the well at a small 
cost of labor, by excavating slightly and using the 
earth to form an embankment on the lower side. 
The windmill, left alone, will fill the reservoir during 
the windy Winter and Spring months with water 
soon warmed in the sun, and ready to be drawn off 
as wanted throughoTtt the thirsty season of vegetable 
growth and maturity. Carefully saved, the product 
of one well will serve to moisten and vivify a good 
many acres of grass or tillage. 

Such is the retail plan applicable to the wants of 
solitary farmers ; but I hope to see it supplem^ited 
and invigorated by the extensive introducticm of 
Artesijoi wells, whereof two, by way of expmment, 
are now in progress at Denver and Kit Carson re- 
spectively. 

I need not here describe the Artesian well, farther 
than to say that it is made by boring to a depth 
ranging from 700 to more than a 1000 feet, tubing re- 
gularly from the top downward until a stream is 
^reached which will rise to and above the surface, 
flowing over the top of the tube in a stream often as 
large as an average stove-pipe. Such a well, after 
supplying a settlement or modest village with water, 
may be made to fill a reservoir that will sufficiently 
Trigate a thousand cultivated acres. Its water will 
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nsnallj be warmer tjban though obtained from near 
the surface, and hence better adapted to Irrigation. 

Of course, the Artesian well is costly, and will not 
soon be constructed for uses purely agricultural ; but 
the railroads traversing the Plains and the Great Basin 
wiU sometimes be compelled to resort to one with- 
out having use for a twentieth part of the water they 
thus entice from the bowels of the earth ; and that 
which they cannot use they will be glad to sell for a 
moderate price, thus creating oases of verdure and 
bounteous production. The palpable interest of rail- 
roads in dotting their long lines of desolation with 
such cheering contrasts of field and meadow and 
waving trees, render nowise doubtful their hearty 
cooperation with any enterprising pioneer who shall 
bring the requisite capital, energy, knowledge, and 
faith, to the prosecution of the work. 

These are but hasty suggestions of methods which 
will doubtless be multiplied, varied, and improved 
upon, in the light of future experience and study. 
And when the very best and most effective methods 
of subduing the Plains to the uses of civilized man 
shall have been discovered and adopted, there will 
still remain vast areas as free commons for the herds- 
men and sporting-grounds for the hunter of the Elk 
and the Antelope, after the Buffalo shall have utterly 
disappeared. 

I do not doubt the assertion of the plainsmen that 
rain increases as settlements are multiplied. Cross- 
ing the Plains in 1869, 1 noted indications that timber 
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had formerly abounded where none now grows ; and 
I presome that, as young trees are multiplied in the 
wake of civilization, finally thickening into clumps 
of timber and beginning a forest, more rain will fall, 
and the eidiension of woodlands become compara- 
tively easy. But, relatively to the country eastward 
of the !Mjssouri, the Plains will always be arid and 
thirsty, with a pure, bracing atmosphere that will 
form a chief attraction to thousands suffering from 
or threatened with pulmonary afflictions. A mil- 
lion of square miles, whereon is found no single 
swamp or bog, and not one lake that withstands the 
drouth of Summer, can never have a moist cUmate, 
and never fail to realize the need of Irrigation. 

The Plains will in time give lessons, which even 
the well-watered and verdurous East may read with 
profit. Such level and thirsty days as largely 
border Lake Ohamplain, for example, traversed by 
streams from mountain ranges on either hand, will 
not always be owned and cultivated by men insen- 
sible to the profit of Irrigation. Nor will such rich 
valleys as those of the Connecticut, the Kennebec, 
the Susquehanna, be left to suffer year after year from 
drouth, while the water which should refresh them 
runs idly and uselessly by. Agriculture repels in- 
novation, and loves the beaten track; but such 
lessons as New-England has received in the great 
drouth of 1870 will not always be given and endured 
in vain. 
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Thb more I consider the present state of our Agri- 
culture, the more emphatic is my discontent with 
the farmer's present sources and command of power. 
The subjugation and tillage of a farm, like the run- 
ning of a fiictory or furnace, involves a continual use 
of Power; but the manufacturer obtains his from 
sources which supply it cheaply and in great abun- 
dance, while the farmer has been content with an 
inferior article, in limited supply, at a far heavier 
cost. Yet the stream which turns the factory's 
wheels and sets all its machinery in motion traverses 
or skirts many farms as well, and, if properly har 
nessed, is just as ready to speed the plow as to impci 
the shuttles of a woolen-mill, or revolve the cylin- 
ders of a caKco-printery. Nature is impartially kind 
to aU her children ; but some of them know how to 
profit by her good-wiU far more than others. No 
doubt, we all have much yet to learn, and our grand- 
children will marvel at the proofe of stupidity 
evinced in our highest achievements ; but I am not 
mistaken in asserting that, as yet, the farmers' con- 
(280) 
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trol of KatTir€?8 free gifts of power is very ftr inferior 
to that of nearly every other class of producers. 

I have been having much plowing done this Fall — 
in my orchards, for what I presume to be the good of 
the trees ; on my drained swamp, because it is not 
yet fully subdued and sweetened, and I judge that 
the Winter's freezing and thawing will aid to bring 
it into condition. And then my swamp lies so low 
and absolutely flat that the thaws and rains of 
Spring render plowing it in season for Oats, or any 
other crop that requires early seeding, a matter of 
doubt and difficulty. All the land I now cultivate, 
or seek to cultivate, has already been well plowed 
more than once; no stump or stone impedes pro- 
gress in the tracts I have plowed this Fall; yet a 
good plow, drawn by two strong yoke of oxen, rarely 
breaks up half an acre per day ; and I estimate two 
acres per week about what has been averaged, at a 
<508t of $18 for the plowman and driver ; offsetting 
the oxen's labor against the work done by the men 
at the bam and elsewhere apart from plowing. In 
othen words: I am confident that my plowing has 
cost me, from first to last, at least, $10 per acre, and 
would have cost still more if it had been done as 
thoroughly as it ought. I am quite aware that this 
is high — that sandy soils and dry loams are plowed 
much cheaper ; and that farmers who plow well (with 
whom I do not rank those who scratch the earth to a 
depth of four or five inches) do it at a much lower 
rate. Still, I estimate the average cost in this country 
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of plowing land twelve inches deep at $5 per acre ; 
and I am confident that it does not cost one cent less. 
Nor is cost the only discouragement. There is not 
half so mnch nor so thorough plowing among ns, 
especially in the Fall, as there should be^ The soil 
is, for a good part of the time, too dry or too wet ; 
the weather i^ inclement, or the ground is frozen : 
so the plow must stand still. At length, the signs 
are auspicious ; the ground is in just the right con- 
dition ; and we would gladly plow ten, twenty, fifty 
acres during the brief period wherein it remains so ; 
but this is impossible. Others want to improve the 
opportunity as well as we ; extra teams are rarely to 
be had at any price ; and our own slow-mo ting oxen 
refuse to be hurried. Standing half a mile off, you 
can see them move, if your eye-sight is keen, and you 
haVe some stationary object interposed whereby to 
take an observation ; but it is as much as ever. If 
your soil is such that you can use horses, you get on, 
of course, much faster; but all that you gain in 
breadth you are apt to lose in depth. There may be 
spans that wiU take the plow right along though 
you sink it to the beam ; but they are sure to be 
slow travelers. I never knew a span that would 
plow an acre per day as I think it should be plowed ; 
though, if your only object be to get over as much 
ground as possible, you may afflict and titillate two 
acres, or as much more as you please. 

Now, I have before me a letter to The Times 
(London) by Mr. William Smith, of Woolston, Bucks, 
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who states that he has just harvested his fifteenth 
aimtial crop cultivated by steam-power, and has 
prepared his land for the sixteenth ; and he gives 
details, showing that he breaks up and ridges heavy 
clay soils at the rate of six acres per day, and plows 
lands already in tillage at the rate of folly nine acres 
per day. He gives the total cost, (including wear 
and tear,) of breaking up a foot deep and ridging 65 
acres in September and October in this year, 1870, at 
£20 68. 6d. or about $100 in gold: call it $112 in 
our greenbacks, and still it fells consideraby below 
$2 (greenbacks) per acre. Say that labor and fuel 
are twice as dear in this country as in England, and 
this would make the cost of thoroughly pulverizing 
by steam-power a heavy clay soil to a depth of twelve 
inches less than $4 per acre here. I do not believe 
this could be done by animal power at $10 ^r 
acre, not considering the difiSculty of getting it thor- 
oughly done at all. Mr. Smith pertinently says: 
" Horse-power could not give at any cost such valu- 
able work as this steam-power ridging and subsoiling 
is.'' He tills 166 acres in all, making the cost of 
steam-plowing his stubble-land 4s. Bid. per acre (say 
$1 30 greenback). And he gives this interesting 
item : 

" No. 5, light land, 12 acres, was ridge-plowed and 

subsoiled last year for beans : that operation left the 

land, after the bean-crop came off, in so nice a state, 

that cultivating once over with horses, at a cost of 

• 2s. per acre, was all that was needed this Autumn for 
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wheat next year. The wteat was drilled four days 
back.'* 

— ^Now I am not commending Staam as the best 
sonrce of power in aid of Agriculture. I hc^ we 
shall be able to do better ere long. I recognize tibe 
enormous waste involved in the movement of an 
engine, boiler, etc., weighing several tons, back and 
forth across our fields, and apprehend that it must be 
difficult to avoid a compression of the soil therrfrom. 
A stationary engine and boiler at eith^ end of the field, 
hauling a gang of plows this way and that by means 
of ropes and pulleys, must involve a very heavy out- 
lay for machinery and a considerable cost in its re- 
moval from farm to farm, or even from field to field. 
Either of these may be the best device yet perfected ; 
but we are bound to do better in time. 

l^recisely how and when the winds which sweep 
over our fields shall be employed to pulverize and 
till the soU, are among the many things I do not 
know ; but, that the end will yet be achieved, I un- 
doubtingly trust. I know somewhat — ^not much — of 
what has been done and is doing, both in Europe 
and America, to extend and diversify the utilization 
of wind as a source of power, and to compress and 
retain it so that the gale which sweeps over a farm 
to-night niay affi:)rd a reserve or fund of power for 
its cultivation on the morrow or thereafter. I know 
a little of what has been devised and done toward 
converting and transmitting, through the medium 
of compressed air, the power generated by a water- 
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fall — say Niagara or Minnehaha — bo that it may be 
expended and utilized at a distance of miles from its 
source, impelling machinery of all kinds at half 
the cost of steam. I know vaguely of what is being 
done with Electricity, with an eye to its employ- 
ment in the production of power, by means of en- 
ginery not a tenth so weighty and cumbrous as that 
required for the generation and utilization of Steam, 
and by means of a consumption (that is, transforma- 
tion) of materials not a hundredth part so bulky and 
heavy as the water and steam which fill the boilers 
of our factories and locomotives. I am no mechan- 
ician, and will not even guess from what source, 
through what agencies, the new power will be vouch- 
safed us which is in time to pulverize our fields to 
any required depth with a rapidity, perfection, and 
economy, not now anticipated by the great body of 
our farmers. But my faith in its achievement is un- 
doubting; and, though I may not live to see it, I 
predict that there are readers of this essay who will 
find the forces abundantly generated all around us by 
the spontaneous movement of Wind, Water, and 
Electricity— -one or more, and probably by all of 
them — so utilized and wielded as to lighten immensely 
the farmer's labor, while quadrupling its efficiency 
in producing all by which our Earth ministers to the 
sustenance and comfort of man. 
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Complaint is widely made of a decrease in the rel- 
ative population of onr rural districts ; and not with- 
out reason, or, at least, plausibility. I presume the 
Census of 1870 wiU return no more farmers in the 
State of New York, and probably some fewer in 
New England, than were shown by the Census of 
1860. The very considerable augmentation of the 
number of iheir people will be found living wholly 
in the cities and incorporated villages. I doubt 
whether there are more farmers in the State of New 
York to-day than there were in 1840, though the 
total population has meantime doubled. Many farms 
have been transformed into country-seats for city 
bankers, merchants, and lawyers ; others have been 
consolidated, so that what were formerly iwo or three, 
now constitute but one; and, though every body 
says, "Our farms are too large for our capital," 
*^ We run over too much land,'' etc., etc., yet, I can 
hear of few farms that have been, or are expected to 
be, divided, except into village or city lots ; while the 
prevalent tendency is still the other way. An ineffi- 

(a86) 
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cient farmer dies heavily in debt, or is sold out by 
the sheriff: his farm is rarely divided between two 
purchasers, while it is quite often absorbed into the 
estate of some thrifty neighbor; and thus small 
farmers are selling out and moving westward much 
ofl;ener than large ones. Such are the obvious facts : 
now for some of the reasons : 

I. Our State, like New England, was originally all 
but covered by a heavy growth of forest. The re- 
moval of this timber involved very much hard work, 
most of which has been done in this century, and 
much of it by the present generation. When I first 
traversed Chautauqua County, forty-three years ago, 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of her acres must 
have been still covered with the primeval forest — sl 
tall, heavy growth of Beech, Maple, Hemlock, White 
Pine, etc., which yielded very slowly to the efforts 
of the average chopper. Many a pioneer gave half 
his working hours for twenty years to the clearing 
off of Timber, Fencing, cutting out roads, etc., and 
had not sixty acres in arable condition at the last. 
Outside of the villages, the population of that county 
was probably as great in 1830 as it is to-day, though 
the annual production of her tillage was not half what 
it now is. Her farms are now made ; her remaining 
wood-lands are worth about as much per acre as her 
tillage ; there is now comparatively little timber-cut- 
ting, or land-clearing ; and two-thirds of the pioneers, 
or their sons who inherited their &rms, have sold out, 
or deen sold out, and pushed further westward. 
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Meantime, Grazing and Dairying haTe extensively 
supplanted Grain-growing ; and farmers who fonnd 
more work than they conld do on 60 or 80 acres, now 
manage 160 to 320 acres with ease. I do not say 
that they *ought not to ferm better ; I only state the 
fiicts that they tiuive by this dairy-farming, and . are 
not exhausting their lands. And what is true of 
Chautauqua is measurably true of half the rural 
Counties in our State. 

n. Formerly, Wood was the only fuel known to 
our farmers, while immense quantities of it were 
burned in our cities, at the salt-works, etc. At pres- 
ent, wood is scarcely used for fuel, except as kindling, 
in any of our cities, villages, or manufactories, while 
the consumption of Coal by our farmers is already 
very large, and rapidly extending. All this reduces 
the demand for labor on our ferms and in our forests, 
while increasing the corresponding demand in the 
Coal Mines, and on the railroads. Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, has doubled her population within the 
i^last twelve or fourteen years ; and this at the expense 
of our rural districts. 

in. Our agricultural implements and machinery 
grow annually more effective, and at the same time 
more costly. The outfit of a good farm costs five- 
fold what it did forty years ago. The farmer makes 
and secures his Hay fer more rapidly and effectively 
than his father did, but pays far more for Eeapers, 
Mowers, Eakers, etc. ; in other words, he makes 
Winter work abridge that of Summer— makes a hun- 
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dred days' work in some village or city save thrice 
as many days' work on his farm. This enhances his 
profits, but swells our urban, while it diminishes our 
rural population. * 

rV. Much has been said of the degeneracy and 
increasing sterility of the New England Puritan 
stock. All this is shallow and absurd. There never 
before were so many people who proudly traced their 
origin to a New England ancestry as now. What is 
true in the premises is this : The New England stock 
is becoming very widely diffused, and is giving 
place, to a considerable extent, to other elements in 
its original home. Forty years ago, at least seven- 
eighths of the inhabitants of Boston were of New 
England birth and lineage ; now, hardly half are so. 
The descendants of the Pilgrims are scattered all 
over our wide country ; while hundreds of thousands 
have flowed in from Ireland, from Germany, from 
Canada, to fill the places thus relinquished ; and, 
since most of the immigrants, whether into or out of 
New England, seek their future homes in the spring- 
time of life, their children are. mainly bom to them 
after rather than before their migration. The Yan- 
kees have no fewer children than formerly ; but they 
are now bom in Minnesota, in Illinois, in Kansas ; 
while those bom in New England are, for identical 
reasons, in large proportion of Irish or of Canadian 
parentage. There are New England townships, 
whereof most of the heads of famiUes are long past 
the prime of life ; their children having left them 
13 
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for more attractive locaKties, and the work on their 
&rm8 being now done mainly by foreign-born em- 
ployes. As a general rule, the boys first wandered 
off, leaving the girls only the alternative of following, 
or dying in maidenhood. Marked diversities of race, 
of creed, and of education, have thus far prevented 
any considerable intermingling of the Yankee with 
the foreign element by marriage. And what is true 
of New England is measurably true of our own 
State. 

I have not intended by these observations to com- 
bat the assumption that our people too generally 
prefer other employments to farming. The obstacles 
to effective modem Agriculture — ^that is, to agricul- 
ture prosecuted by the help of efficient machinery — 
presented by that incessant alternation of rock and 
bog, which characterizes New England and some 
parts of New York, I have already noted ; and they 
interpose a serious, discouraging impediment to agri- 
cultural progress. A farm intersected by two or 
three swamps and brooks, separated by steep, rocky 
ridges, and dotted over with pebbly knolls, some- 
times giving place to a strip of sterile sand, is far 
more repulsive to the capable, intelligent farmer of 
to-day than it was to his grandfather. So far as my 
observation extends, there are more New England 
farms on which you cannot, than on which you can, 
find ten acres in one unbroken area suitable for plant- 
ing to Corn, or sowing to Winter Grain. Hence, 
Agriculture in the East will always seem petty and 
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irregular when brought into contrast with the prairie 
cultivation of the West. Grain can never be grown 
here so cheaply nor so abundantly as there ; while 
the tendency of our pastures to cover themselves over 
with moss and worthless shrubs, unless frequently 
broken up and reseeded, makes even dairying more 
diflScult and costly in New England and along its 
western border than in almost any other part of our 
country. 

Tet, these discouragements are balanced by com- 
pensations. Timber springs luxuriantly and grows 
rapidly throughout this region ; while our harsh, ca- 
pricious climate gives to our Hickory, White Oak, 
White Ash, and other varieties, qualities unknown 
to such grown elsewhere, while prized everywhere. 
Apples, and most fruits of the Temperate Zone, do 
well with us; while our cities and manufacturing 
villages proffer most capacious markets. Potatoes 
and other edible roots produce liberally, and gener- 
ally command good prices. Hay sells for $12 to $30 
per ton, is easily grown, and is in eager and increasing 
demand. We ought to produce twice our present 
crop froip the same area, and have need of every 
pound of it ; for neither our cattle nor our sheep are 
nearly so numerous nor so well fed as they should be. 
In short, there is money to be made, by those who 
have means and know how, by buying New England 
farms, tilling them better, and growing much larger 
crops than their present occupants have done. There 
are many who can do better in the West ; but the 
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right men can still make money by farming this side 
of the Susquehanna and the Genesee ; and I would 
gladly incite some thousands more of them to try. 



xux. 

LABGE AND SMALL FABMS. 

There is fascination for most minds in naked mag- 
nitude. The young colonel, who can hardly handle 
a brigade effectively in battle, would like of all things 
to command a great army; and the tiller of fifty 
rugged acres has his ravishing dreams of the delights 
inherent in a great Western farm, with its square 
miles of corn-fields, and its thousands of cattle. Each 
of them is partly right and partly wrong. 

There are generals capable of commanding 100,000 
men. Napoleon says there were two such in his day 
— ^himself and another : and these generally find the 
work they are fit for, without special effort or aspira- 
tion. So there are men, each of whom can really 
&rm a township, not merely let a herd of cattle 
roam over it unfed and unsheltered, living and dying 
as may chance : the owners expecting to grow rich 
by their natural increase. This ranchmg is not 
properly farming at aU, but a very different and far 
ruder art. I judge that the farmers who can really 
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till — or even graze — several thousand acres of land, 
so as to realize a fair interest on its value, are even 
scarcer than the farms so capacious. 

But there is such a thing as farming on a large 
scale ; and it is a good business for those who under- 
stand it, and have all the means it requires. The 
farmer who annually grows a thousand acres of good 
Grain, and takes reasonable care of a thousand head 
of Cattle, is to be held in all honor. He will usually 
grow both his Grain and his Beef cheaper than a 
small farmer could do it, and will generally find a 
good balance on the right side when he makes up 
and squares his accounts of a year's operations. I 
could recommend no man to run into debt for a great 
farm, expecting that farm to work him out of it ; but 
he who inherited or has acquired a large farm, well 
stocked, and knows how to make it pay, may well 
cling to it, and count himself fortunate in its posses- 
sion. But the great farmer is abeady regarded with 
sufficient envy. Most boys would gladly be such as 
he is ; the difficulty in the case is that they lack the 
energy, persistency, resolution, and self denial, re- 
quisite for its achievement. 

We will leave large farms and farming to recom- 
mend themselves, while we consider more directly the 
opportunities and reasonable expectations of the small 
farmer. 

The impression widely current that money cannot 
be made on a small farm — that, in farming, the great 
fish eat up the little ones — ^is deduced from very im- 
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perfect data. I have admitted that Grain and Beef 
can usually be produced at less cost on great than on 
small farms, though the rule is not without excep- 
tions. I only insist that there are room and hope 
for the small farmer also, and that large farming can 
never absorb nor enable us to dispense with smaU 
&rms. 

I. And first with regard to Fruit. Some Tree- 
Fruits, as well as Grapes, are grown on a large scale 
in California — ^it is said, with profit. But nearly all 
our Pears, Apples, Cherries, Plums, etc., are grown 
by small farmers or gardeners, and are not likely to 
be grown otherwise. All of them need at particular 
seasons a personal attention and a vigilance which 
can seldom or never be accorded by the owners or 
renters of large farms. Should small farms be gen- 
erally absorbed into larger, our Fruit-culture would 
thenceforth steadily decline. 

IL The same is even more true of the production 
of Eggs and the rearing of Fowls. I have had knowl- 
edge of several attempts at producing Eggs and 
Fowls on a large scale in this country, but I have no 
trustworthy account of a single decided success in 
such an enterprise. On the contrary, many attempts 
to multiply Fowls by thousands have broken down, 
just when their success seemed secure. Some con- 
tagious disease, some unforeseen disaster, blasted the 
sanguine expectations of the experimenter, and trans- 
muted his gold into dross. 

Yet, I judge that there is no industry more capable 
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of indefinite extension, with fair returns, than Fowl- 
breeding on a moderate scale. Eggs and Chickens 
are in universal demand. They are luxuries appre- 
ciated alike bj rich and poor; and they might be 
doubled in quantity without materially depressing 
the market. Our thronged and fashionable watering- 
places are never adequately supplied with them ; our 
cities habitually take all they can get and look around 
for more. I believe that twice the largest number 
of Chickens ever yet produced in one year might be 
reared in 1871, with profit to the breeders. Even if 
others should fail, the home market found in each 
family would prove signally elastic. 

This industry should especially commend itself to 
poor widows, struggling to retain and rear their 
children in frugal independence. A widow who, in 
the neighborhood of a city or of a manufacturing vil- 
lage, can rent a cottage with half an acrq of south- 
ward-sloping, sunny land, which she may fence so 
tightly as to confine her Hens therein, whenever their 
roaming abroad would injure or annoy her neighbors, 
and who can incur the expense of constructing there- 
on a warm, commodious Hen-house, may almost cer- 
tainly make the production of Eggs and Fowls a 
source of continuous profit. If she can obtain cheap- 
ly the refuse of a slaughter-house for feed, giving with 
it meal or grain in moderate quantities, and accord- 
ing that constant, personal, intelligent supervision, 
without which Fowl-breeding rarely prospers, she 
may reasonably expect it to pay, while affording her 
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an occnpation not subject to the caprices of an em- 
ployer, and not requiring her to spend her days away 
from home. 

in. Though the ordinary Market Vegetables may 
be grown on large farms, the fact that they seldom 
are is significant. Cabbages, Peas, Poled Beans, 
Tomatoes, and even Potatoes, are mainly grown on 
small farms, as they always have been. There are 
sections wherein no cash market for Vegetables ex- 
ists or can be relied on ; and here they will continue 
to be grown to the extent only of the growers' re- 
spective needs ; but wherever the prevalence of man- 
ufactures or the neighborhood of a great city gives 
reasonable assurance of a market, they are grown at 
a profit per acre which is rarely realized from a 
Grain-crop. No less than $100 per acre is often, if 
not generallyj achieved by the growers of Cabbage 
around this city ; and this not from rich, deep 
garden-mold, but from fair farming land, under- 
drained, subsoiled, and liberally manured. 

The careless, slipshod farmer may do better — ^that 
is, he will not fail so signally— in Grain cultivation ; 
but there are few more decided or brilliant successes 
than have been achieved within the last few years 
within sight of this City, and wholly in the tillage of 
small farms. 

I trust I have here said enough to show that there 
is a legitimate and promising field for agricultural 
enterprise and effort, other than that which contem- 
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plates the arjquisition and rule of a township, and that, 
while ferming on a large area is to many attractive 
and inspiring, there are scope and incitement also for 
tillage on a humbler scale — ^for tillage that permits 
no weed to ripen seed, and no nest of caterpillars to 
flourish a month undisturbed— for tillage that achieves 
large crops and profits from small areas, and rejoices 
in that neatness and perfection of culture attainable 
only in the management of small farms. 



EXCHANGE AliTD DISTEIBIJTION. 

The machinery whereby the farmer of our day 
converts into cash or other values that portion of his 
products which is not consumed in his house or on 
his farm, seems to me lamentably imperfect. Let me 
illustrate my meaning : 

After three all but fruitless years, we have this 
year a bountiful Apple-crop, in this State and (I be- 
lieve) throughout the North. Our old orchards being 
still, for the most part, preserved and in bearing con- 
dition, while a good many young ones, planted ten to 
twenty years ago, begin to fruit considerably, we 
had, throughout the three Fall months, a superabun- 
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dance of this homely, wholesome, palatable fruit. It 
should have been cheap for the great body of our 
mechanics and laborers to provide their femihes with 
all the ripe, good Apples that they could consume 
without injuring themselves by gluttony. Good Ap- 
ples should have been constantly displayed on every 
workingman's table, to be eaten raw as a dessert, or 
baked and eaten with bread and milk for breakfast 
or supper. Each provident housewife should now 
have her tub of apple-sauce, her barrel of dried ap- 
ples, or both, for Winter use ; while a dozen bushels 
of good keepers should be stored in every cellar, to 
be drawn upon from day to day during the next four 
or five months. In short. Apples should have been 
and be, from last August to next May, as common as 
bread and potatoes, and should have been and be as 
freely eaten in every household and by every fireside. 

How nearly have we realized this ? 

I will not guess how many millions of bushels 
have rotted under the trees that bore them, been 
eaten by animals to little or no profit, or turned into 
cider that did not sell for so much as it cost, counting 
the Apples of no value. Living immediately on a 
railroad that runs into this City, wherefrom my place 
is 35 miles distant, I should be able to do better with 
Apples than most growers; and yet I judge that 
half my Apples were of no use to me. Many of 
them sold in this City for $1 per barrel, including the 
cask, which cost me 40 cents ; and, when you have 
added the cost of transportation, you can guess that 
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I had no surplus, after paying men $1.50 per day for 
picking and barreling them. I sold aU I could to 
vinegar-makers at fifty cents per bushel for cider- 
apples — ^the casks being returned. But they could 
not take all I wished to sell them, there being so 
many sellers pressing to get rid of their windfells be- 
fore they rotted on their hands that even this market 
was glutted. That it was much worse for the farmer 
a dozen miles from a railroad and a hundred from 
the nearest city, none can doubt. I have heard that, 
in parts of Connecticut, cider was sold for fifty cents 
per barrel to whoever would furnish casks, and that 
their size was hardly considered. Manifestly, this 
left nothing for the apples. 

If Apples cpuld have been daily supplied to our 
poorer citizens in such quantities as they could con- 
veniently take, at from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
bushel, according to quality and comeliness, I am 
confident that this City and its suburbs would have 
taken Two or Three Millions of bushels more than 
they have done ; and the same is true of other cities. 
But the poor rarely buy a barrel of Apples at once ; 
and they have been required to pay as much for half 
a peck as I could get for a bushel just like them. In 
other words : the hucksters and middlemen set so 
high a price on their respective services in dividing 
up a barrel of Apples and conveying them from the 
rural producer to the urban consumer that a large 
portion of the farmer's apples must rot on his hands 
or be sold by him for less than the cost of harvesting, 
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whfle the poor of the cities find them too dear to be 
freely eaten. 

Nor are Apples singular in this respect. I would 
like to grow a thousand bushels of English (round) 
and French or Swede Turnips per annum if I could 
be sure of getting $1 per barrel for them delivered 
at the railroad. If the poor of this City could buy 
such Turnips throughout their season by the half 
peck at the rate of $2 per barrel, I believe they would 
buy and eat many more than they do. But they are 
usually asked twenty-five cents per half peck, which 
is at the rate of $5 per barrel ; and at this rate they 
hold them too dear for every-day use. So the Tur- 
nips are not grown, or the cattle are invited to clear 
them off before they rot and become worthless and a 
nuisance. 

Quite often, a green youth undertakes to get rich 
by farming near some great city. He has heard and 
believes that Cabbages bring from $5 to $8 and even 
$10 per hundred, Squashes from $10 to $25 per hun- 
dred, "Watermelons from $20 to $50, and so on. He 
has made his calculations on this basis, and sanguinely 
expects to make money rapidly. But his products, 
in the first place, fall short of his estimates ; they are 
not ready for market so soon as he expected they 
would be ; and, when at length they are ready, every 
one else seems to have rushed in ahead of him. The 
market is glutted ; no one seems to want his " truck" 
at any figure; he sells it for a song, and, quits farm 
ing disgusted and bankrupt. Maybe, his stuff wotdd 
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have sold much better next week or the week after ; 
but he could not afford to bring it to market and take 
it back day after day, on the chance that the demand 
for it would improve by-and-by. I judge that more 
young men have on this account turned their backs 
on farming, after a brief trial, than on any other. 
They might have borne up against the shortness of 
their crops, hoping for better luck next^ time ; but 
the necessity for selling them for a price that would 
not have reimbursed their cost, had they been ever so 
luxuriant, utterly disheartens and alienates them. 

I preach no crusade against hucksters and middle- 
men. I hold them, in the actual state of things, 
benefactors to both producers and consumers. In so 
far as they deal honestly and meet promptly their 
obligations, they deserve commendation rather than 
reproach. What I urge is, that more economical and 
eflBcient machinery of exchange and distribution 
t)ught to be devised and set at work — machinery that 
would do all that is required at a moderate, reason- 
able cost. 

I would like to see one of our solvent, well-man- 
aged Eailroads advertise that it would henceforth buy 
at any of its stations all the farmers' produce that 
might be offered, and pay the highest prices that the 
state of the markets would justify. Let its agents 
purchase whatever came along — a basket of eggs, a 
coop of chickens, a barrel of apples, a sack of beans, 
a pail of currants — anything that could be sold in 
the city to which it runs, and which would conduce 
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to human sustenance or comfort. Its object should 
be Freight — ^the rapid and vast increase of its trans- 
portations, not extra profit on the articles transported. 
But let its agents be ready to buy at fair prices what- 
ever was offered, paying cash down, and pushing 
everything purchased directly into market, so as to 
have the money back to buy more with directly. The 
EaUroad Company, thus owning nearly everything 
edible it brought into market, would buy and sell at 
uniform prices, and not bid against itself, as a crowd 
of hucksters and middlemen will often do. I am 
confident that a Railroad that would inaugurate this 
system on a right basis, saying to every farmer living 
near it, *' Grow whatever your soil is best adapted to, 
and bring it to our station : there, you shall have cash 
down for it, at the highest price we can afford to 
give,'' would rapidly double and quadruple its 
freights, and would thus build up a business which 
has no parallel under the present system. 

It is' urged, in opposition to this proposal, that a 
Eailroad so managed would monopolize markets, and 
deal on its own terms with the producer and consum- 
er. If there were but one railroad entering a great 
city, and no other mode of reaching it, this objection 
would be plausible, but not in the actual case. Who- 
ever chose would be at liberty to start an opposition, 
and to use the railroad or dispense with it as he 
found advisable. 
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WINTEB WORK. 

The dearth of employment in Winter for farm la- 
borers is a great and growing evil. Thousands, be- 
ing dismissed frpm work on the farms in November, 
drift away to some city, under a vague, mistaken im- 
pression that there must be work at some rate where 
so much is being done and so many require service, 
and squander their means and damage their morals in 
fruitless quest of what is not there to be had. When 
Spring at length arrives, they sneak back to the rural 
districts, ragged, penniless, debauched, often diseased, 
and every way deteriorated, by their Winter plunge. 
For their sakes not only, but for the sakes also of 
those who will employ and those who must work 
with them hereafter, this drifting to the cities should 
be stopped. 

In its present magnitude, it is a very modern evil. 
Far within my recollection, there was timber to cut 
and haul to the saw-mill, wood to cut, draw, and pre- 
pare for the year's fuel, with forest-land to be cleared 
and fitted for future cultivation, even in New-Eng- 

(303) 
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land. Those who chose to work with ax or team 
were seldom idle in Winter. Now, there is little 
timber to cut, little land to clear, and coal is rapidly 
supplanting wood as fuel. So a larger and larger 
number of farm laborers is annually turned off when 
the ground freezes to live as they may for the next 
three or four months. 

I recognize the right of the farmer, who has given 
twelve or more hours per day to the tillage of his 
acres and the saving of his crops throughout the 
genial months, to take the world more easily in Win- 
ter. He should now have leisure to* return visits, to 
post and balance his books, and to inlprove his mind 
by study and reflection. Having worked hard when 
he must, he ought to rest and recuperate when he 
can. But he gravely errs who supposes that, the 
ground being frozen, there is no longer work to be 
done on the farm until the ground is fit to plow a- 
gain. On the contrary, he who realizes that the far- 
mer is a manufacturer of food and fibrous substances 
from raw materials of far inferior value must see 
that, BO soon as one harvest has been secured, the 
cultivator should devote his attention to the collec- 
tion and utilization of the elements wherefrom a larger 
crop may be obtained from the same acres next season. 

And first as to Muck. No one who has not valued 
and sought it is likely Tto know how generally abun- 
dant and accessible this material is. I have found it 
in inexhaustible supply on the land of a pretty good 
cultivator who, after working a fair farm ten years. 
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sold it because (as he supposed) it was destitute of 
tMs basis of extensive fertUization. "Seek, and ye 
shall find," implies that those who do not seek will 
rarely find ; and such is the fact. Where rock 
abounds, Muck is rarely wanting. It covers many 
thousand acres of Jersey sands, where rock is un- 
known ; but show me a region ridged or ribbed with 
rock, and I shall confidently expect to find Muck on 
it, though none has been known or supposed to exist 
there. And he who either has or can buy a bed of 
Muck within half a mile of his bam, his sty, his hen- 
house, may dig and draw from it all Winter with a 
moral certainty that it will generously reward his out- 
lay. Begin as soon after haying as you can spare the 
time, and cut an outlet so deep that you may there- 
after work dryshod ; thenceforth, dig and pile on the 
nearest accessible spot of dry ground, to be drawn 
away to the barn-yard and out-houses as opportunity 
presents itself. But, even though you have done 
nothing till the ground freezes, do not say it is now 
too late, but set to work. Tou can often team in 
Winter where you could not at any other season; 
and, in digging Muck from a swamp or bog well fro- 
zen over, you are not apt to be troubled with water. 
Draw all you can ; but dig much more ; for no mon- 
ey at lawful interest pays so well as Muck left to dry 
and cure for months before you draw it. I think I 
do not over-estimate the average value of a cubic yard 
of Muck, well cured and mixed with warmer fertili- 
zers before appKcation to the soil, at one dollar ; and 
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I think there are few formers in the Old Thirteen 
States who cannot obtain it for less than that. 

Where Muck is not to be had, I believe the tiller 
of a sandy or gravelly farm who can get access to a 
bed or bank of clay may profitably dig and draw this, 
to be used as he would use Muck if he had it, and 
even for direct application to the soiL I do not think 
this method the most advisable ; -yet I feel sure that 
clay spread over a sandy or gravelly field that has 
been laid down to grass is worth fifty cents per cu- 
bic yard wherever Hay is worth $12 per tun ; but I 
would wish to apply it not later than December. 

He who has fit places of deposit should draw all his 
Lime, Plaster, and other commercial fertilizers, in 
Winter, so as to be ready for use when required. 
Mix your Lime while fresh from the kiln with Muck, 
at the rate of a bushel of the former to a cubic yard 
of the latter, and the Muck will be ready for use far 
sooner than it otherwise would be. Be careful not 
to mix Lime with animal manures in any case, since 
it expels Ammonia, whereas the sulphur of Plaster 
combines with that volatile element and fixes it. 
There are some farmers who do, but twenty times as 
many who do not, use Plaster enough about their sta- 
bles and pig-pens. They ought to realize that a bad 
smell implies a waste of Ammonia, which a farmer, 
unless very rich, can hardly afford. 

Fences should all be scrutinized as Winter goes off, 
and put into thorough condition for next season's ser- 
vice. 
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Fruit-trees should be relieved of all dead or dying 
branches, all suckers, and cut back where towering 
too high, or spreading too wide. It may be better 
for the trees to do all pruning in May or June ; but 
the farmer who defers it to that season is very likely 
to be hurried into postponing it to another year — ^and 
another. 

There is scarcely a forest of second or later growth 
which would not pay for thinning and trimming, if 
well done. That which is cut out may be turned to 
good account as bean-poles, pea-brush. Summer fuel, 
etc., while that which is left will grow faster, taller, 
and more shapely, to reward yon doubly for your 
pains. 

— These are but suggestions. Any farmer can add 
to or improve upon them if he will give an hour's 
thought to the subject. The best laborers can be 
hired for a full year at a price not very much exceed- 
ing that which will secure their services for eight or 
nine months. In the interest alike of good crops and 
good morals, I urge eVery one who can to resolve 
that he will henceforth hire by the year, or in some 
way manage to employ his laborers in Winter as well 
as in Summer. 
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In the foregoing essays, I have set forth, as clearly 
as I could, the facts within my knowledge which 
seem calculated to cast light upon the farmer's voca- 
tion, and. the principles or rules of action which they 
have suggested to my mind. I have been careful 
not to throw any false, delusive halo over this indis- 
pensable calling, and by no means to induce the be- 
lief that the farmer's lot is necessarily and uniformly 
a happy one. I know that his is not the royal road 
to rapid acquisition, and that few men are likely to 
amass great wealth by quietly tilling the soil. I 
know, moreover, that what passes for farming among 
us is not so noble, so intellectual, so attractive, a pur- 
suit as it might and should be — that most farmers 
might farm better and live to better purpose than 
they do. Of all the false teaching, I most condemn 
that which flatters farmers as though they were demi- 
gods and their calling the grandest and the happiest 
ever followed by mortals, when the hearer, unless 
very green, must feel that the speaker does n't be- 
lieve one word of all he utters ; for, if he did, he 
(308) 
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would bo farmiDg, instead of living by some profes- 
sion, and talking as though his auditors did not know 
wheat from chaff. I regard the Agriculture of this 
country as very far below the standard which* it 
should ere this have reached : I hold that the great 
mass of our cultivators might and should farm better 
than they do, and that better farming would render 
their sons better citizens and better men. If a single 
line of this little work should seem calculated to ca- 
jole its readers into self-complacency rather than in- 
struct them, I beg them to believe that their impres- 
sion wrongs my purpose. 

I am fully aware that others have treated my 
theme with fuller knowledge and far greater ability 
than I brought to its discussion. ''Then why not 
leave them the field?" Simply because, when all 
have written who can elucidate my theme, at least 
three-fourths of those who ought to study and ponder 
it will not have read any treatise whatever upon 
Agriculture — will hardly have yet regarded it as a 
theme whereon books should be written and read. 
And, since there may be some who will read this 
treatise for its writer's sake — will read it when they 
could not be persuaded to do like honor to a more 
elaborate and erudite work — ^I have written in the 
hope of arousing in some breasts a spirit of inquiry 
with regard to Agriculture as an art based on Science 
— a spirit which, having been awakened, will not 
fall again into torpor, but which will lead on to the 
perusal and study of profounder and better books. 
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In the foregoing essays, I have sought to establish 
the following propositions : 

1. That good fanning is and mnst ever be a paying 
business, subject, like all others, to mischances and 
pnll-backs, and to the general law that the struggle 
up from nothing to something is ever an arduous 
and almost always a slow process. In the few in- 
stances where wealth and distinction have been 
swiftly won, they have rarely proved abiding. There 
are pursuits wherein success is more envied and 
dazzling than in Agriculture ;* but there is none 
wherein efficiency and frugality are more certain to 
secure comfort and competence. 

2. Though the poor man must often go slowly, 
where wealth may attain perfection at a bound, and 
though he may sometimes seem compelled to till 
fields not half so amply fertilized as they should be, 
it is nevertheless inflexibly true that bounteous crops 
are grown at a profit, while half and quarter crops 
are produced at a loss. A rich man may afford to 
grow poor crops, because ho can afford to lose by his 
year's farming, while the poor man cannot. He 
ought, therefore, to till no more acres than he can 
bring into good condition — to sow no seed, plow no 
field, where he is not justified in expecting a good 
crop. Better five acres amply fertilized and thor- 
oughly tilled than twenty acres which can at best make 
but a meager return, and which a dry or a wet sea- 
son must doom to partial if not absolute failure. 

3. In choosing a location, the farmer should resolve 
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to choose once for all. Roaming from State to State, 
from section to section, is a sad and far too common 
mistake. Not merely is it true that '^ The rolling 
stone gathers no moss," but the farmer who wanders 
from place to place never acquires that intimate 
knowledge of soil and climate which is essential to 
excellence in his vocation. He cannot read the 
clouds and learn when to expect rain, when he may- 
look for days of sunshine, as he could if he had lived 
twenty years on the same place. Choose your home 
in the East, the South, the Center, the West, if you 
will (and each section has its peculiar advantages) ; 
but choose once for all, and, having chosen, regard 
that choice as final. 

4. Our young naen are apt to plunge into responsi- 
bilities too hastily. They buy farms while they lack 
at once experience and means, incur losses and debts 
by consequent miscalculations, and drag through life 
a weary load, which sours them against their pursuit, 
when the fault is entirely their own. No youth 
should undertake to manage a farm until after several 
years of training for that task under the eye of a 
capable master of the art of tilling the soil. If he 
has enjoyed the requisite advantages on his father's 
homestead, he may possibly be qualified to manage 
a farm at twenty-one ; but there are few who might 
not profitably wait and learn, in the pay of some suc- 
cessful cultivator, for several years longer ; while I 
cannot recall an instance of a youth rushing out of 
school or a city counting-house to show old farmers 
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how their work ought to be done, that did not result 
in disaster. It is very well to know what Science 
teaches with regard to farming; but no man was 
ever a thoroughly good farmer who had not spent 
some years in actual contact with the soil. 

5. While every one says of his neighbor, "He 
farms too much land," the greed of acquisition does 
not seem at all chastened. Men stagger under loads 
of debt to-day, who might relieve themselves by 
selling off so much of their land as they cannot 
profitably use ; but every one seems intent on hold- 
ing all he can, as if in expectation of a great advance 
in its market value. And yet you can buy farms in 
every old State in the Union as cheaply per acre as 
they could have been bought in like condition sixty 
years ago ; and I doubt their selling higher sixty 
years hence than they do now. No doubt, there a/re 
lands, in the vicinage of growing cities or villages, 
that have greatly advanced in value ; but these are 
exceptions : and I counsel every young farmer, every 
poor farmer, to buy no more land than he can culti- 
vate thoroughly, save such as he needs for timber. 
Never fear that there wiU not be more land for sale 
when you shall have the money wherewith to buy it ; 
but shun debt as you would the plague, and prefer 
forty acres all your own to a square mile heavily 
mortgaged. I never lifted a mill-stone ; but I have 
undertaken to carry debts, and they are fearfully 
heavy. 

6. I know that most American farms east of the 
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Eoanoke and the Wabash have too many fields and 
fences, and that the too prevalent custom of allowing 
cattle to prowl over meadow, tillage and forest, from 
September to May, picking up a precarious and in- 
adequate subsistence by browsing and foraging at 
large, is slovenly, unthrifty, and hardly consistent 
with the requirements of good neighborhood. It is 
at best a miseducation of your cattle into lawless 
habits. I do not know just where and when all pas- 
turing becomes wasteful and improvident ; but I do 
know that pasturing fosters thistles, briers, and every 
noxious weed, and so is inconsistent with cleanly and 
thorough tillage. I know that the same acres will 
feed far more stock, and keep them in better condi- 
tion, if their food be cut and fed to them, than if they 
are sent out to gather it for themselves. I know that 
the cost of cutting their grass and other fodder with 
modern machinery need not greatly exceed that of 
driving them to i*emote pastures in the morning and 
hunting them up at nightfall. I know that penning 
them ten hours of each twenty-foul* id a filthy yard, 
where they have neither food nor drink, is unwise ; 
and I feel confident that it is already high time, 
wherever good grass-land is worth $100 per acre, to 
limit pasturage to one small field, as near the center 
of the farm as may be, wherein shade and good 
water abound, into ^hich green rye, clover, timothy, 
oats, sowed corn, stalks, etc., etc., may successively 
be thrown from every side, and where shelter from a 
cold, driving storm, is provided ; and that, if cows 
14 
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cduld be milked here and l^ft through night as well 
as day, it would be found good economy. 

7. I know that most of us are slashing down our 
trees most improvidently, and thus compelling our 
children to buy timber at thrice the cost at which we 
might and should have grown it I know that it is 
wasteful to let White Birch, Hemlock, Scrub Oak, 
Pitch Pine, Dogwood, etc., start up and grow on 
lands which might be cheaply sown with the seeds of 
Locust, "White Oak, Hickory, Sugar Maple, Chestnut, 
Black Walnut, and White Pine. I know that no 
farm in a settled region is so large that its owner can 
really afford to surrender a considerable portion of it 
to growing indifferent cord-wood when it would as 
freely grow choice timber if seeded therefor ; and I 
feel sure that there are few farms so small that a por- 
tion of each might not be profitably devoted to the 
growing of valuable trees. I know that the common 
presumption that land so devoted will yield no re- 
turn for a life-time is wrong — ^know that, if thickly 
and properly seeded, it will begin to yield bean-poles, 
hoop-poles, etc., the fifth or sixth year from planting, 
and thenceforth will yield more and more abundant- 
ly forever. I know that good timber, in any well- 
peopled region, should not be cut off^ but cut out — 
thinned judiciously but moderately and trimmed up, 
so that it shall grow tall and run to trunk instead of 
branches; and I know that there are all about us 
millions of acres of rocky crests and acclivities, steep 
ravines and sterile sands, that ought to be seeded to 
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timber forthwith, kept clear of cattle, and devoted to 
tree-growing evermore. 

8. I do not know that all lands may be profitably 
underdrained. Wooded uplands, I know, could not 
be. Fields which slope considerably, and so regu- 
larly that water never stagnates upon or near their 
surface, do very well without. Light, leachy sands, 
like those of Long Island, Southern Jersey, Eastern 
Maryland, and the Carolinas, seem to do fairly with- 
out. Yet my conviction is strong that nea/rl/y aU 
land which is to he persistentl/y cultivated wHZ m 
time he tmderdrained. I would urge no farmer to 
plunge up to his neck into debt in order to under- 
drain his farm. But I would press every one who 
has no experience on this head to select his wettest 
field, or the wettest part of such field, and, having 
carefully read and digested Waring's, French's, or 
some other approved work on the subject, procure 
tile and proceed next Fall to drain that field or part 
of a field thoroughly, taking especial precautions 
against back-water, and watch the effect until satis 
fied that it will or will not pay to drain further. ^ 
think few have drained one acre thoroughly, and at 
no unnecessary cost, without being impelled by the 
resalt to drain more and fitster until they had tiled at 
least half their respective ferms. 

9. As to trigation, I doubt that there is a farm in 
the United States where something might hot be 
profitably done forthwith to secure advantage from 
the artificial retention and application of water. 
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Wherever a brook or mnnel croeses or skirts a farm, 
the question — " Can the water here running uselessly 
by be retained, and in due season eqnably diffused 
over some portion of this land ? '' — at once presents 
itself. One who has never looked with this view will 
be astonished at the facility with which some acres 
of nearly every farm may be irrigated. Often, a 
dam that need not cost $20 will suffice to hold back 
ten thousand barrels of water, so that it may be led 
off along the upper edge of a slope or glade, falling 
off just enough to maintain a gentle, steady current, 
and so providing for the application of two or three 
inches of water to several acres of tillage or grass just 
when the exigencies of crop and season most urgently 
require such irrigation. Any farmer east of the 
Hudson can teU where such an application would 
have doubled the crop of 1870, and precluded the 
hard necessity of selling or killing cattle not easily 
replaced. 

Of course, this is but a rude beginning. In time, 
we shall dam very considerable streams mainly to 
this end, and irrigate hundreds and thousands of acres 
from a single pond or reservoir. Wells will be sunk 
on plains and gentle swells now* comparatively arid 
and sterile, and wind or steam employed to raise 
water into reservoirs wheiice wide areas of surround- 
ing or subjacent land wiU be refreshed at the critical 
moment, and thus rendered bounteously productive. 
On the vast, bleak, treeless Plains of the wild West, 
even Artesian wells will be sunk for this purpose ; and 
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the water thus obtained will prove a sonrce of fer- 
tlh'ty as well as refreshment, enriching the soil by 
the minerals which it holds in solution, and insuring 
bounteous crops from wide stretches of now barren 
and worthless desert. Immigration will yet thickly 
dot the great Sahara with oases of verdure and plenty ; 
but it will, long ere that, have covered the valleys 
of our Great Basin and those which skirt the af- 
fluents of the savage and desolate Colorado with a 
beauty and thrift surpassing the dreams of poets. 
And yet, its easiest and readiest triumphs are to be 
won right here — ^in the valleys of the Connecticut, 
the Hudson, the Susquehanna, and the Potomac. 

10. As to Commercial Fertilizens, I think I hare 
been weU paid for the application of Gypsum (Plaster 
of Paris) to my upland grass at the rate of one bushel 
per acre per annum, while my tillage has been sup- 
plied with it by dusting my stables with it after each 
cleaning, and so applying it mingled with barn-yard 
manures. Lime (unslaked) from burned oyster-shells, 
costing me from 25 to 30 cents per bushel delivered, 
I have applied liberally, and I judge, with profit. 
Bones, ground, (the finer the better) I have largely 
and I think advantageously used ; but my land had 
been mainly pastured for nearly two centuries before 
I bought it, and thus continually drained of Phos- 
phates, yet never replenished : so my experience does 
not prove that the farmers of newer lafids ought to 
buy bones, though I advise them to apply aU they 
can save or pick up at small cost. Pound them very 
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fine with a beetle or ax-head on a flat stone, and give 
them to your fowls : if they refuse a part of- them, 
your soil will prove less dainty. I am not snre that 
it pays to buy any manufactured Phosphate when 
yon can get Raw Bone ; though I doubt not tliat, for 
instant effect, the Phosphate is far superior. As to 
Guano, it has not paid me; but that may be the 
fanlt of careless or unskillful application. I judge 
that any one wha has to deal with sterile sands 
that will not bring Clover, may wisely apply 400 
pounds of Gnano per acre, provided he has noth* 
ing else that will answer the purpose. After he 
has produced one good stand of Clover, I doubt 
that he can afford to buy more Guano, unless 
he can apply it to better purpose than I have yet 
done. 

I have a strong impression that most farmers can 
do better at making and saving fertilizers than by 
buying them. Lime and Sulphur (Gypsum), if your 
soil lacks them, you must buy ; but a good farmer 
who keeps even a span of horses, three or four cows, 
as many pigs, and a score of fowls, can make for $100 
fertilizers which I would rather have than two tuns 
of Guano, costing him $180 to $200. If he has a 
patch of bog or a miry pond on his farm — any place 
where frogs will live — ^he can dig thence, in the 
dryest time next Fall, two or three hundred loads of 
Muck, which, having been left to dry on the nearest 
high ground till November or later, and then drawn 
up and dumped into his barn-yard, pig-pen, and 
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fowl-house, will be ready to come out next Spring in 
season for corn-planting, and, being liberally applied, 
will do as much for his crop as two tons of Guano 
would, and will strengthen his land far more. If 
he has no Muck, and no neighbor who can spare it 
as well as not, let him at midsummer cut all the 
weeds growing on and around his farm, and in the 
Fall gather aD the leaves that can be impounded, 
using these as litter for his cattle and beds for his 
pigs, and he will be agreeably surprised at the balk 
of his heap next Spring. 

I am an intense believer in Home Production. 
We send 'ten thousand miles for Guano, and suf- 
fer the equally valuable excretions of our cities to 
run to waste in rivers and bays, poisoning or driving 
away the fish, and filling the air with stench and 
pestilence. No farmer ever yet intelligently tried to 
enrich his land and was defeated by lack of material. 
He may not be able to do all he would like to at 
first ; but persistent ejffbrt cannot be baffled. 

11. Shallow culture is the most crying defect of 
our average farming. Poverty may sometimes excuse 
it; but the excuse is stretched quite too far. If a 
farmer has bnt a poor span of horses, or a light yoke of 
thin steers, he cannot plow land as it should be plow- 
ed ; but let him double teams with his neighbor, and 
plow alternate days on either farm ; or, if this may 
not be, let him buy or borrow a sub-soil plow, and go 
once around with his surface plow, then hitch on to 
the sub-scil, and run another furrow in the bot- 
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torn of the former. There are a few intervales of 
rich, mellow soil, deposited by the inmidations of 
comitless ages, where shallow culture will answer, 
because the roots of the plants run freely through 
fertile earth never yet distmbed by the plow; but 
these marked and meagre exceptions do not invali- 
date the truth that nine-tenths of our tillage is 
neither so deep nor so thorough as it should be. As 
a rule, the feeding-roots of plants do not run below 
the bottom of the farrows, though in some instances 
they do ; and he who fancies that five or six inches 
of soil will, under our fervid suns, with our Summers 
often rainless for weeks, produce as bounteous and as 
sure a crop as twelve to eighteen inches, is impervious 
to fact or reason. He 'might as sensibly maintain 
that you could draw as long and as heavily against 
a deposit in bank of $500 as against one of $1,500. 

12. Finally, and as the sum of my convictions, we 
need more thought, more study, more intellect, in- 
fused into our Agriculture, witl^ less blind devotion 
to a routine which, if ever judicious, has long since 
ceased to be so. The tillage which a pioneer, fight- 
ing single-handed and all but empty-handed with a 
dense forest of giant trees, which he can do no better 
than to cut down and bum, found indispensable 
among their stumps and roots, is not adapted to the 
altered circumstances of his grandchildren. If our 
most energetic farmers would abstract ten hours each 
per week from their incessant drudgery, and devote 
them to reading and reflection with regard to their 
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noble calling, they would live longer, live to better 
purpose, and bequeath a better example, with more 
property, to their children. 



My self-imposed task is done. I undertook to tell 
What I Know of Farming through one brief essay for 
each week in 18T0 ; and, in the face of multifarious 
and pressing duties, and in despite of a severe, pro- 
tracted illness, the work has been prosecuted to 
completion. Had I not kept ahead of it while in 
health, there were weeks when I must have left it 
unaccomplished, as I was too ill to write or even 
stand. 

I close with the avowal of my joyful trust that these 
essays, slight and imperfect as they are, will incite 
thousands of young farmers to feel a loftier pride in 
their calling and take a livelier interest in its improve- 
ment, and that many will be induced by them to read 
abler and better works on Agriculture and the 
sciences which minister to its efBciency and impel its 
progress toward a perfection which few as yet have 
even faintly foreseen. 
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mtiat ovor be a payine bu8lnBflfl,3jQi 
iriorDDvh tilling advocated, 310^ & 
iDCHtlon BbEjiild bfl tjermaaea^,3To; 
lilt? tdOE^reathoBtoin Incarrinffre- 
Bpoti8H>ujtl0s,3u ; eKl^ (freed forlaDdj, 
3in; coimuipiii ^.tiiiAi^^ Lu fentdn^ and 
cattl^faiainx, 312-13; tree-onttlng' 



and treti'phmtfuE, ^m-i^^ twder- 

draEnlng. 3i^^ Irngatjoix, 316 ; cot 

nie nrlaT fertUl zerft, 3 1 ^^*-& ^_ shall w 



cuUiXTo, aii>-3a; thfj noed for fUmty 
and Lfiguiiy, 330-31 i coududitig rs-. 

CO-OPE GiVT 1 0?Vt refbrenca to, In ro- 
gard to wUA lundA, 34 ; Ccm>feBA-'^ 
TioX IJ? FABMCXO.cn^p- XLll,^; 
Co-opernllon Lb Ilia word csf hop a 
and nbeur for labor, jjB; itfl nit!fln- 
las. 2^^ ; dlifora radically Ttom cotn- 
tnimli'mi, i^tt^ the dlfflaaltlu of a^ 
youiig ftutiier who ml^^ted tcj Kan- 
BOfl. Mhineaot* or one of the Tcrrt- 
toried, J4ri-ij ; Iho dill l' rent circunj- 

HtftDCC4 COIlSQQUOnt dft 66 Ltbinifi Elt bj 

co-ope.ratlon, a so ; advaiitflgfcs qf cvo- 
opuratii^d out llmltfid to cojonlEtni^ 
dj^tont trfrcts, aw ; vonTd b^neQt 
colored men, si^-it fencing: aa an 
iUudtratfou of th4 Ions consequent 
on vmit of co-operfttli>n, ;e,i-i; bow 
<?o-opufalion w^^uld romady it, s^J; 
furLner appUcatlti>n of tbu iv^itcmi 
av-3: Wr. E*V, da BolMore^a co- 
op eratlvc fhimtiSiiT, ^m-"^* 
CORN* io,2i, -32 ! sr'jwiTtg of bnsad-ciim 
cAetward attue. Hadeon ,37,431 4?, ^ 

I J a, 1 47* G ax t3f G no w I N«H-Eaiit and 

WS3T— C H AP. X X VI IL 1 <^i ; b oc Ulff 
is (if no ma to Corn, ii^j; the heat 
and cheapeat way to cnlttvata corn* 
16?! tha aoidA of tho ^ris^lfi^Lppl 
Valley are th^ tno-at ppoctntitlvp In 
til a world, 1^ ; the ililiifit?* In aome 
placea, seomod Bn:fLi:'f!^p Libia of Lm- 
pro^'Mneot, tfrj: tha Weit le tho 
eranary of tlie EsiFf^t&ii a cb&n^ 
hnsxilnfint^ 16 j ; chanjijtw etnce twcn- 
ty'throci rears affftwhen tb'iantiior 
vbited inincjin. iftj I tlie course tlia 
WMt will nitimatelj adopt. i4i ; ex- 
liAdfltton of tfte BOllln ]^c w Engl and 
and Eaatorn New York, itU; to tba 
i^cne^oiB V alley » 165 5 Ei*Bt<?m Penu* 
eylvanln profits by ii prnvldttnt ays- 
tern of hoBbaadryp iS'^ ; tbo StataH 
thlfi fllda of the l^atawar* will yot 
hiiVf to grow a largl^ ahwa of Ihelr 
bmadstnm. iS^t can it ha dona with 
pi-oat now, Gonmidercd, aIsOt 11 tha 
Eiut has irtedlyi >o largely «ban- 
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?lact)a ddC tnktfn luto iict^untT it^; 
liR '* F^DC DftrrtTifl " af >itiw Jersey 
ficlRctiid to i11uatra£<i tho profite of 
^rmn-ffPOWlDj;; 111 Itiu Eiu^t,i6a : tUair 
iiatiiru, liA; t'tiilumte of a^pm^vB 
theTcon. Jfi? : the product aotlcl- 
patcd^ 167 n Llia fnvLtrnblti i^oTvdltlona 
ititJ CEiltlVAlor wotild enjoy J itiS 5. 



the mo Ell?/ Vfl^uc of 1lI& ci-op, iHH: 
p-ii;at oconoitsy roiild "be ncMevcd 
in til c CQjitt of ciilt][VKtl4ig, 161} ; {^dd- 



cltialonip j&j ; aJi^o i^j, iqi^ 1^3, ig^, 
aiQt astili 333, 547)^46-7} i'o^,'jbitiji*^, 

CoffijN, 107, aoo. 
COTTOK-GllOWERa, Sontborn, iiS. 

CRKDiTj buying n tAim on» 5j, 
CROPS, FfcJCg?/ 

DAmTISG, ana, 

DAJf A'a MUCK MANUAL, igo. 

I>ELAWA[iEi itks iSt^to uf» 1661 tha 

river, 1^2* iSr, 
DEXVEH, J^, :(77 ; Facmc SnUroad, tlie, 

DEPOFITL ATI ON, (RUHAL) — RusAi 

tlio alln^L'd de>c:t^iiiQ In, tbe reiiiLtlvci 
popal^tjoii of rornl ctidtiicts.aBb; nD 
Indruuiae Filtici] iti^o la tbe naciiberof 
fanucra Ib llio htftle (?r Now York., 
3S&: prDlnnblD qltghtdccraaflo tn thiit 
of Nov? KiiglctDd, :iio ; cfiDgoLUljJt Lug 
fjit-jufl. 3^ ; i^iuftl I fixnuQri} B.m u<j J i L ii^ 
out a^d mli^raTing, ^Hy- Tf;Mi-*iini3 
tJureCor, sB? ; tt) o cLanRyd cbaf act r 
of UnJtllkget;!Ej;-f5i tho Kf^nenil iit^o 
of eoftl b^ re[liit:ed ttio deniand fi^r 
IpborpS^; Ubdr-tiL^vltig loiptemenLa, 
aBa-o; the Btippfniid flej^e lie racy oi 
the St'W ETjjirliiinl l^nrjianfltock, a&y ; 
tho iiilgTatioii from Saw Eii|:]and, 
fS^-ga; tbe aEi^atiiupttoii that Aiiierf- 
c^QR pre^fL^r uthLT trariiiitt^ ti^ fHrni- 
iijg» 3^1 ; ttie rock and bojr of New 
EagL^ridfuCTn adl^coaragJo^ Impcfl- 

^mpenanLSuii t tic re for, ^cji. 
JJIAKT^ Ltie keeping of one iboqih' 

DTr:i%[N60!*r, Andrew B., jo^t io6, 
Di8TKlBi;TjON' (of fknn produEts;), 

DOCK. TM. 

DOGWOOD, ill. 

DO0S: tbi^r deprodationA on Bbecp, 

DRA I^IN O — Dea 1 nth: G — Mt Owx , 
CHA.P» X,feJv tli6 flBUior*a t^rm,6j:; 

. ' BltDAtlmi of thq land tliur eoci f Lijulr- 
Ixxfl' d]rttitiiig6,^^3; dilEt<:altliiR Ll pre- 
sented. Hi DlmjaoTfl, 66 J bow r<> 



before draining It^ ^1; ^^^ Anccega 
WDfl reiarclnUh t>; 1 cvldenees nf eae^ 
cifliJM,^? ithci era pa of i£i;aQa tbfl rti- 
clfllmcdland.^H; TTBArNiNO Gbheb- 
alIhT* chiip* xi* 69; i^Gnerai conrln- 
Atodft from the ai:ithor^ii {.'Kpsrienqe, 
6a ; extent t>f land to be dtalnod. 6gi 
eii Bwamp landB and Q^vly nil of 



601110 other Idndf tntiBt bfl drained to 
be well tilled , tj^ ; tlie lustuy uistia of 



ander-dJfaltiB, 6u-;o; no one eJiould 
__ 1_ *t for droJninK. 70: dlo 

and atone drains » 71 t djr&ltiLiig by a 



run Into debt i 



72-3 : CO ¥0 tod maicia ri'comnienrted. 
B i too nnubilou of labur, 7^^ ^ a cose 
where tlio rudest earfiicti drains 
wonld havts chanj^ed bog hi to dfiiceiit 
laeidoiffBr i>3j tbiJ atone drain ti 01:1 
tbo antbor'i iAFiu^:in: Cbe author's 
enmmJnR np on* h t S^ 
DEOL TH— babltnalt v fibortcDS onr Full 

CroprI, ijH ■ A L EH SON DP To-04T(lli?P) . 

chim sxxu, itk;^ the popular view 

gf hot and cold seiiaoiji. itsg ; the 
uinBier of ifi;^, cffe<st$ of the dmulli, 
]!$i;^i9e; j^i'.ueral cliaraeti^^r of eacLi 
Summer, isp;i3 too rth a tdroathndL'd 
HOC be feared Bj thos^j wbofdrm prn- 
dently, lyo ; tbe natbor^s obaenar 
tlonBdaiing a irlp throni^h Warren 
Co.n N* T., jt^i-^ ■ testilUi to be at- 
tuned tliero by rinflit ealtlTitlon^ 
1Q3 ; Ibe Lngulry '. bow arethf] people 
there to obtain forttli£tim? 11x3; ao- 
swcrod, in I ; J rHb'atloii oji^bt bJ^ ap- 
plied pi'od^tably, 1^4. 

EAETH CLOSET, 123. ■ - 

EASTERN STATES, putorbij: in, ig. 
KASTEKN STATES, fiio, s^i 25-^* 37, ^7% 

EDi^iS^foM;^;^''' 

EGO 3, 394-=;, 

EViYITj tiS^* 1G7. 

PXK(]TaiGlTl\ aSs, 

ELK,i7J*. 
I ELM.sg. 

EMERftOiT,B,Tr.,44. 
f ENGLuOiD, 70, sg, 164 i fWeotem) ijto^ 
17^^26^+ 

ERIE Co., Fa., 53* 

EDROPli, 3St ?4* ^5^* l®i J70^ I7I1 17SI1 iftSf 
310, 2^. 

EXCHANGE : ExcoAi^'on asi^ Bi^Tni^ 
BiTTiON> ch^.Tt, 297 ; tlie luaehinery 
for dlapoaln^ of surplus fartn pro- 
duets miperfectt 597 ; thi* alinciflant 
applfi crop of m7oiiaan UluBtratlon 
thereof, 2Q7-8-9 ; applea bbOQld have 
been as common as bread or pota- 
toes, iqS ; the actual facta » ^ ; cause 
of both the waata and deameM of 
applea, 3gg-3oo: eona.'gaout loas to 
prodncerfl and connuiourfl, ^99-300^ 
tnmtpn M a farther 11 lust ration 1 '^po- 
dlsappolutmenta of Intixperienced 
farmers^ 3pa~i; liucl:ntcrB and mid- 
dlemen, 14(1 1 ; suK^f^atlon to hfivo a 
railroad pnrchauu audseUfarm pro- 
ducts, ^t'2 ; r^^ii; 011:9 to be expected, 
^^i an objection answai'ed, 3c j. 

EXHIBITIONS C AG It H II LTUUA U— 
AosiQTrrjT oral Kx hi b it ion Bt cb ap, 
xXx^nTyii^; autborh&R attended at 
least tiftyfi^^: concluded they were 
not wbat they might and should be, 
23 Si the Teform muat begin with thy 
people, aj^ ; the lot of^the public 
ipeafeer, 3je^\ what 1^ needed to 
render o^ir annual Fairs usefhl and 
tiutrucUva detailed, 336 ; each farauer 
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•honld hold btmself boand to make 
Bouij coatiibacLoa t^ lut), 226; aa in- 
terestinic and roauiog commentary 
Bhoald be giv^en, 2;/7-ii; liberal pre- 
miums Bhoald be given for profl- 
cieacy In farming. 223-9 ; need tor Im- 
provement iu tne character of the 
public speaidng, 229 ; counties should 
De canvassed to enrol exhibitors, 
230; all in a locality should feel a 
common interest in their fair, 230. 
EYE-SMART, 125. 

FABRICS, 200. 

FAIRS. See ExHiBiTXOirB. 

F ALLj the, 126. 1 73, 1 74, 193, 318, 

FABMlNii- W114. FAttMisS PAT? 
ch!ip.l. i\\ tttll H p4vy coiifildort'd, 
Mi Lilt; Ciiao of a man witlioiit capi- 
Cat. 13; diiUcaLLJiiH Ciiuiiiioa t^.i till 
pivTfaiU, 1 'Ti,\ AHttff referred to, 14 ; 
earn lag tUe ur^L tbonBiuiil dollars, 
14 : Inntaiica uf recQiiirkubJa iiacjcoss 
m fartnlnjEi aeoj" UontuiiT 1^ ; cufli^ of 
» DtrmcfT fn Mortborri Vvroaont^ 1 (*-6 ; 
ProfeMor ^\k'S^]*% HuccniiJiH 1 \ : proflt- 
Ablc rotura from a fi'iiu ttiTm 0:1 the 
lJa^4on, i^-ij; tbiit »liLftleA«i farming 
i&QD.*t. pay jidmlUed, 17 1 gcjod fann- 
ing profliabkti, 17 ; farming not rec- 
otamondcil aa a piirealt Un every 
mxat 17; it i^itii ntjTiif bi'i dispecMed 
with, 17 ; It I9 the llrat iinrt nioBL es- 
fiL^iLlUl of hiiL^iiit] parealtb^, 1? ; aUwe 
lutoroitod ill ha^'Lfl? it hoiiDreti and 

funaperqus, 17 1 if anpmfttablp. Uis 
roBi taliiu ataai^t.- in !■* n t. . ^ - - f f^ - 'iu- 
^ tbop's alitt In tb-s[\ . -M 3D 

AMP Qap llf^dA . :M;i • t8; 

^uodl and bad 1'ii;';li.'ijl' > 'sd, 

id; uiiced^Uy maaTpr if in [mI. 18; 
dJ^tite^ this Unei to folio vi' hi (sffm- 
la^, i^ ; appUcatJL^Ti $>f thi< princi- 
ple to piLflt'iflng. ni-jn; IllHiitration 
' ufgood fikETHiTiK, *>-i t 6iftU9i?& for 
Iff aula l.uiimrleiit, 31 ; tratLs on 
wblch Rood fji.rxuing ^ppiiurl, n; 
good i^rooi Invariably practlrable, 
31-Li ; rartl_r*^l **» 1**3^^ ^3 1 Imrreas- 
lux. prodacthedeu of tlii^ boU the 
fdlrc^t EiiDglo tett^ iSjf ; win? re 10 furm 
cojiilderod, ri ; experiuncu af ibe 
author'^ falber rcgurdlLg tbo l^ast 
and VVcat, 2J,; clrcaraataJiceH qiiali- 
(:finfi It. 23 ; ti>e allflcaltlea of Ihe 
ploDQcrB lifu,-,i'r4s parohfiae of an 
^'iJBpTDvcnujTJt" recLJiuracnded In 
cunjio eaflfit- 34; civilized places 
tti^fl to bi3 pruferpod for aetlknoent, 
34 1 co-opcratlon may cbhcigu mat- 
ter! , 111. good f:irmiDff wiil pay 
(♦verywliL^rs, 3^: no onu kavlutj a 
good fiirsii ftdrUed to tuii^rtU.;, -s ; 
iuOiM^y is m:i{l*s h^ fiinnlrjg n\i&r 
Kow Vork as fiifit fis In th,; Wtst, 
2s: Wii-jfO iijI^rutiOD {i^ advii^edf 
itnd Its lidvo-nTortcs. 2si tfi^iblfls 
attQndniit on buying on crodU^ 25; 
tiiL' vs Bit M'ili (jrfiw mOFij rupldiy 
tbiiD Uio East daring tbo next twen- 
ty years, ^j; th4i ^oalli invltea im- 
migration, ^ ; groat inducemetits 
oaeredj a6 : comoiacd eiTort Feoom- 
meiul«dH 3d; good f^umlttg land 



cbcap^^St In Vht! tTnitefl Stpt-ea, 371 
an liicldtvii iw lUhiois tll■mtut^ a/; 
GuimHul la intending parubucf-rtt 37 ; 
land cbciip in ever^ State, i^t ad- 
vaotaicea ^jf fretcUAg In i^oloidea. :fi>j : 
the ftnt itcnfl iowurd doing »o, ^sA ; 
diTlii»>u of UQ kuids. z^ ; layiu^ oat 
the town, ^ ; tlie progrcafl It oogtii; 
to miiXe. ^t eooooJiy of capLtai uc- 
Gi^mplifiiied, aj; t'BKFA.Bino to faiwh^ 
chap. IT, ar}! coiLn#ot intended fbt 
youmg niBTi tiflaEcaatDEned to farniltig 

a: Usance rcconifflended, 39; pen* 
avA lA over tiHBte, 39 : valina of I'-x- 
p^fieoce liluatrated, ^{o : an JneiEp^- 
Tlenced yoiiog ni«i advJiMsd to hire 
outi, 5j;:pf£ipurfl booici, 30igeiiond 
cottn^ol. -n ; how tbe coiiTie nd vised 
dJfriirs from i-simiLOif into debt^ji-i , 
expi^rlerLCu aEid {js-uctlce eoa^'ntiaL 
^3; clreumtitMH^es where theorQileat 
Btudy IB apprt>ved, '^2 - qualtfyinir re- 
markBf 3^-j ;; liu wbo liaa maatured 
frLrmlng li cornpetent to huy a farm, 
33,! i;£tepti:Oii&, ^^t a young man 
sfioaM n^t wall liutH ho can buy a 
lQ,rgc farm, tu I went v acree otuple 
foL' |3',ciQ<ii capital t hj : ^hut extv-iiC la 
atinielc<Qt tof tPiit "Kla »ptitade^ ^ j 
Dttti-vw a Faf^. chap. V, ^4; it 18 
better to buy good laud tliaft poor* 
34 ; poor land eao bu tttrucd to ac' 
C'lnot, 34 ; thu 6 mill] lit farm eh on Id 
Uava its (jttip of forest, j^ ; advatitagu 
of New Eni^ljinri aod cotuitrlee of 
like fiurfuct! ever vory fertile re- 
eioim> Mi cannot bo diverted of for- 
est, u\ "^Flvo Acre*"* or '*Teu 
Acra*^* not snfflclent, va oicOp- 
tlona^ ^^ ; gfVDnlDii f ansa, the geoem 
wantnVv: the remiirls **ha bog too 
mucb laud," i^ : peina nitin ipeciallT 
adapted for larpe farma, 3^ ; Jndl- 
vl<lu!il eircunifttn^et!!* control, 3!*i 
counsel to a yoimg n^an intEiit on 
buyinif a farra^ ^rs; means of bujrlng 
to he the rouln (raldev3u ; capital thfl 
true UmJttiaj New England farm* 
comparatively n» ctioop a* Wfliittirnf 
3(15 mifcnitiou urged only for tbose 
wti>5 cannot ^oy farmn in the Old 
{^tLitifs, ^rj ; »tiQee$fi of tb0 butter- 
in iikarfl of VnrmoBt, 36; aldo ol 
New York chflMo dairymen^ j6^ la- 
atiponible liarrlera in Cbe Eoit to ef- 
foctlve ealtJvation, 3^ ; c^ilUvation 
by steam mtist renabr large fMiim 
noc^saryt 37 : grain BTOWlne noi 
llkidyto i>e e^tL-nded ID tbolSa^t. 
37 ; flio Woiiit to be tb** Boarce of 
SDpbly of bren^l^com to the Eaet* 
'\7 ; main coo^ideratlons tn bnyliig 
Und In the EiaAtem Slates, 37 ; id ^bi} 
West thfj ca'^d 1h ddfereaf.*:^? ; HtiCial 
CDtisldtimtlonSf 38^ make & ponnA- 
nent invastmc^nt^. ^ ; hnvo coniid- 
eneelhat industry will burewardeJ, 
30; LAYma t>rr a Faiih, chap, vt, 
■vi i the liarface and soil of a fArm 
Should be earc'fblly etudled, gg ; mis* 
ooaeeplion of tlio almllartty of prai- 
rie f^tnBt 3^; a Northern farm flf^- 
lectad for ultifltTatloar 4» ; pi'eparn^ 
iory fltepi Id laying oif^ 44 ; care ti«- 
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^ . whnt tt nhotald 60^41; 

tha ope ^re^at orror la reJatlunto 
thJfl mutter, 4J ; wcf^dft liiii<vp4r^ble 
tram puluru, 42 ; trealmeiLt of a 
^vtDJiJt 4^^; It etiouUl b»ve Q rude 
AhQd^4:i; wader t» ho broujiflit to 
c^ttLa, 43 ; '* tdo inocli ^' lupd and 
tr&a plantlnjjr. ^j; fartuLiiK- in VVest- 
ObLC«t:er Coaqty^ N. Y*, "iJ i man age- 
mtiulof grD«3 li^nda » tfst of farm- 
ing. 151; Tbjb FAnifjnE's I 4.1.UH0: 
Cbap. XXXI, iNi3 ; merlifl of fiiniiers 
Aa & oluB, 1^3 : tlic liullioF W4:iald 
have QidYlF9.ed one of liis eona if 
ppnred toutti^Ln uiEit]huod to hc^coaie 
a KOQd inrmor. a^^^: dilUciiUlL'H at- 
teadlntf the farmer'* culUitg^, 184; 
auL^or » rK^a^aP for rccommepdlng 
£irmlD£ an iL vocation 10 hla son, 
1^1 J no otbcr TnuieicBa in wliltih iiac- 
Cflais J4au utarly cQri.4ia oja jt, 1^4-5; 
AimilTii^ dopdactifl to n. mvitrcacM for 
ftonofity Huei trnttiT rd^-o; Ji 1^ con- 
dJnctVQ tp tb'iroiigb manltJiiss of 
oturuoEiir, rS6-7 ; ndyADt^igBB the 
firmfiF eqjoj» Ln tliat r^pt-ct over 

S^rgQiDS la Mthar par^allfl, 1)^7^ loci- 
^Dtii of ttie uptbor'ii axperloncc as 
ijtiutniin^t Id tlilfi rcomrdi ihr-S; in- 
dopQE^dCiUE podltlatL otliir true f:Lrm- 
Gr, ictij ; d.lui{;(ilLhji^ a yrjuuM farpier 
ePCPnPt-sn!! aa a plonoer^ s-i^^q ; eon- 
■Idcrably obviated hy cD"rip<! ration, 
250; co-operatloii admlta of wider 
&ijpi]iz!ation, :JS!j-i ; fmncliifif ae an 
lIlEidtratloii of the wB.nl of co-opp'i'a- 
tlOD, 3i^[-j; widuadaDtabllltT of CO- 
opi}TatlE>D. 5^?-3 : Mr. E. V. de Bute- 
ifore'i* eo-oparali vt' fariti, 3^3-4: farm- 
ing tJi Colorado, j6^ ; ipiHta.k€tt calcu- 
lauops ijf iDt^scpericpc^d farmers, 
I ago--iPu ; BumEOtiiitj' up ; tliti fbirmerfl's 
callmgr, :jtiii i Amprlcan TarmlcLg , .^^9; 
EOOdlartalQt; ia utitl iiiaiit c^v^r P(* a 
paying bttslEieeH, 310 ; tborouj^b tlU- 
ago, j^id; cliondnV a locAtlop, v^ii; 
prudi^pcD enjolnodf ^M-j; the griod 
forTHtirj, -ny-i- f.bnnoW cnltcirf-.^io; 
U^.,.,1 f>h=>:f 1- ■:-.i .■..^■v^. ^ ^' 

FAfi^' ■ -ILMB, 

ukap. xi,!^, ^.' , li.^^.,^ li^agiiiiude 
has fascination for most minds, 392 ; 
some men can farm a township, 292 , 
large farmers, 293 ; the opportunities 
and expectations of the small farm- 
er, 293 ; makin(( monev A-om small 
£inns, 293-4 ; large farmmg can never 
enable ns to dispense with small 
farms, 294; evidence thereof, 294: 
froit caltare, 294 ; the production of 
e«gs and the rearine of fowls, 294 ; 
the inducements offered to fowl- 
breeders, 295 ; this industry should 
commend itself to poor widows, 295 ; 
the growing of market vegetables, 
296 ; the prodts realized therein; 296 ; 
eeneral conclusions, 296-7. 

FAKMEE9* CLUBS— Fabmbbs* Cltjbs, 
chap. ZLiix, 254; farmers divide 
into two classes, 2^4 '.characteristics 
of those who do too little work, 353 ; 
the farmers who work too much, 
35s; Ulnstration tbereof, 355; value 



of ttii^ rlnti t.nlliBTa,?^^; who should 
form the fllpbt Jifj- tia viilm^ H^^ i 
ttic ctilcf epd to be attalued^ 1^7 ; 
hublteiof ob^arvaClPJ^ aad raAectlon , 
2^7; evlde'iicti pf lit A u^ed tbare'Pf, 
?V ; a genuine I p 10 roHt In tbelrvoc lo- 
tion ii* niieded by f^rmifrp^ 257-0 : 
fnlBO fanciea to lie rein.pvfid, ik^ ; tti'j 
oi^B-flcra of the nlubr ^^'i i grof^^s, 
plantu or sccdu far gratniton^ di:=- 
trlbidldn, J4^; an BPDnal ilow^^r 
BliQWt 359; ati cxtjlblttop of JfuUa, 
:f<^: tliQ orgiinl^atiPti Of a fknne:m* 
club Jia ttie eblef dtlSQiiLtyt^'^v . liow 
removyd^ 3«). 
FARM IMPLKMKyTB— F\ftii Ihple- 
MJcstg, chap. XLi, 2-517 : labor aTduoua 
ettaiijfh wkkont addlii^ inet^cleEit 
itupl^mcutt^, 5-1.7; improvemenEa 
thoreiu during flity years, 2^7 ; proofs 
thereof, 2^^7 ■ tb6 luferior ImpltamHtibf 
PBfld ill Uie iirrcaLer part of KBrt'p:j, 
337-i^: tho claliii oflDveatorBortketr 



iigeiit^ to fltte iirli^n , t^J^ ► the atocif 
of nn jiripltunic'at wareihoniiQ^s-jg; a 
£o-opL]rative plan wilt be found iie- 



cuia&ixvy to Atsonro tho noodnil loiple- 
m^^uta, 240; poaRona then-for, ija: 
firre^tor loventlom^ iLfe eert^ln to be 
uLiiile, x^i; ipveailoas fi>r piGWlng, 

FENCES, loo-i. FbnobsakdFbnciwq, 
CHAP. xxxvn,2i9; excessive fencing 

general, 219 : fences are commonly 
Ispensed with in France and other 
parts of Europe, 219 ; drivers must 
there keep their cattle f^om injuring 
the wavside crops, 219; American 
railroads have lai^Kely superseded 
cattle-driving, 220 ; fresh meat will 
ultimately come from tho Prairies, 
in refrigerating cars, 220 ; owners of 
animals should be responsible for 
their care, 220-221 ; fencing bears 
with special severity on the pioneer, 
221 ; fences, where necessary, are a 
deplorable necessity, 221 ; obstacles 
to introducihg ditches and hedges, 
321-2; wire fences, 222 ; stonewalls. 
322; rail fences, 222-3; posts and 
boards are the cheapest material for 
fences, 233; Red Cedar posts, 223; 
Locust posts, 223 ; posts set top-end 
down last longest, 224 : general con- 
clusions, 224; forms one of- the 
{>ioneer*s many trials, 251 : it is dif- 
erent, but not better, with settlers 
on broad prairies. 2si ; co-operation 
would secure an immense economy 
in. 252, 287 : should be scrutinized in 
winter. 300 ; most American f irn^s 
east of the Roanoke and Wabash 

have too many fences, 313. 

FERTILIZERS, commerciar. Commbb- 
CIAL Fbbtilizbbs— Gypbum,chap. 
XVII, 102 ; Gypsum might bo gen- 
erally applied to cultivated land, 
with proht, 102 ; the case where it 
costs $10, or over, per ton, consid- 
ered, 102 ; it should be used in all 
stables and yards, 103 ; on meadows 
and pastures, 102 ; time and mode of 
application, 103 ; Aot^ Gypsum impels 
and invigorates vegetable growth, 
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referred to, 103 : Its v»lne prac- 
tically demonstrated In and around 
Paris, 303-4: the nature of Gvp- 
Eom, 104; the chemists* theory of ft, 
104 : Its actual effect assumed as the 
basis ot these remarks, 104 ; Gypsum 
ought to be extensively applied to 
pastures and si opes, iai-5 ; a f&rmer's 
observations on Its effects, 105: it 
may be easily procured, 105 : its trial 
requested, 105-6; soils can be im- 
proved by means of calcined clay, 
106 : a successful trial thereof, 106. 
Alkalis. . . .Salt — Ashks — Limb, 
CHAP. XVII, 107 ; all our country's 
surface might be improved by Che 
use of suitable fertilizers, 107 . not 
many acres but might be made more 
fertile by their use, 107 -.compara- 
tive exhaustion of the soil soon ren- 
ders them necessary. 107-a : the good 
farmer's inquiry on the subject. 108 ; 
the state of each soil respectively, 
the true guide in using lertllizere, 
108, a!kaTlne substances might be 
universally applied with proBt, 108 ; 
the use of ashes considered, 108-9 ; 
Marls of New Jersey, 109 : Salt. 109 ; 
Potash, 109; the author's trial of, 
100-10 ; Lime as a fertilizer. 1 10 ; care- 
ful tests of the value of Alkalis sug- 
gested, iio-ii. Soil Ajsrn Fbbtil- 
IZBBS.OHAP. XIX, ir2 ; the fanner a 
manufacturer, 112 ; the opinion that 
some lands are naturally rich 
enough, 112: the great wheat pro- 
duct at the Salt Lake city Plain, 112 ; 
the author's experience regarding 
the imperfect manuring of land, 113; 
more manure and less seed should 
be applied by most fsrmers, 113 ; the 
richest soils deteriorate after suc- 
cessive crops, 114: Nature's law of 
Inflexible exaction, 114; rich soil 
trom the West exlilbited at the N. Y. 
Fftrmers* Club, 114; chemical an- 
alysis made of same, 114 ; Professor 
Mapes' remark thereon, 114; the 
mistake of fertilizing poor lands 
only, 115; better to nroduce the 
same quantity of Com n-om a small 
than a large area in certain oases. 
115; barn-yard manure, and its use, 
1 1 s-6 ; no farmer ever impoverished 
by making and using manure of his 
own manufacture, 117; Lime has 
been used without advantage, 
III ; reasons therefor, iii ; adulter- 
ation of Lime, ni : farmers advised 
to be discriminating, iii; experi- 
ment recommended where there is 
doubt. III. BoNBS— PHO8PHA.TB8— 
GuAKO. OHAP. XX, 118; wasteful 
outlay for fertilizers, 118 ; fertilizers 
needed and used In Westchester Co., 
N. Y., 118: where not needed, 119; 
unprofitable nse of Guano, 120 ; ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, 120; 
the other fertilizers, 120; author's 
trial of Guano, 121 ; not of general ap- 
plication, 121 ; experiments and 
careful observation recommended, 
i22;Te8ults that may be expected, 
123: the earth closet, 133; Import- 



anee of It .and kindred deyiccs, ir) : 
oyster'Shell lime is the best, 12b ; the 
fertilizers to be used in preparing 
for an orchard, 142-3 < treatment of 
swamp muck for potatoes, 173 ; fer- 
tilizers for potatoes when muck 
cannot be had, 173-4; supposed in- 
-■"-y of tSC prCrpTe of 'WjLiJVfl 
L.W,, >.\,, "OijW ?liaU wo olfiikm 
fLTtHtjer*?*' igj; aoswci-ed, igjt ■ 
M nine es^jlflt On f ourb esfl of the eoH 
uiLdlUi remedy tj^:i-3 ; nt-'ceeslty for 
^'it'cidilc kauwletjg'e on t)ie efii&etfl 
otr J >j ; Lmp^irtiknce of somestoDdtLTd 
to gi- by In iMlng. 1-14-^ ; the dlg^dng 
anil drawing of c lav as winter 1^0 ik, 
UMij; value o\ clay ibrgrse&Jund. it*, 
|iracarlr.jc comiu crciBt leitUliitrrai uil 
>vlutt'T wtJrkt ^oii. 
FEUIT: nprofltihlp nrnlt fiinn Oa the 
]-{ijrjKon, 14 1; cultnri-i o*. 35, 37, 107 ^ 
rflYAK''^ cvflnaectii on i^tiits^ ltq-^. 

PEArHKS — PjEARS — l.I[^EliL£l — 

Grai'ks^ CBAt<, ^XYHfi^^ aitapl- 
ribillty '."{ American crllnspLLes ae ft'' 
f^siTtU fniJt-iffowiiijr, 1^7; why llie 
cll^(iat<L'4 <jf ^4imc- ffctloDa are un- 
f^ivorabl^i for thi5 most vnJned trpe 
frulia, ii!b-j\, autlmrV pt^reODal ob- 



BPTvatlDiis, IS/ ; dltlicuTtle^ fill en cl- 
ing of Ihe finer JmUa^ 
PQUFjftCl tliereon to fsnoera 



Ji^iT Ifie growli 



!; 



iiL;ii.Dly c:n^:nE^f!d In the pri>diiCtlon 

of ii^i-aia, aud cattle, I'-j-H, grape- 
irrnwlijig, 1^ L ib-i* tiilrttalst^eirpt'gkct- 
[ijf vtnP3i,i^?; p:sptiritni'[it rcfoiU' 
mended, 9^ ; nccc^-Sii^Arj pre'CQiitlotiBT 
[i>.i; iLe tiftirBB rpcomit] ended to a 
fiinm-r wlift nrupOBPi^ tu rruw pcifl-r*, 
pi-ac^hca, ana quIriCKflT w-^, i?jfl, a:*. 
^3;^^ isy 3 Lbc deefriptloFia of rruJl 
{irov^b by uni&ll funukra, iqt ; fia^t 
cuUure would dccMn? i5tii>Qla small 
fmiDB be giUtiaUy abaorhed Into 
liirffi^rn. s-n \ treatment of tt^XrtfKtA 
m witiiet.jo;. 

GAMMA GRASS, 261. 

GARDA.Lake.75. 

GENESEE. Valley of the, 163, 16s, 29a. 

GEOLOGY, 30. 190, 231. 

GBRMANI*, 2^9. 



^ Corn. 

QiiAPES, 16, 59, 140, 226. 294. iS'ee also 
Fbuits. 

GREAT BASIN, the, 138.278.317. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 179, 238. 

GRASS, 22, 40, 43, 67, 68,95, 107, IXC, 121, 
152-3, 191, 232, 238, 239, 204. See also 
^Pastubinq and Hat. 

GBEELEY, Horace — Arrival to New 
York, 13- J : own experience of the 
dlfflcnltles of securing a good start 
In life, 14 ; remark of ihis father to, 
on migration toward tlie AVest, 23; 
own evidence of the value of ex- 
perience, 30; is descended from 
several generations of tree-cutters. 
44 ; engaged for three years in land 
clearing, 44 ; reference to Amherst, 
N. H., US birthplace. 52 : descriptioq 
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of hU f^rm, &2 ; di'f^lriagc thereof^ 

6-i-ii ; cjljbu:;rviitlon& lu ItuJj, "jj-b; fli- 
periiuo[itg In in It; u lion. 7^^7; oIdsltv- 
fttlion«i In VirirliilJi^iio ; csijcrlencr of 
tbe plowlE^ i»f Ilia pi Lit in Nii^y Vork 



iiilf of lEieLni-aldt^a tm lite rurni,^ 
boneflta tliereor, ^ ;Judi^os ttat thi 
JUw^Uf hil]^»ldieg brblaliLTEij wdulc 
repay applying jro i^ns pi^r acre of 
PTLTO clay, loa: cspcrl- ppu cifgaanci, 
jai s rajBlnif JotiuBt fmuj &etcl, ij^; 
liny pfyduct af hid fiknu, ic;l ; belpa 
In MyuiAklsig" from eucimpp, 15:3^ 
ioBil com, in nis lH>yhooci* i&j; olt- 
iQTTatlonie On tUf} carnllaldH ui tbe^ 
MisfllsslppL vuliey, \tM obtcrvuLioni 
mt Cltiii^o iwtJily-tHftii^ yuan u^o^ 
164.; flooJi patutniifl icM prclltlc on 
1t$a fiirm tfmii La >!cw Dnmp&UlFQt 
TT^T i^p<iAka m a. Janrnalltit of tbe 
4llircrcri04i lu pxpuhir Ofrtlmntlon 
bf twcfiii tke jooniiillfit'a lirul rniia- 
tir'a c^^Uins, ibi;; ob^frvLitldiH lu 
Wstrrta cotuitj, A.T., icj] : the EtotkH 
wii]^ on hie f^riiK riM; p-jirpurliLDCB of 
n^ricnltnral i?3LliUiltioTJ9t ^t ; tbo 
plDwing on \i\^ rarrHf sl^i ; mentlcms 
llieauteof biaiippk^t? tut &a iUnstca^ 
tion of thP lJTjpt;rf('ct mcaua vt os- 
cbunulng furm proflacta, yoU* 
UKEELtV, tba tlty of. >frj, 

G TP^ITM^ ] ^ 13 1 f ia3» 1 74, 3^3. ^1 7, 3ifi- i&e 

(Si'trl^ t ERTILIZEBB, CoiolkKClAX,. 

HARLEM RAILROAD, 62. 

HAWK, the. 132. 

HAY, ^. 6of,^»__ »_95t_i^?iJf2, .147. 



Hay Ain> Hatmakikg, chap, xxvi 
150; importance of the grrass crop 
150 ; the portion made Into hay, iv, 
it3 quantity, 150; the product ano 
quality should be better, i<^i; au- 



thor's experience, isi : the manage- 
ment of i^ass lands is a criterion 
of farming, 152 ; haymaking in Now 

■" " "'"- s ago, 1^2; toe 

now used, 152 



England fifty years ago, 1^2; too 
little grass-eeea 1q now used, 152; 
too little discrimination used In 



sowing grass seeds, 133 ; the varie- 
ty of good grasses will be increased, 



pi _ 

handed in the summer harvest, 154 
treatment of grass when cut, 154 , 
the author's anticipation of how 
haymaking wUl yet bo carried on, 
15s ; the need for improvement In 
haymaking insisted on. 155; ex- 
planation thereof, 155. Also 167, 189, 
igi, 211, 235, 288, 291, 306. See also 
Gbabb. 
HAYMAKING. See Hat. 
HEMLOCK, X9, 58, 60, 66, 223, 287, 314, 
HICKORY, 53. S4. 55» 59. I35. 136, 215, 291, 

HIcSwAYS. 249. 
HOES, 237. 
HOGS, 143. 
HOLLAND, 238. 
HOMESTEAD LAW 249. 



UIWES, 13a; carrota afi fbod ^r, iSs. 

HVDSON, the. 16 L fl fi ntt rimier on the, 
16; tbo valley at the* itus; l)anka of 
Iho upper^ 1^1 1 Ibe y Alley of tbo qp- 
pqr, luj. 1134, 1U7, 

Hi:&B<JLDT.tfae Hver, &i. 

HrMBDLDT, tbo, or CAnadft Creek, 75. 

injNiiAUV, i(H, 

rLLmOIS, Btiite of. 17 ! Ncirtbera, 163, 

rsBlAjsA, 37, ifrj. 

ISSECTti— IxsECTS— BiKDe, ahap, i^U 
139; iboserionB lorn 1.0 tjimttTB fi*<jni 
liL3#ctH, iL'9i birtlH our beat ftUioSt 
t20; what c6od tbey Can do, i-^; 
raVa4>'^(Mi of iFi^ucta i;ot uiiLlrely duo 
to tbo ftCJircUy crf blrda^ ]^d; acgctj- 
^mcy ot onr piLLZita largely taneca 
theii- riiT^iii^efl. 150; Gov. Packer ot 
PEtnipyl\iiaiu*43 obwrvatlrtns thoru- 
00, r^Ji^.j^i ; tbo case of Wlicat and 
otliCLT pliiiitai 1.^1 : a. War aifaliut In- 
Beets mnit ountiiiiie for a if eiiu ra- 
tion, 131 i tlie dcstrnclitm of blrdij. 
133 ; tJiB mc-Q«ur«-e to bo Bdpptca 
agalnet luactits, t^s* birdu ebould bo 
prtgi:tvt;d. vj^', ftKiiouistJonti ebouid. 
IJ6 fomiLil to do rto, lyi ; artlit'jclul 
iio^ts. 133 ; It gal inf 11*11 res propoRrrl, 
tx\- tlielr nivuKtMi in L^uwciuitliu 
toT^nplilii, Wf flcl]iO!f.tiT^ N» y .t 117-8 ; 
caLiJtpLlmi^, iiS; onmcTOEiB froin, 
jiQffh':e-t^ 14K ; dut.lcia of fartDfira and 
fruit jrro we tB, J4(>. 

INTELLECT {In AMi'lcnltur«)— Tntei^- 
i-ECT ist A Q nior uTUtiSi chap . % xxtiJ, 
195 1 ytara of ruj^gnd maJinEit labor 
teoc'titia]! to BUi^ct'Ee tn bewttig a 
fiimi out C'f tho. f :ircat, 15s j salvLH. t-f 
education to the f;imier, tfjiJi our 
ayi^ra^i? common ^cboolB dof^ctlvo 
In HOC louQlilQ^ ^oology and obem^ 
iBtry, kS i the IcadlQH^ prlticrples 

ELtld rjiciii of th(?l« KCJCQO^iR ODJjrbt tO 

coiistituto tbe nC'Qder o| tlio bij^bc^t 
cluEs in tbo ct^nLau'Ei bcUoo]», m^ ; 
counsel to 111 a yttnug fajxcicr OD 
agrtctiUarLiI boolii?^ 107 ; tbelr viduQ 
di'tQOLjSUuted, T0 ; El twy-htiodrud 
acre fnriiT, will m fi)und to give 
aTuplfi- scope, ir^ij 3 ubI ructions to- 
gnfdin^ ^mrUciiliif boukfiT iQQi tnt^q 
of Uio «tr'<Ei^i.f>t Tiil7id$ ftnd be€it 
ab Hit Job win no attracted to fiann- 
In;; BO fsBt and eo far bb it bflOomcg 
ln(el9cctaal, iqr^. 

INTERFST, rclfltlvely hlgti la thl& 
country ^ aoj, 

IOWA> 2T, 163, jfii, 16a. 

iREliASP, 170, 17S, 2B9. 

lEBIG ATIOK — linufaArrajf — Meass 
AND TSs-DJ, pUap. nil, 74; need of 
'ft'jitcr for crops not orten kept in 
viowt 7.1; tho aDttior^» obBer^Anonij 
In l.omhnrdT {ria!y>i ?,|-^ ; ibe At- 
iLiiJlIe Blope>'id lfrl.f;.'j.LioQj 7S : rvu* 
thor'A esi>T|Mfii-.,' In I rrlgatioa, 76-7? 
resnlitiiH 7"^ ; ^ f r i t^ nU on of I^ o w Etur- 
bind fiirujEi. 7a ; udyivnta^Dfi that 
would rtBuEt tber^^from, 71;. Poesi- 
ijix,TTiK» OF In mo AT ION, cXiap. xih^ 
'<Ei ; Duttxrul fbcUltiDB for lirE^aLloa 
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Bcnenl, to; srtpsrtna Trelte on the 

vatrr ■« u furillizcr. H<:< : crop a ia 

rj^atioa^ &j- [ ; cuu.|i.»i.'] ta fuTLaf r$ on 
irrtfiiiyon, f^i:-3 ; ^I'^^l^ prrjilu to te 
reftllx^el by Irriifjiilnrif?^-^; iteistof 

dk^ £^tijit<'fl totiskd^ri'dn ^j; ; the prni- 

tibJccU(>n4 to irrigiiUonAi : Hriippt 
bcGomfl ftmeml, ^47 ■ wells win bo 
fimik for yio puTpuiiB, 947 1 a E'tesim 
loeoiDotJvfl tbrtbt? purp' flf> rorerrc^d 
tOt ;j4^; iTfUfjUlrtn wiU pe<'oiuD jfen- 

f Jiiin. iil^^ :i(> J Irrkjratioa Ifl j^rafr 
tEcAli^ti cifcrywhiTr, vtK- tbc por- 
tion of our cguoiiT wti}i?li cojjiitit 
bi! cLiitl rated ^tilibnt Irrti^iitJonT 
500 ; i tt tfixtcti t , j&i ; 1 tn c 1 Uunti, ziKi ; 
a ii fif^okE'n uf uA de«rrt> 3t<j ; tbu 
reaillcit nieaiia of Jn-JealioK tbe 
pttLiiu, a6i ; til elf ^KteQt, :^1.! ; tLe 
JJorth and Scmtb rialto tlTcr*. :r'i 1 
Tnttin <.:{i]f:ii3ri vi.jj; Ha locution. i^,>; 
lucatloo of iirftilev', *iJ 1 tlie Onet 
IrrfijriiTlng ChiLft] of riiii.n tukiiy, 
^rjj ; briucbvA and dltcliL-s tlK^nj- 
frein^ *oi?-ii bow th'?: AiEitK.^T U tle- 
flL'cted to ft.^i; tha Liirger nod 
loiitrflr eanul, Aii doaUiia At llifit 
cnLertalnod r^^tpei'lluc t)J^> rjpici- 
tLej of tUe soil, i'^ ; pc-tj^drt bnije^ 
Iqsa, ^ifii- ^roflTirta nf lEju Mull, :^ri4^ 
tHe coEt oT lrrLi|fiiliL>n i& nat hi ex- 
ceu at f^UUiitrng wHIioiit tt, \iil[; 
d^moui^tmilirn lli^rctiff 3(^t,: it 
would pay to t-'Tpend f :t>iWF it rei for 
Irrlgatltjjt ^ew£t]|;mud grra^^laiulj^, 
BiA 3IciKS or Innio.iiTJos, elmp, 
xlvit 3'7J I, IrrlentLoQ otpJnccit bur- 
dcrfid bi" Btftjuiii* rcfi^ritd tf>, ^tj ; 
tlio racllltl*.^ tbti Fhitte c flora for 
iiTtEatlORf vt4--; rt^jjiultfl tliat may 
b? j»ttfllD»?d, lij^; thti Plainft^ s;*;; 
ob6tuc]£B to tbr7r fnltlvfitlon. 77^^; 
the chEWiiffe Dmi vUl hn yet tfifL^cced^ 
jTti ; bow tliP jjlal 131 will bQ IrrlEutfsd^ 
S7l>-;; urtcslun wella^ s7"-8 i tlje to- 
trperittlob of rikUi-oiid compnaleB 
aaticlpiilc'd, 77!^^; rnlD bicjvascd oa 
B<}ttknitiQCi lire limit Jpl led. 378; tbe 
p?rmaDC:nt Character of tbePlaloi. 
i/?^^ trtictfi nccdliii^ Lrrl^atJonln tbe 
EuHt, am; amtiTnIii§; dp of the ftn- 
tbura vih^ha on, 'ii^-^. 

IRON, 743* 

ITALY (Northflni), 171. 

KANSAS. 7^, 36, 16?, 240, afii, 264, iSg* 
KAXS^AS PACIFIC, the ralliMBd* 26:2, 
KEXS'LBEC, the valley Qf th©, iCi; 

thii Tlver, a;o. 
KENTl tKt, 5P- 
KIT CAKSOS, the, 377. 

LABOEEKS, Fanri— Peat-th of etnploy- 
mi^st for* In winter^ a greal and 
jroTvlnff evjl, ^^3. 

^A^ES, the Korthcrn, 1C1. 

LANCASTER COUNTT, Penn.» 110. 

IJLNCASHIEE CTi: DRhindJ, 7(3. 



LAKE: 



1 LAXTfS. public, 4^. 
' LAlil*, iiji. 

LlElilG's airrtenltdnil cbemtatry, 199. 

LIME, i<4; ]iaafi!.njll^er, fir.^ t LliTILl- 

^ISRg.i 01t3IXflCiIAl.;ii^ I III, 

prtipnrtngforanorchfi]'. ; .M7, 

Itr-r 17^, TCfJ.JlIt 733-3. :i3^. ■:'^"^* f^JtZ^^* 

LOCH H\ Ihi;, tree, ^, m, 55t*» i^. 2i5i 

LOSJlnA^DT, 74, 7tp 76. 

L0HJ>ONbERET flxtsland), 171 ? Kew 
IfAinp£hlr«, 171 , 

Loyo rsLANb; JT. T.. ise, 2511 315; 

Scjumd. 173* 
LOK*j*ii PEAK, s6a. 
LOBD;0, DrL QiMjrBO B.fof Mn^O, i93- 
LLM 1^ El lllsV,- How roctn I ti creflti are 

rciuove<iby a ItuntK-^rmAUtSi^. 

IfAcrriyrp, flgrlcnltnraU 235. 

J[A(;!nli '[^1:, Liiljf'j 7i. 

MAl.N^:>)A, .■ :e„ 

JI A U ^^ Tf J N i; ( Lnelfllld) , Eg, 

JIAIXK, 1-'^. tTU V'>2. 

HAKOAj^Ki^t^, fit, 

»lA.\tiOLDS,_37r. 

WAJJLFA;.lTrRES, iHi 543- 

lilAM TtK, 05. 

AIAPI.K. 2<^7* 

MAt^£::a, ViofcfiBor, 16, 85^ J14, taflt 
IIARL. iro, v^o^ ijj, ij:?^ jtK;, >!^d OUo 

MAin iNEAir, mIm. la?. 

>r AliiVLAJ^U. ifjij, 3E,i : Izlaaternr 315. 

> I A > A ( H I' a ETTS; 171 . 1 y]5- 

\lh-\ 1 Sh 1 to, iTi.u J^^ a«>* 301 i meat will 
bu dltlttintu.ly cmvoyed In rvfrlger- 

MK( HAMiJ^, 5jj. 

JrEliLO.V' i.-u. 

Mirmc A\, Rtate of, 163: Likfl, 136. 

M\\>\>\.K KiATta, 139. 
Si ILk. 11;, iL7, iTi. 
Wn f>, L'iv, ::js. 

WINNJ^KAnA, tbPi 385, 

m:NM:^(Ji A, ;i5, 3fi, aS, 37, 1%, i&Jt 168, 
3o6. Ji^j-j als>' ^ 

MKSOUUT, TftUcy of tbo, :rai State oC 
i6fl: tht* Tt¥cr+ stthJ, Sfjt. ^7tj. 

MtS^ltSlPPL vaUer of tbc upper, 20 ; 
^^\ vaVk^y of tLa, 45, 69, a>:s; the 
river, \^k. 

MOLE rTX>W» tbe, 75. 

MONMOI TIL V*.I.^ It*. 

JI0r:M< IN i^.trrie planting by» 45. 

MOJtTtl\ar:. buyitig iMid CitJh 31. 

JillDDLE [STATES, pn&tnTlog In, 15, 25, 
I'?!, 1.1 3, i7\)- -oj, ji^. 

MU< K, ti!i, .vcj, liS, ii-o; nee In pr par- 
ln(f fur ail oi^hiu'dH c43. MrcK— 
How To I TiLlJiii rt, cbflp. 3ci1k 12^; 
chi^mlfitft vr\\\ yet be. able tfj detcr- 
rr:lri« iho vnlne of ftll ktn^, xji \ use 
of intiek pr^illttible, 154; tbo an- 
tbor'e trliif of It. tsj ^ bo* ftiraiEp 
imick friTpii, j3[-5 ^ Its laBt tixteni, 
u^: UttJa benent derived from ap- 
ply bf It ditf fitly, iiE.i ttjfs true 
couT^eio tidopt 10 Beciifeifoodrc- 
tiirnd, i:2^j ; prnctlc&l evloenjce of 
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III Talti€, 127; tHo oonrM fo te 
fljcliipted py fknuera h&vmg tavf 
■nlmalH, isy-B ; mlTClTie ^^it "'^itli 
lime, lyS, 147+ 1&7 j dlveiultj of dp in* 
Ion atoot^ 233 1 ** ftti 1i3g<itratioB of 
tbe BPed for djoro flcltiutiiki knt.iprl- 
edge, 333-41 ££ 014 illuftlrrEitioii fif 
vlriter 'vt'ork, 1^; It i& uboiulMit 
and adceesibfe, ^04 : proof ih*Ttof, 
^t-Gi value of muoE, ^5 i *b<ire to 

MTTTTON* ifitf BHitiP J dfsOj 300^330. 

NAFOLEOK I, 33p 29a. 
iffKVAlsA, 4^ 75, aa, s&i. 
iJEWBUKG. N. Y„ H fmlt ttam above , 

on tbe iiiidaou, 16. 
KETVCASTLE (^towniblp)t^eitctaeater 

Co,jS.Y-.Cj, M?, 
JTEW ENGLAKD, 35, ^. ^5, 39, j^, w, 

69, 7Bf 75, i3g^ 15J. 1^3, iti4p i&S i7i( 

190. 2id6, 214, 206, 279t 3^, 2IJ7, 36g, 390, 

ITEW MATPSHTRE, 87, 140, 171, 2^7. 
KlTW^ JKtESEV, 49, b5, iw), J 6^ ; Eouth- 

Unit Ji>6, 167 iftrt, |6gt igg^ 351 ,, 305., 315. 
KEW RIVER, Vs.t 8£J- 
KEW YORK (C3ty), rju 60, S7. lag, ?.6g. 
NEW TOTiK: 61 ATE, 37, i(9 ; cheutftc 

d&lrjineii of, 36,471 6a»^» jt), loi, tjr, 

KTAGXHA, tilt: ^ilB of, 2S5. 
KUJRVEH, 366. 

KlTKATEfl* v^ff« FKBTriHizxBBK 
NITRATE OF SOUA. 123, 
KOHTlllilKK STATES, 4S, 133, 140, i^, 

357. 
OATS, 57+ 9?, ^1. 113, iiB, 13 1, h3j 1B9, jpi^ 

OHIO, Kiate of, 37, 163, 33q; Talloy of 

Ibe rivpTj, 33: tlieriver, s^L iw, 
OIP BTATES, tbe, 7^, ^49, 3^^ 

ONTARIO, Latai, r^fi. 

TArnyiC STATES. 178. 

FAGlElC, tile coasts t^fi: vfllley, a 
broad, jdi« 

PACKER, Gov-Wmittin F^ of P^Dn., 130. 

PARTS, ID^ 

PASTURES— Pasturing will booh &i^ 
appear In the BuhU-th ancl >]ifidle 
Bititea, 19; 11^ pumEclutLB I'iJTecta, 19; 
BOlUri^ i^ pn^emblC'td pa£tnit[LG[, zo; 
A pB£tnre fibonld be tb« first add 
Bckcted 013 a nc-wfanji, 40^ -qrlicre It 
■huuld be pliirnd^ J t ; m!q<!onccpt1oDe 
t^sppctln ^ i n dl3(.'TiiD la lit e past nrtti ^, 
41 j treBtment of a pasture. 4S-3; 
■bDUld bavi»dRliPc1:. a.'/i Rppcftrflnce 
of paetnTCfl i^Iicra tberi.' i^ bad fflrm- 
iBg, X 1^2 ; BaminLiif^ ap oT ttie autbor'fl 
■dcira on pftstmrlu^^ 31:3-4. i^<e o^J*" 
Hat. 

PEACIT'TREES. 5!ee Feuits, also 129, 

KIAK9, Sei FnuiTB^ also 129, ^3^* 156, 

. FEKXSTLYaVlA^ 23 \ Enffltem, 165, ip^ 
PEMIGETTASSET, tbo tItut, 75. 



i*ll<J SPll ATEH . itea l diuf Jt BO^Ai Fin- 
TlLIZEf)^, a1lB0 n^, ];.tl, l:;2, Ic^. 

pu^PLNa,«. 

PlTrH.PI^F,3U. 

PlJAiRI.\13. ttiti dCiMitiiidaritB of tha, 2B9, 

PITS F., 58, a_n. 

PI:NE BAltilEN?*. j'Ji. 

PLAGTE, Uifj, j&fe. 

PLADfS, tlic, 461. 101^ 361 ; Irrigation of, 

57=;-i>j :^Ha. 

PLASTl'^fi fGjpsnjTi). i^ritf CDitu^m- 
ciAL FsETiLizicna, alio So. 1711, 211, 

PLAT'tf^i tbe rlTcr, £3^ afe, jtji , iSa ; vaU 

ICf vT the, 274. 
PLO VVJi), PtetL tij. 

FLOVriiiG : PtDWMJtO, HEEP OB EITAL* 

Iflw, ITOA^. xiv,J*7 1 tbe Det-p Ploiv- 
luir of cj/naudij, not nd'TDCELU'd, £^^ 
i-tafione tli«rcror, ^s : ItidtitncLA 
wlipre I>ecp PlcwluB WBfl xmadT/lH* 
able-* P^HJj thfl pi-i]nlLh'Q pttnv^ ^ii : 
[ilowlnk in K«ir llairtpfibrrc iii tie 
antbor'a boybood, t?; 'will Dotp 
Hovlnfi^ Pfty? t*7i author's ^^jtpc- 
rlenccj of the pldwlntj of a plstt }n 
J^ew Tork city, B7-B: ploift'B dtscply 
with pmfit^ M-g ! an En;E;]li-h far- 
mer's trial of Deep Flo whig, ap^ic.; 
tbe ImperatiTe reuf;oQB lor JJe^p 
Flowln;;^, 911, ]*i.o\\'iNa— GooD a*u 
^Aii, aiiAJ-. XV, 91: m3£i[;oncL'ptioiia 
T€ffardlL]g Dopp Pl<>wlng, c] ; tlio 
ri^t coildltlona for Dt^ep Plowlnifj 
91 ; ease of u fartner of tbe oFd 



ecbool olt(?d»qi~a; bow Dttp I^qw- 
tng will prove protitahte to hini« 
ci2-^; bow be should procood, qsr-;', ; 
eubsolllnjj liill^sidfe,^ 94; autnor's 
own i!:i port Puce, Q^ i tbe revoJutfou 
tliat tttum-plowlrii^ 'fiiU t'tLUte, 9=^; 
pi owing of Grassland conislUired, 
ti =. ; trc a tm en t f G rfi fb Innd tha i ht » 
been plowtdtt.j,; rJ'lov.ipE of ft poor 
manV ruitrKEsd sii.-tUo ra]Ti3+ gj-On 
Fu] I'pl o w ill K , 99-1 w ; f once e Irr pt<io 
pluwinct ico ; favoTtd lot or tlto 
feiiiiiittcr OB tlio pcatritj in ip^ttrd to 
pfowlnprt Jul ; The pLo\i£i tt't ^i^Ay 
y «aTB ago ,237; tbojpl o ^^ a uec d tn th a 
groat cr p^n of Kurotie. ify.Mi Im- 
provt:n]«Mit In plfjwju^r fncvjiahlo, 
241 ; tt]c iniprOT5>d B^'t^tom wouli-1 bo 
adopted in Ihe Vr<.M., 241 ; tt^Azn 
ptowH end tl]clrlTtvr:fitorB, »43; st 
work in Cri'nt Brltalnii s4;j.-j ; tbe 
locomotifc tbatia ne4!dc7'dfor tLpain' 
pTowln^t ^4-1 ; Iodbcd from wuut of 
*i]fb, ^u-'^.i JPce^i-Mty for grenicr 
mpldily In plowing detnonFttrAkd, 
3j{i ; advice of a G^ri.jiiu tili£(;n lt 
on piowin^for < ojvi, -^a^-^i utiibor'fl. 
expertoncc of tbfi cost and dclijy of 
plowjnjift 2fli-2: not half eotntLoh or 
e'>thuronEbplowhiff dfiqe un tlicro 
ltlbo^kl be. 2^3 ; llic Imijerlocl, nirans 
ofplowJnfft 3*3+ fitrankplowlriic fn 
England, ^t*^'^4-^ ; Application oitliu 
f^cta to tliJ^ conntryt -i^. ^Vs al^o 

STUiM. 

I^ITM-TREEa* ^a Fstrras, also 135^ 
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PO J;he rlvwr, 74-5. 

POBK, V, 99, 1431186, 191, MO. 238, 391. 

POTASH. See f«btili2xbb, Comxxb* 
oiAL, also 109. 

POTATOES, 88, 99. E8CUI.XHT BooTfr- 
P0TATOS8, CHAP, xxlx, 170; their 
product! venees, 170 ; cultivated uni- 
versally in Europe, 170; they alone 
form part of the every-day food of 
prince and peasant, 170 ; the iK>or of 
Kew England depended on them 



when the grain crop was cut short, 

171 ; formed part of the reguli 

per In farmers' homes, 171 : i 
tory of the Potato, 171 ; It is 



tlally a mountainous plant, 172 : it 
may have grown wild on the sides 
of the great chain traversing Span- 
ish America, 172; everything there 
congenial to it, 172 ; results attained 
by the author in growing potatoes, 
172 ; conditions which insure a good 
crop, 172-3 ; swamp muck treated as 
descTibed, makes an excellent fer- 
tUiser for. 17^; how to act where 
such is not to oe had, 17^-4 ; instrnc- 
iions to a farmer having a poor, 
worn-out field of sandy foam, 174; 
objections thereto considered, 174-5 ; 
the potato blight, 17S-6 ; the kind of 
seed to plant, 176 ; drills are prefer- 
able, in the author's judgment, 
17^7; preparation of the soil, 177; 
varieties considered. 177 ; growing 
from tubers tends to degeneracy, 
177: the originator of a valuable new 
potato entitled to a recompenBe,i77: 
also, 189, 264, 296. 

POTOMAC river, the, 53, 73, 140, 159; 
valley of the, 317. 

PORTUGAL, 237. 

POWER— Undbtelopbd SorsoBs op 
Power, chap, xlvii, 280; the farm- 
er's sources and command of power 
less than the manufacturer's, 280; 
both have the same opportunities, 
280 ; author's experience of the de- 
lay and cost of plowing, 281-2 ; fur> 
ther illustrations of the imperfect 
means of plowing, 282 ; steam plow- 
ing In England, 282-3-4 ; steam not 
commended as a source of power to 
the farmer, 284 ; reasons therefor, 
284; wind as a source of power, 
284-5; tlJ© farther anticipated 
sources, 285; the triumphs of the 
fhture, 285. 

PRAIRIE, 24 ; prairies, the, of the West, 
213; the, 261. 

PRAIRIE States, 46, 83. 

PRUNING, ij6. 
PUBLIC LAJJdS, 24, 46. 
PURSLEY,i25. 

QUmCES. SeeTBJTLT^. 

RAG-WEED, i2«;. 

RAILROADS, their Influence on the 
progress of the West, 26, 105 ; sug- 

gestions to have one act as factor of 
_ irm products, 301-2. 
RALEIGH, Sir Walter, 171. 
" RANCHlkG,'» 292. 

baspberrSs, 90. 



i:FAl'F.TEi4. ATD<ii1cni, 145* 

li\.V\ nL I e A x; valley fi of tha, 374 . 

ll< s h I > son; BOLOX, oh fepcing, 219. 

1 El J^ K V MOuTt ATXS. 306. 261, ?6a, 174. 

KnMl oUtJ. l-.ngljind, 369^70. 

l;uo Is, j'liituFL^ off ;i?, 42 ; oil Beeltheat 

Kllrl Itiuieittiri::, cA 126, it*, J06, 2JH.if4J, 

-*6ti ;— Roora — TuBwiPS— Bests — 
t'jiHHtiTB, chap, xijc, t^ti; Itritiali 
and Aini'iican cllniatefl {^ompiLrGii aa 
rpffflirflB torn J p culture, rjt^ t tnr- 
nlpEi innyljo proOlablj' grown In tho 
rnitod BtettsH >7i?i caftlo brtsedtr* 
glioutd en-all uonuuenbu with dqo pr 
two acri'fi pet AiiDiuii, 170; the beet 
bettrr ndiULpi^^d U> our cumuta thua 
the turnip, i6d; Its vulne ta Europe 
lid a EinrEJU' prgdunt^r, il^; rc^aeonfi ic\t 
(loubttUiiir ttiut ^^mt sugar will be- 
come an liiiportant Ajmertcjin ata- 
jile. iSo-r; lnx^B wIEl bn t^itcnislvelj' 
grown miller a hctter syptcm of tlll- 
ngi;, 1^1 ^ tlie atitliur^A experiencf^of 
growti^K carrotis, \^i % reasons fot 
not acbleyjTiir omlncnt E^ucefiisa 
tlii.TL'^]]!, 1^] ; the carrot fought to lio 
rutcuBlrclv urtiViH for horse fteed- 
Ihl:, :■ ■ ■; U- ■. -i'liri f^fi. &itch, iSa ; the 
■ ■^HL •'■■■: '. •■■ iv-; 111 very Imt, drv 
-ui'.i - ■-.■■ijtjj vaJuablc to <il« 

U VEh II ; winter, 45, ^, 145, 151, 1^ 
tiALT, fi^f TEftTlLIZEfil, CaKHKO- 

piAx ; also 109, iL4t J2:?, i37«i^ i|3, 

SALT lXkR.jS, 

S \1 T LAKE CITY, 112. 

i-AV[iYS.-^?i. 

Si 111 J( H.fi, ?4(J, ^^, 

fc^LlENCK IN AGElCTTXTirEE,3JT Set- 

EKCE Ur A^+EIt*BXTPRE, Ohitp, 

srxrls, a^t ; author QJe^^Ulme bi^LiJg 
n flclf:Tit|tlq farmer, T\t \ moo havis 
Tulmed ^ooci crupti, who knuw noth- 
ing of science, z^i : gclonce in the 
true hsme of ofHrjlcnt RDEUviitlaOf 
n^i ; the filcmenta of every plautt 
a-jii neceaiity foirfidle<iitl£!C: kno'wU 
cdjOTQ, Z33; aathorls personal cirperl- 
encot 232; the asacnion ot n Maine 
eafiHTliil]. aa an niiifltrtition of the 
need of ficlcjiHitid JnfijrmjatioTi,?^; 
the dlverfiltv of oplnlQja ai 10 ffie 
Tn1u{4 of Bwnmp n^in:k.Bfi 11 farther 
niflstrn rlnn , 23^^* ; an &1 t &I9 nf soils 
conplderpilt a^j ; the n&ceesUj ftjr 
BOitse Htandiird to co hv In inanuHnjg' 
land, ir^ ; lUustffltJoTi th'^recif, 334-5 j 
EC] en en c^tpTalni the JmpoTiirlsn- 
tuetit ot nnils^ 3-^^; anthDr*!! teatimi> 
ny oti tlie \TiTno of »elonce, ttom 
PQrBOTiBl eiryjerleneo, 2;^6 ; a conipe- 
tencc ip resurved far young mon 
full; doavej^aaiit wlib. ^^ciilti^e. 
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SCOTCH-IRISH, the, 171. 

SCOTLAND, 17^, 269. 

SCRUB OAK, 314. 

SCYTHES, 239. 

SEASONS, Dry. See Dboitth. 

SEWAGE — Sewage, chap, xlv, 266; 
causes which doomed ancient em> 
pires to decay, 201; illustrations 
thereof, 266-7 ; the soil must receive 
back the elements taken from it, 
267; obstacles thereto. 267; loca- 
tion of ancient and modem cities, 
267 ; imperative necessity for cleans- 
ing great cities, 267-8; meaning 
given to sewage in England, 268 ; 
conditions necessary for Its equable 
difiosion over the soil, 268 ; applica- 
tion of sewage^ 268 ; difficulties of 
utilizing it, 268-9; the progiess 
made, 269; the measures taken to 
utilize sewage at Romford, England, 
269 ; farm whereon it was used, and 
the results attained, 269-70-1-2-3; 
conclusion therefrom, 273-4. 

SHEEP— Sheep and Wool GBOwnro, 
xxxiv, 200 ; production of wool in 
the United States insufficient, 200 ; 
thev might profitably grow as much 
astney consume, 201 ; reasons there- 
for, 201 : the increased price of mut- 
ton will make up for the reduction 
on wool, 201 : Pheep-growlng in Eng- 
land as an illustration, 201 ; sheep 
soon make a return for the outlay on 
them, 202 : they successfully contend 
with bushes and briars, 203 ; more 
mutton should be consumed, 202-3 ; 
all farmers are not counseled to 

grow sheep, 203; depredations of 
ogs, 203-4: precautions against 
them, 204 : the change in the rela- 
tive values of mutton and wool, 204 ; 
the relative prices and product the 
fanner must expect in the future, 
205 ; growing sheep for mutton near 
New York, 205 ; profit thereof, 205 ; 
sheep-growing fe no experiment4 
205; encouragement thereto, 205-6: 
sheep srowing in Colorado and 
other Territories, and its future, 
206. 

SICILY, 267. 

SICKLE, 239. 

SILICA, 235. 

SMITH, WnjJAM (WoolBton, Eng.), 
283. 

60G1ETT, Asririi;tuTfll, an, 228. Sm 

FaeM Kits' CLL'33a, 

BODA, 3i=,- 

F<.:tJLS, ahfiJyslB rf, 3-^1, 
BORGUUM, etiilk^i ofn 4:^ 
SOKREX. 135^ :t^. 

SOUTH, a-^: myltlnff Immigration, 26; 
thei mdaci^]iLi:nL^ ih€ oners, 26-7-8, 

eoutk* AMERICA, MO, 206. 

SPAJH. fld, 237. 

SPiiNIiSH ASIERICA^ 172. 

8PRIK0, e?, 70, 73, 7^, 76, 78, 81,87, 88, 99, 
HI, 13^1 i=7i 134. n^i '36» 137. 140, 141, 
150, i6B,J7i. 173.174* i93» 194. 202. 258, 






STARK COr?fltY, OtS'^, J 10. 

STEAM m AURKM LTl'RE» caUlvar 
cloti by, 37 1 appllE^Etlfti] of Ettiam to 
plowing, g:;* RTbaji in AoeicCl* 
TiTHii;. ch^p^xlU -J41 i fjinnerB have 
beau si uv^^ in utilUliij^ th<ij unturaJ 
forces flrouiid thorn, ijij evidence 
irjB^reof, 243 ; et&nm an a Bonrct; of 
pQivisr U liurdlv" li ceutury old, 14a ; 
tbc revolatlDti It liaA eflTcctc^il, 243 ; 
It will eJTerst ntH E gittj^ti?!-, 1 J3 ; strfinx 
has contributed vyry Utile to pre- 
paring thtt Boii, '^.\\z dii*nppoliit- 
mcTitsi af la vet] tors of Atoiim plow a, 
342; t^toam plowtjig in Loulslnna, 
3.i3;sttJim piowa In Grt':>it Bi'Jtfiln, 
?'i3~-J 1 ^hi] locumottve tbat le lle:f^dB^l 
for fiojiru p!<fWirjg, 34.11: thu AaYJnK 
it. woulcl t^fTflct, ;j44-si AuicrJctia 
reatnL'ta in Eni^lHtid. their valBO op- 
preciut.e(Us4'^ : iifed for a mAclilciQ 
to plow rapfdE^r deiDi.mfltinted, 34^1; 
rpcoiiiiTn^jidatJcui af n 1 Herman ob- 
fiiefver rcygardlu^ plowlnff, 2j6^ ir- 
rS^iitlou will tiecoiTii? gpuorol, 247 ; 
ttio lor<irtii:jtlvo refdtrt^rt to nbotft 
coald bo ufltLd for hlnkliiir wolla, 
247 ; EteELiu plcwlnt? In KD^^laad, 4ra3- 

ST^Xm PLOWS. iS«« Steam. 

STEEL, 242. 

STEUBEN COUNTY, N. Y., los. 

STONE — Stone on a Fabm, chap. 
TTxvi, ?t;^; formation of the earth, 
■1VJ.1 dittUftHjii I'f i^l.ijnrf* i}<c\\f flSLi 
fiUrf^Cii, .=1.4 ; iLi'tift ure Hamiitimei-H &. 
fucflilytbut oftcuvr nn impt^diinent 
to cfllcicnt agriculiiif l't 31;^ : no mek 
on tilt! ttLrfacu ul the^ tfrcuC prairies 
or Mie WcflL, nnd 11. portion 0* tbo vaJ- 
leys and pta^ns of tuii AtlLiti lie Blopts, 
jt^; !idvii[i}.n^<?A anii, dleadviiUt-agCA 
tlicrt:iof to tlie pJunecT, 214 ; h'Pimso 
for flton<! now llijin f^Lirmoriy, 2e]^ 
the fitoiie on l*astt?m I&r-iiB to ba 
jtt utilized. 3 i:l-i,; very i^tony land 
tiUoiild tie planted wtm trci'ti, 21^; 
rauKb,Tiiitj.hapoa§itfjnL'fl iriijhe ino'rii 
and morii Tieij(i for baildlNg, 3Ti-0; 
fnntrufliona fir bniUlfuK a Imm 
pcirtly with etopc i]L>jn:reteH jiti: lis 
iLdvant iigL' B, 2 L Ci ; bl ^tl n^ o nt fltoi 1 e 
coEBlderpd, jrfe-? ; tht* inocle a lai?^- 
bermjiD em ploy h, to rfinovc rocki tn 
iiraekfl. 317; tbe nTitlinr'B cxprrlctiCft 
r&Kftrding tbo fi^nclnu-of bja fai-m^ 
lir-: hlEK«toneTpraH&,3jfi. 

STONEij 141J. 

STitAWBEiiKTES, j6, oa. 

STT^ ; \TJ^ proauction of,fiijm tUc bcct, 
I'i I ■ maplo. In, 31 J, 

ST i.Pflua 104, 

SI M MER, 47p *i9t«4, ^1 7B, 63. aj, «u S8, ^, 

K/',, ii+, lis; 130, 1^1, 173, 1781 tfl^i 19O' 

i'ii,J02,a6q,3d4p5«iJ, 3&fl, 
ST PE PJ^HOi^PIlATE; 1 74. 
SUS^K 1*!HANNA, the, 279, ^t- tbe vitl- 

ley of tbc^r?. 
SWAMP LAND: Abotjt ^,ppc.o^ acres 

of^ in tlie old States (Inclntling 

M alDti > 1 1 25 ^ Se£ DsAXHtS(>^ 

sv;rr^ftnLAND, lagj Kortiicni, ijj. 

SVClAilOtiE, 53. 
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TAMARArir,s«. 

TERR [ TORIES, ttOt »S, i^. 

TEX APp J3h ^o:^ J.j^j ; (l^BBteiti). 3*0* 

TEXTILE FMIKICS. 24a. 

THEBE5,a66. 

THISTLES. 4^. 

TRREATl,jop. 

TILLAGE : TnoTioron Ttxlaok. cTinp. 
3s:vl» c,6, nckx chmrftctCT I'f ih- no- 
tfaor'A OTV u flckiBH {i6 ; clparjn^' off 
Btoni^A prafl t&ti I ci, 1^6 ; cu ? .■:'.. l ■. i ng 
wet iHtids wUho Qt draioi'L: im- 
prqifltsMo-, Q7 ; thti cotie^o a' \i .or 
tnttH wltti » nt^ff^fJ* nh^rilo r .-m 
sbonld adopt, v; : ebonid rii hum 
Dnf:i field dPhyf-sirT*)!^ shonT-rS [i:'>w 
often, dfifply itnd thoronghlA - > -9 ; 
feajjOnB :lJori?,f<"^r, m: Kalfplf^v hig, 
99: cnj-ltjies tlfeflol^ *>■>-! no: rvrnes, 
3«j: thfifiiTOTcd lot or ttP^q Miller 
Ob tlio pralrii', jou iR*p dlno* i^.ow- 
1 if a - nF *► nrra o— T" Axstor0 . 

THE TJMEi^ a-om1r»n),3&2. 

TlMOTUT OBASS aS.iy. 

TOMATOEs;2^i|.a<?fi. 
TfiinnfF. the. New Tort, iBS. 

TriiKEr.ao* 

TTTlNIFS. .^ffl RoriTB. aljio 17B. -64. ^ao. 

TRBRS: flC!uriDff oiT tlinbcrt^o: Kewr 
Knf^land murt ii)wii>'Eibe well Ti'oad. 
«fl. :^4i 37 ► Tbise a — WOODL A s I ■ r^ - 
roRKJi'ra.. chap. vii.4t; the ^ii:i]ior 
Tint BDntlmtfcfal regut-tllDjf t^at* de- 
Btrnc^tlnn of 44* utility flic rtnaon 
1111(1 cod ol vo^etiiblu (trovrfh, u ; 
pjroMt I he mntti con sUIl ration, j^; 
the b*j*iitsf and JTrflCJ." of trcj^s, .u; 
Kew Enifl»Tjd n faTtircid lectt n In 
ri!^Ard tQ trw-R-rcJTU'liiff, ^s ^ I'N^id- 
vttTilJige of pr^lrJo lanfj tri tl^i'ii re- 
sped 1 J Is i it-e 'H on re «ri?w ou ' ihe 



fijfid I La rl imot 1 c I nS ^ un p e, jjfi ■ T i M 1 ] re 
of CoiJi^rL^jACopa^iLhlll pnp^'ijing'- 
InfT trep pliinirtig, j6; miKtake . r ihe 
New York dalrv rarmrrs lu dF^^lr.ty- 
Irs trt>y*.j7 ; Fpsiin.HiJlv^flini ^j.^r- 
tlfsna or Ffiitice irifforJEJi: 1"rfsi-i the 
avstrn Pt iTiTi of f hrl r 1 ,> ■■ r- , 1 .. , .17; 
oTherJlJnitraTjoinnijf ririji-..', ifli*T,ne, 

ifP. C 1 BO W I ia 1 m li Jl li - T, ; itB- 

PLAJifTTS'O, cTiap, vm, ■^d; pr. D'jr- 
tlon of n fnmi Ibat sKouiaiM de- 
voted tu trcfn, jrj ; the quc?i;;.ri of 
"too mmch Ja-d" udd trop- rrtiv^- 
iJTEd 3ch-i ; t-ha ca&o of Wp*rib j^^er 
cttBo, Jn rtjgurd Co tref^-jrrQulng, 
^r-7t Iti ifeneii-aJ rtpnilcftt^in. -^i ; 
tJmburahould bo cnlkd out nil her 
ttian rut oiT, ^.a ; tli^ en«o of > rn>le 
Crepi appUuble to ollirr^fs, =;= ; Pi .tne 
woodlands, the cheapest property 
In the United States, t;3; another 
profitable field of labor, 54 ; plant 
thickly, 54 ; a common objection an- 
swered, 54 ; tho Far West and tree- 
planting, 55. Plantino a nd Gkow- 
iw» TEB38, chap. Ix, «;6 ; timber gen- 
eral on most farms, 56 : snggestTons 
for locating tre^^s e,f, : trees once 
planted cost notblngfor cultl-'atlon, 
56 ; the soil Is richer even after re- 



Ceated crops of wood, f,7 ; poor land 
uproved by growing 'timDer on it, 
C.7 : springs and streams will be ren- 
derea more equable and enduring 
bv tree-growing, 57 : trees should be 
set on all bill-sides and ravines, 57 ; 
trees accumulate manure, <& ; tb'ey 
can be placed so as to modify agree- 
ably the temperature of a farm, <8 : 
autibor's experience, 58 : trees on the 



crest of a mil improve tbe crops on 
the slope, w ; trees may oe placed 
with advantage on banks of rivers. 



&c., 59 ; a go^ tree grows as thrift- 
ily as a poor one, 59 ; evidence there- 
of, 60 ; diversity profitable, 60 ; wood- 
lot should be thinned out, not 
cleared, 60; tbe ftiture sboulJ be 
considered when cutting, 60; evi- 
dence thereof, 60 ; a plantation fur- 
nishes employment at all seasons, 
61 ; tree-growing will make springs 
appear, and cause rain . 61 07. About 
TRBK-Pi-AifTiiirQ, chap, xxiii, 134; 
author's experience in raising Lo- 
cust plants, i'»4 ; general counsel on 
the raising oflocust, and most other 
trees, n"; ; sowing seed and raising 
plants thereftrom, 135.; tbe raising or 
Chestnut, Hickory, white Oak, 13C-6 ; 
how a farmer, having a rugged, 
stony hill, should act, 136; profits 
which can be realized, 137 ; the util- 
ity of forests, 137-8 ; tree-planting as 
a field for adventurous young men, 
138: how they should proceed, 138 ; 
the great profits to be realized, i^ ; 
drouths may be expected as {he 
country Is more and more denuded 
of its forests, ico ; • how stony land 
may be advantageously used for 
tree-planting, 215; treatment of 
forests In winter, 307 ; summing up 
of the author's views on, 314. 

TRER-FRUITS. See Applbs Ain> 
Fruits. 

TREE-PLANTING. SeeTvsKS, 

UNION COLONY — Its location, 262 . 
the city of Greeley Its nucleus, 262 ; 
irrigating canals of Union Colony, 
262-4 ; donbts of the fertility of the 
soil of its location, 264; proved 

f;ronndless. 261. 
TED STATES, 27, «3 ; the annual 
hay crop of, 150, 151, 315. 
UTAH,46, 76, i^i. 

VEGETABLES, culture of, 35, 37, 90, 

107,168,2*8, 26 1, 26^,266; the grow- 
ing of market, as a source of profit, 

2^0. 

VENICE, 74. 

VERMONT— A grazing farm in North- 
em Vermont, 15, 25, 36, 48, no, 159, 

VINES. *<?«« Fruit. 

VIRGINIA, 50, 80, 86, 140, 166, 191, 237. 

WALNUT, «;4, 60, 135, 136. 
WART?EN COUNTY, N. Y., iqi, 192. 
WARING, on drainage, 72 : elements of 
agriculture by, 199 ; on di'alnage, 

315- 
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WATER, 23t-a. See aU 
WATER ]MffiL0N8, 300, 
WEBER, the river, 81. 



also iBBiaATioir. 



WEEDS, in pastures, 43. 
WEST, the, a farmer who mlffri 

16 ; illustration of gooa farming 



rated to, 



drawn from, 20, 23, ^5, ^«, ^,. -. 
41 ; as regards free_ growiD] 



, 25, 26, 27, 36, 37, 



55, 142 ; the granary of fhe East, 163, 

165,168,169,179; the Far, 205; the 

Great, 241, 291, 311. 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. T., 49 ; 

u, 62, 67, 118, 119, i2(;. 
WEstE^N IRRIGATION. See Iebi- 

QATTOT. 

WHEAT, ai^ 22, 37t 92, ^, 112, 113, 121, 
ni, 1 53, x^T i^T 23;!J, 342, 245, 204,265. 

WHITE ASn, 391, 

WHTTl^; BIRCH, 314. 

WHITI?; J1AIBY,42- 

WHITK MAPLE, 53. 

WriTTK MOrrrrTAINS, N. H., 172. 

WH [TE OAtt, M, ^^T iS-^t 215, 291, 314. 

WHITE PINE, 3D, ,>ii, ^3, 54, 55, 215, 287, 

wdf^NEr, Ell, 86. 
WILLOW, 59. 



WINDMILL, 276-7. 
WINDS-UtUizlng the winds lor power, 

WINTER, 47, 59, 73, 81/ 89, 113, 126, 135, 

lA"- '1^ ^'""- '";. "< •"" ""■ tts, 179, 
^ 1 -i, • ■■, 298* 

WTM ■■■'.. ..... .i ■..!...• 

WiSCON-'^tN. 1!-. T^r, : Ml-tiTEi^ mi. 

vvodD Asiiii:?*, jjo; 147, 373. 

WOOL, 164. iSef SKfifip, 
WDOT, Gr^owi-SG, iV-f? Stteep. 
WORK, WINTER— WiTfTEB Wobk, 
chap. 11. ?(oi ; rteii]tli of winter 
work H greait anrl j^rdwlng btU. 303; 

CDD3i^Llt.''MCl^.S tllPreuf, 3L?^ ; it Ifl 

(jiitti^ n nioHf^nup vil, ;^ci;^-.{ ; tlie burd* 
woi'kiiiji; Ikrmer'g o latin to bj^lsure. 
3P^ ; tiu ori^ In sttLppufilnf that there 
Ih no winter worit to be dona, 104, 
the drawi,Ti^ noa proparlDg of muck 
a^ an HI Dst ration, -4a4-f,-4j \ the woj'k 
tolie^abgtjtiitedwtiere tnticklsnat 
to be* had, 306; procQTlJig camTiiercJal 
fertilize rs,^^; rc»acea,::p6^ ("ruUi tiref i, 

WYOMING, 35^ 

ZONE, temperate, 46 ; torrid, 46. 



THE END. 
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